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Keir S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
CALENDAR and the PROSPECTUS for the Academica] 
Year, commenciug Uctober 1, 1857, (containing information about 
bid several bp eh verge of Theology, General Literature, Medi- 
Applied Sciences, and Military Speen as —_ as about = 

School and the Evening Cla ) are now ready, and will be se 
on eeppriicsticn toJ.W. Cunningham, Esq., Kiog’s Ocllegs, London, 


Grr coarie 1857-8.—The MEDICAL SESSION 

MSSORS in OCTOBER. —The INTRODUCTORY 

a ill be given by OWEN REES, M.D. F. RS, on 
THUR SDAY, the Ist of October, at Two o'clock. 

Gentlemen desirous o' ust give 


taf 





A BI — “UNION OF GLASGOW.—The EXHI- 
ihe Gallery of the Ohd Won tit ee ROW, OPEN, st 
e Water-Co! 0 5 
Admission free. ROBERT ALEXANDER KIDSTON 

Acting Secretary A.U. of ( 





hemelaer | as to their Education and Gonduet, “They are ired 
to pay 40k for the first year, 401, for the second year, and 10l. for 





The ee of the Calendar sent. by post is 38.; 
Will be seu R. W. JELF, D. bo Principal. 


17 ING'S COLLEGE, | LONDON. —MEDICAL 
DEPART MENT.— Students who enter for the ensuing 
Winter Session will have the ee privilege of contending for 
seven Scholarshij-s founded by the Rev. Dr. Warneford, “ For the 
Encouragement of the previous Eduestion of Medical Students.” 
‘This year there will be given two Scholarships of 25/. each, tenable 
for three years, and five Scholarships of 25l. each, tenable far two 
oe For full oe apply to J. W. Cunningham, Esq, 
<ing’s College, London, ¥ 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Instrrvc- 
oon IN PHOTOGR: APHY. —Mr. T. F. HARDWICH 
LASS every Morning for INSTRUCTION on the SCIEN- 
MFC RING IPLES of PHOTOGRAPHY, illustrated by 
Practical Demonstrations in the Art. For a Prospectus apply to 
J, W. Consineuam, Esq. 





R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE, 
APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. 


Director. 
Sir nore 3 aye _Mivpeatinon, 


During the SESSION 1357- 58, cm a S SOeLIRNCE on the 
1st OOTOBER R, the following Courses of eae ES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
Chemistry—by A. W. Hofmann, LL. 4 f- RS. &e. 
etallurzy—by John Percy, M.D. F 
Natural History—by T. H. Mr hy E i 8. 
¥ snoralogy} by Warington W. "ee M.A. 
Mining 
. Geology—by A. C. Ramsay 

Applied Mechanics—by ay FR iF illis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Physics—By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S. 

Tnstruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Bin 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of 1 the Labora- 

tories) is 302. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 

















ONTO ge NOH 


oO 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Aes, (the La- 
boratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at 
a fee of 102. for the term of three months. The same fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical iaporateey uae the direction of Dr. Percy. 
Tickets to sep: sy rses of Lectures are at 1, 1. 108., 
and 2%. each. Offiovrs ueen’s re or the East India Com 
services, Her M ney h- Acting Miniog eae and 
gers, may obtain Tickets at halt the usual charges. 
Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and. ovhers engaged 
in Education. on admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has grauted two Exhi- 
bitions, and others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Prac- 
tical. Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, me 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided m 
years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility 
Gentry, and Ssieaen is of Schools to her Register of Engl ish and 
Foreign GOVER NESSES. TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 


ny's 
ana- 








TORS, and PROFESSORS. School Pro operty transferred, a 
Fupi ie otroduced in England, France, and Germany. No charge 








S™. MABY'S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary’s- 
road, C bury, ISLINGTON. —ENGLISH and FRENCH 
INSTITUTION for LADIES on the prineleies of Queen’s Col- 
ege.—The RE-OPENING LECTURE, on * The Importance of 
ogy as @ Department of Edueation? with Illustra- 
tions, will be delivered at 7 o’clock, p.m., on the irst aay ot Term, 
WE 16, by_ the Rev. J. F. DENHAM poe A., 
Y.R.S., Aut or of * The’ Spelling and Readivg Book upon New 
Principles’; Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand ; Leckaver of St. Bride’s, 
Pleet-street.— Admission to the Lecture rrez to any Lady or 
Gentleman presenting their cird.—Ladies wishing to complete 
heir attainments in any branch of Education can be received as 
Boarders for a Term, or longer,at St. Mary's Hall. Fee, Eighteen 
ay oy per Term, including Roard and Edueation.— Ladies wish- 
to jvin any of the = ~~ enter their Names the dav. 
before the Re-Opening.—Fu rticulars ma: ere obtained at 
the In Institution. Arh H “NORTHORO 'T, Principal 


OVERNESS.—W.:NTED, by a YOUNG 
GERMAN LADY (20), SITUATION in a centeel Family 
to instruet Children, notabov 3,inG rome Music, = Singing. 











Terms —. 8 partic. .rs address Mr. H. O., 8, Terrace, 
es, 8. W. 
UCATION, in a select FIRST-CLASS 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, at Streatham, conducted by a Lady 
who has lived many years in France and Germany. The wilowig 
Getinguished Professors attend: — Madame Rudersdorff, 
Bennett, J. B. Chatterton, Prof. Fusco and Dr. Bernays, of ‘Eton 
and King’s ¢ Colleaes. Arrangements are being made with 6 

rf, ie A 4 (Secretary to the Art-Treasures Exhibition), 4 

e d give Lectures upen the egy Department. 

Terms from ¢ 60 to 100 Guiness.— Address E. W. H., Mr. Coomes, 
Librarian, 141, Regent-street, W. 


188 J BNEINS and MISS ELLEN 
8S, who have acquired considerable experience) = 
re INSTRUCTION of advauce UPILS, receive YOUN 
ADIES, to whom are offered the advantages of a SIRST-CLASS 
EDUCATION and carefal Training. 
References are kindly permitted to 
The power Lady Watson, Wratburg Park, Cambridgeshire. 
The Ce Bervstorff, Wedendorf, Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Mrs. Fynes Clinton, Hertingfordbury Rectory, Herts. 
Mrs, T- NS Gladstone, Bowden Park, Wilts. 
Mrs. Churoh, Woodside, Hatfield, Herts. 
Miss Bele Carew, W. Buckland, Rectory, South Moulton, North 


he Re Ww. Drake, Vicar of ay Trinity, Coventry. 
ny apply ta Miss Jenxins, Sandford Villa, 23, 
Quem, Avenue-road, Regent’s Park. 








g year of meme or 1001. in one payment 
entitles a Student to a Perpetual Tick 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Gene Obstetric Residents, and 
Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected according to merit from 
those Students who have attended a second year. A resident 





FORTIFICATION, MILITARY DRAWING 

NDSCAPE PAINTING —Mr. FAHEY, whose 
Pupils ek. taken the highest Honours at , Military Colleges 
of Woolwich and Addiscombe, has by recent i & por- 
tion of time disengaged. For Terms, address to 28 yton-grove, 
Old Brompton, 8.W. 





House-Surgeon is sone ointed every six months from those 8 
who have obtained the College Diploma. 
. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, a enter Stu- 
dents, and give any further information requ’ 
Guy’s Hospital, August 13, 1857. 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

President—C. R. COCKERELL, Esa. R.A. 
Trustecs~P. HARDWICK, Esq. R.A. ; W. TITE, Esq. M.P. ; 
SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. A.R.A. 
Treasurer-THOMAS H. WYATT, Esq. 


The Committee are desirous of completing the List of Subscri- 
bers for 1, now been 30 and 400 in number, as early as ‘ible, 





in order to ” estimate the extent to which they may avail them- 
elven of the services of eminent Photographic Artists at Home 
d Abroad, with whom they are making arran ents. They 


cilealate upon pane GesSed to og to Subscribers, for each J 
. least uine or t otograp’ syoractng say in. 
by. 10 in, wamaoe be Chosen fi from a considerable nu r of fine 
subjects. 

e Prospectus and Rules will be forwarded on application. 
Post-oftice orders payable at Old Cavendish-street, 

ROBERT HESKETH, Hon. Sec. 

95, Wimpole-street, W. 


r | 10 SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, and Others 

(BRITISH and FOREIGN) —EXTENSION of TIME.— 
In accordance with represe ga ons made to the Committee by a 
Deputation of Artists, the TIME for sending in Desigus for a 
MEMORIAL of the GR BAT EXHIBITION of _ is EX- 
TENDED to TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2nd, 1858. A scale of 
2 inches to the foot is suggested, but not insisted on. 


THOMAS CHALLIS, Alderman, Chairman. 


AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the Direc- 
tion of the Board of Trade. — ” Separate CLASSES for 
MASTERS and MATES ~ the Merchant Service, at 68. 
Week, and for SEA AMEN, . per hae < meet daily at The 
Suilors’ Home, Well-street, oh. Doe d 











WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
IN CONNEXION with the. UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
~—TO PROFESSORS OF CHEMISTRY AND OTHERS.—The 
tees of this College, are desirous of receiving proposals from 
Ee aliti ose 3 willing to undertake the Shee of “ PRO- 
FESSOR OF CHEMISTRY,” which is about to become vacant 
by the resignation of the Present Professor, Edward Frankland, 
h.D. F. -C.5., who has been appointed Lecturer on Che- 
mistry at St. Bartholomew's S Hospital London. The Trustees 
propose the allowance to the Professor of the yearly salary of 150l., 
in addition to a proportion of the fees to be received from the 
students attending the classes of such Professor, and which hiew 
according to the nature and amount of the instruction requi 
The Professor is required to devote to the duties of the o 
much of his attention as may be deemed by “_ fps necessary 
for the efficient instruction of the st t is d that 
appli: eations may 
and that each Gentleman ae ing wil stat state, "is > aa general 
quali ns. Communica 0 the Trustees of 
the Inte Job yo Ly ante’ 0 0 avy h- J.P. Aston & 
Son, Solicits , Manchester. ey later than the oth | day of Septem- 
oe pent, honel be eo uly vanenied min and further information afford- 
e requ particular yopeetes that applications ma: 
not be made to the Trustees ind: y. J 
“tesceaeer, 14th August, 1857. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


(in connexion with the University of London). — Session 


857—8, 
The COLLEGE will OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 
12th day of October next. The ad- 
mission, hitherto required are of — present discontinued. The 
Session will terminate in July, 1 

Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 


The Trustees have to announce that Mr. Greenwood has been 
appointed | re a in the place of Mr. Scott, who has ned 
that office, thoush the Trustees are glad to state e that the Co ege 
retains the advantage of his valuable aid as Pro’ 

Courses of Instruction will be given in the following depart- 
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free. Applications tobe made at the Sailors =. 


ASTINGS.— WEST HILL HOUSE. — 
pe reo MATHEMATICAL and COMMERCIAL 


SCHOOL. 
Cond . the Rev. W. PORTER. 

The Course of a ion includes the usual branches of a 
sound and liberal education. It will be Mr. Porter's aim to adapt 
his system to the growing wants of the age, and he will be anak 
by an well qualified in the use of modern educational 
appliances 

erms, from 40 to 50 Guineas per annum. Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. 


ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 
Head Master—THOMAS HARVEY, M.A., Balliol College, 


Oxfor 
Assisted by Five Resident Masters, and other Teachers. 


The curriculum of Instruction is such as to qualify for the Uni- 
veniiies, the Army, or for a Mercantile life ; and, accordingly, any 
of the following Courses of Study may be adop 

Classical Coures, 2. due portion of time being also devoted 
to the study of English, phy, History, Ari Algebra, 
sr ea Fn French, and German. 

. A Course comprehending Arithmetic, Algebra, and Mathe- 
emia. both theoretical and practical ; Latin, French, German, 
and the usual branches of an English Education ; and for such as 
are destined for the Army, Hindustani, Fortification, Military 
Drawing and Surveying in the field. 

3. A Commercial and English Course, along with Mathematics, 
French, German, or Spanish. 

N.B.—Particular attention is given to preparing boys for the 
Indian appeintments, Civil and Military. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN, after the Holidays, on the Ist 
~ ease! and Prospectuses may be had on application to the 

ea aster. 


J APIES COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 
SQUARE. 


The CLASSES will BEGIN for the Session 1857-1858 on 

THURSDAY, a 15, under the following Professors :— 
ev. J. Baines, M Oxon.—Biblical Literature, Latin. 

T.8 tn nes, Esq. ti 3 a Language and Literature. 
Richard Cuil, Shea. Fs F. s. 1% * Seatian Aloud. 
James Heath, Esq. B.A. Lond.—Ancient History. 
Prof. Heimann, Pb. D.—German Language and Literature. 
Prof. Hullah—Vocal Music, a 
(Vacant ;—Natural Histor: 
a Kiokel, Ph. D.—History of Fine Art, Geography. 
Rev. Walter Mitchell, M. A Cantab. ~ Mathematics. Natural 


Philosophy. 
Mons ‘Adolohe “Ragon—French Language and Literature. 
( Vacant:'— Modern History. 
Signor Valletta—Italian Tenguage and Literature 














FEES. 
For Pails taking the entire — of Study, 187. 18s. a-year, or 
7173.0 Entrance Fee, il. 1 

For Pupils attending two or mae Classes, 11. lis. 6d. a meet for 
Classes mecting twice a-week, and 11, 18. for those meeting o1 

For Pupils attending one Class only, 2l. 28. a Term for Classes 
mecting twice a-week, and ll, 11s. 6d. for eae mnesting once, 


The SCHOOL for goujos. PUPILS will RE-OPEN on 
RSDAY, October ist. The Fees are, 5l. 5s. a Term for Pupils 
under, and 61. 6s. for tny above, Fourbesn 
Prospectuses may be had on cipliontion | at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 





ments :— 
quaneuages and Literat of Greece and Rome—Prof. J. G. 


B.A 
plop rative Grammar, English Language, and Literature— 
Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy—Prof. A. J. Scott. 
Mathematics and Physics— Prof. A 7 Visganarsenman M.A. 


Jurisprudence—Prof. Christie. 
a a ical Economy—Prof. Christie, 
ry — Elementary Course — Technological Course—The 
application of Chemistry to the Arts and Manufactures, and Ana- 
vs ical and Practical Course, with wey ye in the Labora- 

tory—Prof. Edward Frankland, Ph.D. F RS. F.C.S. 

N.B. In consequence of Dr. Frankland (AL accepted the ap- 
pointment of Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, the Professorship of Chemistry will shortly become vacant, 

and will be supplied without delay.—Due notice of the appoint: 
ment of a successor will be given. 

Natura] History—The eutire Course occu) coompies two Sessions. The 

subjects for this Session are Geology and Botany—Prof. W. C. 
Williamson, M. R. C.8.L._F.R.8. 

French Language and Literature — Mons. A. hee Kn 

German L and I, Mr. T. Th 





EVENING CLASSES FOR PERSONS NOT ’ ?e-oene 
ont COLLEGE AS STUDENTS 
I Literat Rd Greece and Rome (for school- 
masters and. p*. Prof. Greenwood. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (for schoolmasters and 
others)— Prof. Sandeman. 
Jurisprudence—Prof. R. C. Christie. 
Natural History—Prof. Williamson. 
Additional Lectures on which the attend: 
optional and without fees 
n the Greek of the New 7 Testament, by Prof. s eeeeeet. 
On the Hebrew of the Old Testament, by Prof. 
is fe Relations of Religion to the Life of the’ Sehalar, by Prof. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for 
competition by Students of the Owens College. 
The Victoria Sciclarship, for oo Classical Learn- 
etition in the critical 


ings & annual value 20/., tenable for two 
‘estament; annual value 


‘0 yea) 
Wellington Scholarship, for com 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New 

1 r. 

The Dalton Bcholarshipe, vi viz., Two Sebelarenies for Scholarships fa 
annual value 501. each, tenable for =x years; in 
Cah for = more 


Mathematics, annual value Ned cach 


two years. 
lton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered, the 
particulars of which will be published previous to the opening of 


woe Dalton Prize in Natural History, value 15!. given annu- 


For the better maint of discipline and superjptendence of 
poop & out of class hours, ram ee are in progress accordi 
ich parents and guardians may pla 
day under the superintendence of an officer appointed to that 
charge. Those so entered will, fora fixed fee, have the aoe 
of being cnn in for under his superinte 
ne n not employed is 
aaa withia nthe College wa 
ae not so entered, t 








of the students is 












Prizes may 

oar be had from Mr. Nicholson 

~ ao where applications may } 

iengneer e 2st of vee fy and th 
ing the _— hof 8 Septem ext, b b 

N P. ASTON, Belteitor and. s6d 
St. James’ . Chambers, So we - 
Man » August 
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MR. KIDD’ S LECTURES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


N R. WILLIAM KIDD has received an INTI- 

MATION that the SUBJECTS of bis LECTURES address 
themselves powerfully and peeatiarly to the industrious ARTI 

N, MECHANIC, and OPERATIVE of every Clas ‘Also, 
siguificant Tint that the best ivterests of EMPLOYERS would 
be consulted by making the said Lectures POPULAR among the 
EMPLOYED and their Families, both in Town and Country,— 
The Hint is largely suggestive of good.— New-road, Hammersmith, 
August 29. 


MR. KIDD’S POPULAR LECTURES FOR THE MILLION. 
NV R. WILLIAM KIDD is Now PREPARED to 


form ENGAGEMENTS for the Approaching Season, and 
a List of his New Lectures for 1857—8 will be sent post free. The 
subjects are unusually nose nel and very widely varied, with the 
view to embrece att that can tend to render Life rationally 
enjoyable, induce to habits of Thousht, exalt the Intellect, enlarge 
the Mind, establish Brotherly Love, make Gop worshipped, 
Earth a Paradise, and the World’s inh bitente harmlessly happy. 
—New-road, Hammersmith, August 2¢ 


MR. KIDD'S LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LECTURES. 
NV R. WILLIAM KIDD’S NEW LECTURES 


for 1857—8, comprise Choice Subjects on Natural His- 
tory, Natural Science, Natural Philosophy, Natural Magic. Social 
Ethics, Things in General, and Things in Particular— All good- 
naturedly seelvins themselves into the True Philosophy of 
Every-day Life.—Terms for One Lecture, or a Course, sent (with 
the Cirew. fe ‘post free.— -New-1 road, Hammersmith, August 29. 








Na PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Sons 
of G es where Thirteen Pupils are received, there are 
now VACANCIES for THREE LITTLE BOYS, between the 
ages of Five and Twelve. The locality is within ten minutes’ 
walk of Kensington Gardens. Terms Forty Guiseas per annum, 
inclusive of extras. References ofthe highest order. Mich: relmas 
Term bint commence September 11.—C. R. M, Haruis, 22, Bow- 
street, W. 


OMPANION TO A LADY.—A place of this 

nature is desired fora YOUNG LADY, aged 19, who plays 

and sings well. As respectability of position is ‘the main object, 

a small Salary would suffice. References exchanged.—Address 
X. Y., Post-office, Shanklyn, Tsle of Wight. 


ONS. F. DE PORQUET, Author of ‘Le 

Trésor,’ after an absence of Fourteen Years from Tavistock- 

si has RETURNED TO TOWN, where he continues giving 

ESSONS on his Popular Method to Schools, Institutions, and 

KE nilies within fifty miles of London.— Address Lodge, Crosby 
Ha i, City, and 64, Albany-street, Regent’ s Park. 


R. C. F. MEYER receives PUPILS of the 

age of Fourteen and upwards for Instruction in GE RMAN, 

FRENCH, and MATHEMATICS. Terms moderate. Most 
satisfactory references. —Address Montbrillant, Geneva. 


ERMAN, French, Italian. —Dr. ALTSCHUL 

Author of ‘ The First a Reading-Book,’ &c., Ex am. 
Roy. Coll. Pre., M. Philolog. 8., Prof. Elocution. —TWO LAN- 
GUAGES TAUGHT in the same lesson or alternately, without 
any addition to the terms, at the Pupils’ or at his own House. 
Each Language spoken in his PR IVATE Lessons and select 
separateCLASSES. Preparation (in Languages for mercantile and 
ordinary pursuits of life, the Universit Army and Civil Service 
Examinations.—9, OLD BOND-STREET, PICt ICC. ADILLY. 
N R. FRANZ THIMM, Foreicn Boox- 

SELLER and PUBLISHER, 3, Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London. be = to inform the Pu blic that he has OPENED 
a BRANCH BUSINESS forthe SALE of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

- 32, PRINCESS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


BANE of DEPOSIT.— This Company was 


established in 1844, for the purpose of opening to the Public 


























an easy and unquestionably safe mode of Investment, with a 
high and uniform rate of Interest. 

Deposit Accounts may be opened with sums of any amount, and 
increased from time to time, at the convenience of Depositors. 

PAYMENT OF INTEREST, 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and, for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be rec teived at the 
Branch Offices, or remitted through Country Bankers. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

3, Pall Mall East, London. 

Forms for opening accounts, and further particulars forwarded, 
post free, on application 


HE COMMERCIAL. B AN K “of LONDON 
ISSUES (free of charge) CIRCULAR NOTES and LET- 
TERS of CREDIT, payable in all the chief Cities and Towns on 
the Continent and elsewhere. Intere s now allowed 
cent., being 1 per cent. below the ater oe um rate of 
Bank of wn on Sums of Money placed 
toa few days’ not 
Lothbury, and Henrietia- street, Covent-zarden 


iO PRINTERS.—About Eleven Hundred lb. 

of SMALL PICA, Scotch Fount, complete, Roman and 

Italic, equal to new, used only for a small impression of one book. 

Lowest price 502. cash —Specimen at Mr. D. Bryce’s, Publisher, 2, 
Amen-corner, l’aternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH- 


e STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements, char; - 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until t 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all ve vie on 
trusted to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices 
far below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH 
will find it much to their advantage to apply te him 

—— Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 





eposit, subject 


on ¢ 








OTICE to the SUBSCRIBERS for the PockErT 
EDITION of DR. on BE LL’S EXPOSITORY 


The Publisher ts to find tat the cancel pages promised to 
be given for the Book of Samuel were, in his absence, omitted to 
be inserted in Part 15, although prepared for the purpose before 
his leaving home Subse: ibers are requested to make application 
for these pages to their respective Boo Ncosllere before having their 
Bibles bound up, so as to render them perfect. As many have 
been printed as su pply every Subscriber with a copy. 


Lend paat blisher, in thanking his numerous Patrons for their 
support to his Bible enterprises, begs to suggest that at least one 
aaa should be allowed » elapse before binding the ou ABB. — 
SCHOOL EXPOSITORY BIBLE, soas to allow the ink to 
thoroughly dry— Lote ng in its present effective state, Ail 
he el ce and sweetness in which the Publisher delivers this 
beaut; Volume to his Subscribers. 





W. R. M‘Puoun, Publisher, Glasgow and London. 





OF YSTAL PALACE.—THREE THOU- 

SAND CHILDREN instructed in the TONIC SOL-FA 
method will Sing a Selection of unaccompanied VOCAL MUSIC 
in the Large Orchestra of the Centre Transept on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, September 2nd. tween the two parts Mr. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling Hospital, will perform on the Great 
Festival Organ. Doors open at 10, Music to commence at 2.— 
Admission One Shilling. Children under twelve half-price. Re- 
served Seats, Half-a-Crown each. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW.— 

The SECOND GRAND EXHIBITION of Lg hoane Plants, 
Cut Flowers, and Fruit, with Special Separate Prizes for Ama- 
yan and © eeenere, will take place on WEDN ESD DAY, THURS- 
DAY, and FRI the 9th, 10th, and llth Se ‘September. On 
WwW ~ the Sef will be open at 12. Admission Five Shillings. 
On Thursday and Friday the Doors will be opened at 10. Admis- 
sion One Shilling, Children half price. 

All Plants and Fruits intended for exhibition, must be entered 
on or before Thursday, the 3rd September. For Schedules and 
Regulations, apply at the Secretary's Office. 

By order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, August 2ist, 1 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ORGAN PERFORM- 
ANCES.—Mr. GEORGE COOPER, Organist to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and of St. Sepulchre’s, WILL PLAY on the GRAND 
ORGAN, built by Messrs. Gray & Davison, for the Handel Fes- 
tival, on FRIDAY NEXT the 4th of September, at Four o'clock. 
The oe will be duly announce 
N.B. It is intended to follow this by a series of Performances by 
the most eminent Organists of the d ay SEO. GROVE 


VHE FRENCH SCHOOL of FINE ARTS. 
—The CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY have entered into 
arrangements with the Society of Artists in Paris, under the 
presidency of the Baron Taylor, for the EX XHIBITION of 
PICTURES by living artists, members of this distinguished 
Society, in the Picture Gallery, at Sydenham. 

The © of the A specially formed for the 
above purpose, is composed of M. A. Moreau, President, and 
MM. Justin, Ouvrié ty Cibot. “6. Lefebure, Sabatier, A. 
De Fontenay, and A. Bohn. 

The Works of the French School now exhibiting in the Gallery 
comprise, with oad others, important specimens by the following 
celebrated Artists 











Secretary. 








T. Coubare E. Dubufe C. Troyon 
oomen Jacquand jaz 

Le Poittevin E. Frere Fiehel 

E. Flandin Grolig Isambert 
Palizzi Antigua Laugée 
Couturier Tassaert E. Wagner 
Grevedon tudin Biard 
Garneray De Beaumont Rouget 
J. Rousseau Décamps Caraud 


Laffitte, &c. &e. 
The prices are affixed toevery picture, and intending purchasers 
are oy ol to apply to Mr. H. Moerorp, F.S.A., at his Office 


in the Galle By order, 
Crystal Pale, August 26, 1857. G. GROVE, Secretary. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— Isle of 
Man, Bangor, B and Llandudno.—Tickets, for 28 

days, are now issued at the Paddington Station. Fares :—Isle of 
Man, 608, and 458. ; Bangor, Beaumaris, and Llandudno, 7(s. and 
508. Passengers may break the journey at Chester, and proceed to 
Manchester, the fare there and back being included in the above 
ares, Further particulars may be known on application at the 
Company ’s Offices. 








GREAT WE: STE RN RAILW AE ad 
TEN DAYS’ EXCURSION tothe WEST my TES ae 
DAY, EXCURSION 
d leave Puddington at 8 a.m. for Plymouth vetoes 
facilities for visiting Torbay, Brixham, Dartmouth, and the South 
Coast of Devon), calling at Weston- super-Mare, Bridgewater, 
Taunton, Tiverton-road, Exeter, Barnstaple, and Bideford (for 
ilfracombe and the North Coast of Devon), Starcross, Dawlish, 
Teignmouth, Newton, Torquay, Totnes, and Kingsbridge-road, 
and returning on& Saturday , the 12 bth of September, from Plymouth, 
at 6°20 a.m., and intermediate Stations, as per handbills. 
Fares (there and back):— 
Weston-super-Mare and Bridgewater 
| mn and Tiverton-road 
xete 





On Ww w the 2nd of September, an 


and 138, 
and 152. 
and 1 





208. 
2°. 









8. 
8. 


Btareross, Dawlish; and. 258, and 172, 
Newton, ‘Torquay, and Totness 278. and 188. 
Barnstaple and Bideford .... 308. aud 208, 
Kingsbridge-road and Plymo " 308, and 20s, 
Children under twelve years of ag e half. price. Tickets not 


transferable, and only available for the ixoucsion Train. 


BELGIAN AND PRUSSIAN POSTAL 
SERVICE, 

CONTINENTAL PARCELS AND SAMPLE EXPRESS, 

EVERY NIGHT with H.M. Mails from Dover, 

To all Parts of Europe, 

At fixed and moderate through rates, 

To be had with instructions to senders at Chief Office, 

52, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 








OTANICAL COLLECTIONS and DESIDE- 

ATA.—FRED. Y. BROCAS having sy d the HER- 

B: iRIG ‘M and DUPLICATES of the BOTANICAL SOCIETY 

of LONDON, is prepared to supply rare Desiderata or extensive 
Collections of British or Exotic! -lants. 

Frev. Y. Brocas, Botanist, 38, Tay iatock: street, Covent- “garden, 

London, W.C. 


HE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and Fresh 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS ; Sea Water, Tanks, Glasses, 
and every other requisite, ON SALE. An illustrated, riced 
and deseriptive List on application. a Tanks, by Sanders : 
Woolcott, at their prices —W.-ALFO D LLOYD, 19 and 20 
Portland- ‘road, Regent’s Park, London, Y. 


DVERTISEMENT.— A_ Gentleman has 

WRITTEN A POEM, which, with the egotism of his class, 

he considers worthy of publication. Any eccentric Lady or Gen- 

tleman (N.B. None but an eccentric person was ever known to do 

so enaeniens an act) who will advance 20. or 3vl. for the purpose, 

will ed as a “‘ friend in need.”—Address M. E., Post-office, 
Clifton, near Bristol.—Spero ! 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 
ONUMENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 


rate, Official and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and 
Platesin Mediaeval and Modern Styles. Arms sought for : sketch, 
28. 6d.; in colour, 58. ; Fon on vellum, 21s. ; Crests o: nm Seals, 
88.3 Monograms and Heraldic designs executed in cottent style. 
—T, Moning, a ponped Artist and Engraver, 44, High Holborn, 
W.C. Price List by p 














R. TENNANT, Groxocisr, 149, Strand, 
ndon, gives PR. ACTICAL INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
R: ‘LOGY. and GEOLOGY. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES.—The Rev. a. 
SMALL (ten years a Missionary in India), assisted by 
Gentleman long resident in Persia, gives INSTRUCTION” ie 
Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, Hindusténi, Persian, an i, at 
No. 3, Leadenhi all-street, 6 or at Schools and Private Residences in 
London and Environs. Address 1, St. John’s-grove, Croydon, 8. 


GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, a 
native of Hanover, accustomed to tuition, will be h: 
— LESSONS to Ladies in GERMAN, in FRENCH (a 
n Paris), in DRAWING in different styles, avd PAINTIN 
WA ATER COLOURS; or to meet with a Daily Engagement. rhe 
best me henene can be given.—Address E. G., 23, rset-street, 
Portman-square. 











N M.D., who has the care of 6,000 People in 
a Mining district, icin to take as PUPIL a an pon 
about to enter the Profession, and who will have unusual op) 
tunities of being well grounded in his studies.— For terms 
ferences apply to F. G. S., Beaufort, Monmouthshire. 


HE TIMES NEWSPAPER, quite clean and 
uncut, FOR SALE on the day of publication, unstampe 
2d, stamped 3d.—Apply at Esers’s Library, 27, Old Bond-street. 


ANTED, a Secondhand Stamped Cop 
THE ATHEN 2U M, to be forwarded not more y 
week after date of publication.—Address, with price per Pieces 
Ww. , care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising Agent, 32, Castle- 
street, Liverpool. 


OOKS.—Early in September will be pub- 

lished a GENUINE CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of nearly 
2,000 BOOKS, in almost every department of Literature, at un- 
precedented low prices for ready money. Institutions, Free Libra- 
ries, and all Persons interested in the compe of noes Standard 
Literature, can have the Catalogue gratis a io pentegs free on for- 
warding a postage stamp to the Publisher.—JO ILLER, 43, 
Chandos-street, rafalgar-square. 


ERY CHEAP BOOKS.—Now ready, to be 
had G free for one oy SKEET’S ANNUAL 
CLEARA NCE. oePe Ge ATALOGUE for 1857, containing a large 
Collection of Books, Old and Modern, entirely Miscellaneous, the 
whole of which are marked considerably under the usual prices, 
to make room for new aw for the ensuing season. 
10, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 


ATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, just pub- 
lished, Gratis including many Miscellaneous Articles at a 
low price, by THOMAS MILLARD, 70, Newgate-street, London. 


N ELBOURNE. — All Publishers (General, 

Law, Medical, Musical), Stationers, and Second-hand 
Booksellers are requested to send their CATALOGUES, as pub- 
lished, to Mr. GEO. ROBERTSON, MELBOURNE, per Messrs. 
Houlston & Wright, Paternoster-row, London. 


EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—Importations 
received Every Week, and include all the New Books of 
interest in advance of, or immediately ies American publica- 
tion. Lists forwarded regularly where ri ted, and any Work 
not in stock will be obtained within six weeks of order. 
*x* Just published, pee 68. ica CATA or in classified divisiaes, 
6d. each, post free, The AMERICA ALOGUE; 
Guide to American Litera ature, giving a full title, i size, 
number of pages, and date of publication of Works published in 
the United Btates since 1800, with the price at which ‘chey may be 
obtained in London. A comprehensive Index of Subjects and 
Authors —.. 
London: § m Low, Son & Co. 47, wc Saal hill, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publisher: 


pobtzair of GARRICK, Painted by PINE, 
FOR SALE, at Guirren’s Picture Gallery, 9, King-street, 
St. James’s-square, 8. W. 


ar The Proprietor of the Carlton 

Regent-street, is open to a FIRST-CLASS 

AGENCY. pn ry establishment —Address Mr. Carrer, Carlton 
Library, 12, Kegent-street, Pall Mall. 


AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISH MENT, WESTMORELAND. 

This Establishment, newly erected, is fitted up with every regard 
to the comfort of patients, and the most efficient practice of the 
Water Treatment It is situated on an eminence near the village 
of Bowness, with a commanding view of Windermere Lake. The 
salubrious atmosphere, its abounding springs of the purest water, 
and the ample range for exercise amongst the mountain scenery, 
added to the endless beauties and attractions of the whole district, 
di agul his E t as one of the most attractive in the 
King 


Proapectunes may be had by addressing Dr. Hupson, Winder- 
mere. 


OVEMENT-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS 

in LONDON and BRIGHTON, superintended by Dr. 

KOTH.—For particulars and Pr ectuses a pply to 16a, - 
Cavendish-street, London, or 11, Marlborough- piace, Brighton. 
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On the ist of October, Part I. of 


E GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN : illus- 
ny tented by JOHN E. COWERBS. Bonerived by C. JOHN- 
SON, Esq 'o be complete in Thirty Parts, 1a; uniform 
with’ The "Ferns of Great Britain.’ The Work ‘wil contain about 
————_, pas. — may be had through all Book- 
rs, or of the Publishe: 
_ John E. Sowerby, 8, Mead-place, Lambeth, 8. 


GowEnsyY: S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
SECOND EDITION. Reduced 25 per cent. 


12 Volumes, 2,754 Plates, 207. cloth boards. Vols. I. to VIL, 
Flowering Plants, 1,576 Plates, 101, 108. cloth boards. 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full ocloume’, 278.; partly coloured, 
yg 6s., with coloured Frontispiece. 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 
boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 188. ; partly coloured, 98. 


BetIsh POISONOUS PLANTS. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown ing tng 
full — 78.3 3 in, 58. 

hn E, Bowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, 8. 
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Lyre ed REPOSITORY of ART.—NO 

CHARGE for MOUNTING DRAWINGS, and the Framing 
neatly and cheaply executed. Winsor & Newton's, ai and Koberson’s 
Colours, and other Drawing materials, on precisely the same terms 
as at the ag eet with full allowance to the =: 
—T. ORDISH, ‘ow, next pton-square, 











IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL & POLY- 
BLANK. The Number for AUGUST contains 
LORD BROUGHAM, 
With Memoir. 
Maull & Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Picca- 
dilly; and W. Kent & Vo. Fleet-street. 





Just published, price 1s., per post, 1s. 1d. 
HE DRY. COLLODION PROCESS. 
y CHARLES A. LON 
Bland & Long 7b. 4 Instrument Tioes to the Queen, 
153, Fleet- Broce London. 

Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 1s. ; per post. 18. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on | GLASS 
and PAPER: aM for the 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 5s. royal 4to. cloth lettered, 
C*: AMBERS’S MINOR ATLAS. This 


od — consists of Fifteen Quarto Maps, beautifully printed 
2 





VOLUME V. price 15s. 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
ND. _A New Issue. From the EARLIEST TIMES to 
the RUSSI AN WAR. Revised under the care of Messrs. 


CHAMBERS. 
Also, PART XXXV. price 2s. 


PART XLIV. for SEPTEMBER, price 7d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 


PART X. price 7 
HAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the 


ay x New and Greatly Improved Edition. 
& R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 








anual Simple D 
Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light 
By CHARLES A. LONG. 


Bland & Long, Photographic Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 





Free by post, and on application, P 
HOTOGRAPHY.—Wholesale and Retail 
ee eee oe ALOGUES of : LENSES, 
DARK TENTS, PURE CHEMICALS, &c. ared by 
Buianp & ae Fn al and Photographic fostrument Makers 
to the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, Londen. 


Just published, Third Edition, post free, 6d. 
PECTACLES: When to Wear and How to 
Use them, ademeest to those who yee! their Sight. 


CHARLES A. 
Bland & Long, Optidiane to the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


LLIOTT BROTHERS, Opticians to the 

Ordnance, Admiralty and East India mpany, and succes- 

gors to Messrs. WATKINS & HILL, have just published, price 
8. 6d. each,— 


An ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


A POPULAR SKETCH of EXPERIMEN- 
TAL CHEMISTRY 


A POPULAR SKETCH of ELECTRO-MAG- 
—e, Strand, and 5, Charing Cross, London. 


FANCY STATIONERS — Others.— 

a high-class Neighbourhood in Surrey.— Mr. PAGE is 
directed to Sell the Trade of a FANCY STATIONER Dealer in 
Berlin Wools, &c.; together with a well-selected Public Library. 
—The Net Profits are full 2002. per annum, and may be entered 
—_ ng about 7501—Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer, &c., 8, Coleman- 
stree 


O BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, 
Others.—Three Miles from the West End.— PAG 
instructed to Sell the Trade of a BUOKSELLER STATIONE ER 

and PRINTER, eligibly situate in a healthy and bl 

trict on the high road.—The Returns are 1 ,300l. and may be en- 
tered upon for Prom 3002. to 700/.—The e Printing poral —Apply 

to Mr. Pace, Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
 'eo9— =o and GENERAL bg MER- 
CHANTS, 53 an Tremont-street, TON, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully. solicit CONSIGN MENTS of’ Books, En- 
th vings,. Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virti generally 
hey pay especial attention to the Sale of such consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
—_ and prompt returns in all cases. References: Hon. 
Campbe bell, United States Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, Lon- 
don; —_ . John M. Brodhead, Uomptrolier, United States ‘I'rea- 
sury ; m. N. P. Banks, Speaker o U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington ete t Keith & Co. Bos 
RODHEAD & Co. Seren, United States, 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S 
The Subscribers respectful! Ny solicit Consignments “y Public 
Sale in Boston, U.8., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, ayy Liverpool. 
EONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 


Sales bp Auction. 


Portion of the Library & a well-known Collector, changing 


residence. 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AU ag at 
their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
gust 31, and {ellowing day, atl o'clock precisely, a PORTION 
of the LIBRARY of a well-known Collector, changing his coe d 
dence, Prnmenem ovk Capital Modern Books, in the different branches 
of Literature and Art, illustrations of Poetry and the Drama, 

History, Belles Lettres, &c. 


May be viewed Friday and Saturday previ 
had on receipt of two stamps. 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d. the Second Edition enlarged, of 
REDENDA, AGENDA, POSTULAN Da; i 
or, the Faith, Duty, and Prayers of a Christian Missionary. 
i: Printed at St. Augustine's College Press, Kivine- 
tons, Waterloo-place, Londen. 
Just published, in demy 12mo, half bound, pp. 287, price 5s." 


UIDE COMPLET de L’ETUDIANT 
FRANQAIS, a Series of Progressive French Lessons, ar- 
ranged on a new and methodical plan, being an easy Word Book. 
a meena and idiomatical Phrase Book, a complete commen, an 
at —— time the easiest and most useful Book of References 











for all the difficulties the —a me omar in 

the ie WE, the French Language. LAN- 
Professor of the French Lang a 

po ay ’wW. Al lan, Paternoster-row. Norwich: Thomas Priest. 





NEY and CHOICE BOOKS 
in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Bartn’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 500 Copies. 
Fortuye’s LATER TRAVELS IN CHINA. 

GuizoT's Lire oF Sink Ropert PEEL, 
HAMILTON’s TRAVELS IN SINAI. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH. 

Two YEARS AGO, BY CHARLES KinGstEY. 1,200 Copies. 
Tue VoyaGeE or H.M.S. Resourses. 

Memoirs oF ELIZABETH DAVIES. 

CoNYBEARE AND Howson’s St, Pavt. 

Cuow CnHow, BY LADY FALKLAND. 

Lire OF GgoRGE STEPHENSON. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, Vols. III. & IV. 2,000 Copies. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF R. E. H. Greyson, 

THe Two ARISTOCRACIES, BY Mrs. GORE, 

City Pogms, BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 

AxneE SHekwoop.— Quits ! 

BorTHWICK’S RESIDENCE IN CALIFORNIA, 
Farina, BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Lorp Durrerin’s YACHT VOYAGE. 

Poems, BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Tom Brown’s ScHoot Days.—Ivors. 
Bownrine’s KincpomM AND Pgopie or SIAM. 
HARkBIS's SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
Kanez’s ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 

Frovupe’s History oF ENGLAND. 

Tue Days or My Lirg.—GLENCcORE. 
StrovuGHton’s AGES OF CHRISTENDOM. 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 

Tue Goop OLD Timgs.—BoTHwBLL. 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES. 
THORNBURY'S SONGS OF THE JACOBITES. 
Memoirs OF CHARLOTTE Bront£. 1,500 Copies. 
Wuite’s Houipay 1N Saxony. 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE oF St.-Simon. 

THE ATHELINGS.—JoHN HALIFAX. 

MEMOIRS OF FBLICE ORSINI. 

DyyEVoR TERRACE, BY Miss YonGE. 1,000 Copies. 
Hincauirr’s Visit TO THE HiGH ALPs. 
Rvsk1n’s ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 

Essays, BY JOHN EAGLES. 

Guy LivinestonE.—Romany Rye. 

ARaAGo’s Lives OF MEN OF SCIENCE. 

Ir 1s NEVER TOO LatE TO MEND. 1,000 Copies. 
Reap’s Rurat Porms.—QvEDAH. 

A Woman's Story, BY Mrs. §. C, Hatt. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN, BY X AnD Y. 

Tue Prorgssok, BY CURRER BELL. 

Lortvus’s RESEARCHES IN CHALDBA, 

MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL GURNEY. 

HELEN AND OLGA.—LiTTLE Dorrit. 

Waysipe Fanciss, BY Mrs, Broperir. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS.—TALLANGETTA. 

Huc’s CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 

Avrora LE1GgH.—Jgssiz CAMERON, 





Miscellaneous Books.—xrcvr Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, ‘Ancien of Lite- 
ary Property, will ay iby p poche ey ee their House, 
191, Piccadilly: on WED tember 2, and three fol- 
lowing days, a large Collection, ot *SSCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including a portion of the Library of a Clergyman, deceased 
hh and Forei, ign Theological Books, Biography phy, Vor and 
Travels, Natural History, Chemistry, the ae, @ dard Works 
of Fiction, Miscellaneous Foreign Literat ag Cornelius a 
pide, Commentaria, 10 vols.— ‘Alexandr 0 N jatalis Historia Eccle- 
siastica, 8 vols. in 6—Bedx O Opera, 8 vols. in 3—Hasted’s History of 
ent, 3 vols. — Dodwell’s Greece, extra coloured—Illustrated 
London News, 12 vols.—Painter’s Palace of es by Hazie- 
Wood, 2 vols.—Alison’s Europe, 20 vols.—Edinburgh Review, 9-5 
Plete to January, 1854—Hansard’s Parliamentary a, = 

ny —Shakspeare’s Plays, by Johnson, Steevens, and 
vols. calf gilt—Prichard’s Physical History of Man, 6 vols. ee 's 
Acts and Monuments, 8 vols.—Morier’s Travels in Persia, 2 vols.— 
several curious Books and Tracts, specimens of Early Typography 

—afew Law Books, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








HE tps’s SPANISH CONQUESTS IN AMERICA. 
A *s EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA, 
MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 
BosweE.t’s Lerrers TO TEMPLE. 
MILLER’s TesTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 
MEMOTRS OF GENERAL NAPIER. 
Tue Dgapd Secret.—NoTaine New. 
ARMSTRONG’S ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 
@Cy Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an 
ample soos is provided of all the principal New Works as they 


occur. 
ingle paneer ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

Fifteen "Volumes of the Newest Works at — a exchange- 
able (in Sets) ~ pleasure, Five Guineas per An 

Book Societies, 'Town and Village Libraries, and i Literary Insti- 
tutions Heyes yes y on moderate terms. 

A revised Listof Works withdrawn from circulation, and offered 
at greatly rednced prices for Cash, is now ready, and will be for- 
warded on application. 

CHarLes Epwarp Mvupte, New Oxford-street, London; and 
Cross-street, Manchester. 





MiSs.™ LINDSAY’S latest VOCAL COM- 
OSITIONS :—Airy Fairy ee and Maud, Poetry b; 
A. fgg dr Esq., each, 28. 6d.— Bridge, Poetry by Lo ~ 
fellow -— Resi: wus Stcred Bon , 28. 6d.—all beautiful 7 
ilustiated. =_— il 's Rest, 6d —A Psalm of Life, 
6d. ( Be)-The Lor will Provide, 28. ee em a Duett. 
36.“ Exccstor, 28. 6d. (Duett or Trio, 3¢.)—Speak Gently, 2s. od 
(Duett, 33.)—N.B. Pianos on hire, at 138, per month and upwards. 
London ; Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlimgton-street. 


THe NORWICH FESTIVAL.—Persons at- 
. tending, 9 these tran Lee Bg amen ee ogee 
lished in ROBERT Ce SOOKE & CO.’S celebrated — of H nan D- 
BOOKS, the ——— — > by John Bishop, o: mg od 

he value f these editions were “tested b: 
sands at the Handel J Festival, at the “Crystal Palace. E 
complete, price 2s. cnae: edition of Messiah, 1s. 4d, Speci men 





pages gratis and post 





USIC, gratis and postage free, i. ¢., a Selec- 
th woe ae? ‘New, serous, ye eg een Ballads, by 
e most celebrated Com 2, af 

——- posers y. e Words anda tew 


NE FAITHFUL HEA’ HEART, by J. R. Toomas, 


2s. Also, by the same — Dwelleth b ew in Lo ay 23.— 
We Meet Again, 28.— Welcome Home, 28. guise y the Se 
tg is Lost to us for is 28 Roe 4 exquisite gems o 
mel ble, and suited to most ed 
ears.” 


LEGANT and HIGHLY poruLss 
SONGS ae o’ the Banks o’ the Dee, 2s. — ae 








ves, 28 —Chim o nesin, | beautiful Bells, 2. 2, (Duett, 28. . 6d.)— 
Fading ‘Deda 28, (Duett, 28. 6d.)—Truth in Absence 28. (Ductt, 
a ng not with Gem 22.—Mary Astore, 28.—Guard her as 


Mother's gentle Word, 2a. “Gd Her bright 

eee of. —Why do Summer Roses Fade, 28. 4 
Li 6d.—Your Boy i 

oe Mead | (Miss M. Lindsay’ ”, 


by Robert Cocks & Co. New Burli: 
ers to the Queen. To be had ofall 


OOKS BARGAIN, 


Dodsley’s Annual Register, from commencement, 
1758, to 1834 inclusive, and General Index, 78 vols. 8yo. full- 
bound russia, marbled edges, 121, A fine set. 

Edinburgh Review, from commencement, 1802, to 
end of 1855, with all’ er Indexes, 105 vols. half- bound russia, 
full gilt, marbled edges, 151, 

Quarterly Review, from commencement, 1809, to 
end of 1856, with all the Indexes, 99 vols. half-bound russia, 


121. 
Kuig rit’ 's Pictorial Shakspere, with the Bio; hi 
and Doubtful Plays, 8 vols. ne 8vo. calf gilt, foe opm | 


178, 

National Portrait Gallery, with Memoirs by Jer- 
dan, 5 vols. imperial Svo. calf extra, 31. 3s. 

Beauties of England and Wales, by Britton and 
Brayley, with Introduction b: Brewer, fine impressions, 26 
vols. 8vo. half-bound russia, gilt, 

of Scotland and Treland, 7 vols. 8vo. 

half calf, f, pit, uniform in colour and pattern with the pre- 
ceding, 2. 

Rees’ Cyclopedia, or Universal Dictionary of Arts, 

lates, by Scott, &c., 45 vols, ato. 
full bound calf, gilt, marbled edges, in 23 vols., 7 

Sharpe’s Collection of British Prose Writers, Por- 
traits, 40 vols. 18mo. bound in 20 vols. calf gilt, 2l. 5a. 

Sharpe’s Edition of the El t Extracts, Prose, 
Verse and Epistles, 18 vols. 18mo. calf gilt, uniform, 38s. 

Sharpe’ s Edition of the British Poets, includin; ng 


Translations, edited by Park, Plates, 72 vols. 18mo. half boun 
in 36 vols, 31. 153. 


Burepeen Scenery, complete set, viz. :—Italian, 
, Swiss, French, Sicilian, Rhine, and Reeraien, by 

Sonne Cockburn, and Dewint , large paper, ‘evade ™ pressions, 
7 vols. royal 4to, half-bound red morocco, gilt top edges, 61. 108. 

Literary Gazette, from commencement, 1817, to 
1853 inclusive, 97 vols. 4to. half calf, neat, 31 158. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary History, from 1066 to 
1803, 36 vols. royal 8vo. half-bound russia, fresh set, 5. 

Hawkins’s General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music, Plates, 5 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 51. 58. 

Knight’s Pictorial Bible, with Notes by Dr. Kitto, 
4 vols. royal 4to. calf gilt, marbled edges, 3/. 15s. 

Plato, the Works of, translated by Sydenham and 
Taylor, 5 vols. royal 4to. calf gilt, 41. 48. 

Cook’s (Captain) Three Voyages, the Original Edi- 


tions, with the large Plates, 8 vols. royal 4to. fresh calf, gilt, 
and folio Atlas, half calf, gil t, bl. 


Penny Magazine, both Series, 14 vols. half-bound 
morocco, 2. 28. 

Bacon’s (Lord) Works, with Life, Last Genuine 
Edition, 10 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 32. 

Shakspeare, with the Notes of Johnson, Steevens, 
and Keed, 21 vols, 8yo. calf gilt, by J. Bohn, 41. 10s. 1803 

Bell’s Edition, large paper, Portraits 
of Actors, Scenes, me i” vols. 8v0. the original calf gilt, beau- 
tiral tad oe 

Bell’s British Theatre, Plates, complete set, 34 
vols. 18mo. calf gilt, 21, 153, 

Hogarth’s Works, Originals, fine impressions, 108 


Plates, atlas folio, bound russia extra, Joints and gilt edges, 
with Cook’s Description, 4to. half russia, 71. 7 


Vetning CEuvres, Completes de, 71 vols. 8vo. calf 
neat. 158. 
All the gies are warranted perfect, and fully answering the 


— eo give 
F. HUSK, Bookseller, Gate Brumby), 24, Hay- 
madiel, St. pa, Established in 1506 


a Treasu wi 
Smile ies me e ati i. 
—Excelsior (ask for M 
Blue, a 28. 6d.— AF Bride ae 


28, 6d. 
Published exclusive! 
street, London, Pub 


usice 
sellers. 
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Lately published, 
BEwicks HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 
2 vols. cloth, 10. lls. 6d. 
London : Longman & Co:: and all Booksellers. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 
Now ready, price 1s. ; or by post, lg. 1d. 
HE MUTINY of the BENGAL ARMY: 
nu Historical Narrative. By ONE WHO HAS SERVED 
UNDER SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 32. 6d. cloth, 
WwaArsips. GATHERINGS. 


E. M. T. 
“The herbs we vesek to heal our woe 
mene by our pathway grow 5 
r common air is balm.” 


Sidisoteen Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
This day, Fourth Edition, 3% 


ROVERBS and their LESSONS. By 
R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
By the same Author, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
Edition, revised, 38. 6d. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


ENGLISH: 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Third Edition, enlarged, 4s. 
R*> SON and INSTINCT.—The Rev. 
EDWARD TAGART, F.L.S., has contributed a most inte- 
resting Paper on this difficult rose to the ZOOLOGIST for 
SEPTEMBER, price ls. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 189. demy 8vo. cloth gilt, third edition of 


N EWMAN’S BRITISH FERNS; comprisin 
accurate Figures, full Descriptions, List of Localities, an 
se Instructions for Cultivating. 
Mr. Newman reigns supreme as an eatherity on British Ferns. 
..We most cordially recommend this work as one which, in 
accuracy of observation, clearness of description, and beauty of 
illustration, has not its equal.’ "—Annals of Natural History. 
“Cannot do better than consult Mr. } Bowman's “History of 
British Ferns.’”—Mr. Ward on Closed Glass Cas 
London: John Van Voorst, sieimadiin Tow. 


Price 28. 6d. post free, 


NDIGESTION, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
and Le tecunh fg hala? DISEASES : their true Nature and Cura. 
baer established by Cases. By WM. BRETT, Esq. M.R.CS. 
ar hoes eden luable disquisition of a special kind.” 
Es parti isquis 
* ee en ee Atheneum, July 4, 1857. 
“*A work of science, chenoctarionl by many ingenious sugges- 
tions.”. Medical Circular, Aug. 5, 185 


London: ‘Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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ESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET: 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848, By THOMAS 
THOMSON, .D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With 
Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith, 8vo. cloth, 153, 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


CROKER’S FAIRY LEGENDS. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. free by post, 
parey LEGENDS and TRADITIONS of 
oe of IRELAND. Third Edition. By T. CROF- 
TON CROKER, Esq. 
London: ~ illiam Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


SALE’S KORAN. 
New edition, with s) Eee and View of the Beit or Mosque at 
ecca. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 
HE KORAN, commonly called The Alcoran 
of Mohammed ; translated into English immediately from 
bye original Arabic; with maplanstory Notes, taken from the 
pp dC o which is prefixed a Preliminary 
eens by G. Sate, Gent. A new edition, with a Memoir of 
the Translator, and with V arious Readings and Lllustrative Notes 
from Savary’s version of the 
London: William Tege & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
Just published, price 4s. crown 8yc> 
oO N I L D A: 
A Roman Romance of the XVI. Century, written in the 
Spenserian Stanza. 
sai By FELIX MELDRED. 
London: John Mitchell, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old 
Bond-street. = 
Just published, cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 
HRISTIANITY the LOGIC of CREATION. 
By HENRY JAMES. 

















Recently published, cloth, 2s. post free, 
HE CHURCH of CHRIST not an ECCLE- 
SIASTICISM. By HENRY JAMES. 


London : Dus White, 36, Bloomsbury-street, 
street, W.C. 


New Oxford- 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


I. 
ILICES EXOTIC; or, Figures and De- 
scriptions of Exotic Ferns, perticularly such as are most 
desirable for Cultivation. By. W HOOKER, F.R.S. 
Part I., 10s, beautifully coloured. 
It. 


ATLAS of BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn 


from Professor Harvey's ‘ Phycologia Britannica.’ Part II., 6e. 
beautifully coloured. 


Ill. 
SYNOPSIS of BRITISH SEAWEEDS, Com- 


piled, with the Sanction and Assistance of the Author, from Pro- 
fessor Harvey's ‘ Phycologia Britannica.’ One vol. 210 pp, 5s, 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street.\Covent-garden. 


e Press, 
ae REBELLION pod INDIA. How to 


By JOHN Bi BRUCE: NORTON, Esa. 
Barrister-at-Law, Madras. 
Richardson Brothers, 3, tear, E.C. 
HE CONFESSIONS of ROUSSEAU. — 


Revised from the Edition of 1796. With a Preface by the 





Editor of the Reasoner. Cloth lettered, 28. 3d. 
a —_ ry question, and ver. 
much beyond Be. comparison, hi There is no wor 
in the French language of which Sy ari6 is, is more racy, and, in- 
deed, more classically pare Brougham. 

London: I olyoake & Co. 147, Fleet-street. 

















1 thick vol.) with upwards of 200 expl Illustrations on 
Wood and Steel, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth, 
HE USEFUL METALS and their ALLOYS. 
By the following Authors :— 


OHN SCOFFERN, M.B. Londo 
WILLIAM TRURAN, C.E. late Engineer st the Dowlais Iron- 
wi AM CLAY, Esq. ptoresy Aron and Steel Works. 
RO Kn OXLAND, Plym 
Wi M FAIRBAIRN, F.K.S, Manchester. 
w. sITKIN, Birmingham 
WILLIAM VOSE PICKETT, Esa. 


London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 
Published this day, price 2a. 6d. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for SEPTEMBER. 





mre 


mare 
Fy 














Contents. 
Mr. hdenarike—On the Land Tax Statistics of England and 


es, 
Dr. Strang- On ithe Money Rate of Wages in Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland. 
Mr. Saree peneee-—-Mananeaiam on the Statistics of the Cur- 
rant 
Mr. Newmarch—On the Electoral Statistics of England and 
Wales.—Concluded. 
Miscellanes. 
London : John William Parker & Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for Szprem- 
BER 1857. No. DIII. Price 2s. 6d, 


Contents. 





Military Education. 
What will he do with aut By Pisistratus Caxton. Part IV. 
8. 


he Book and the R 
Scenes of Clerical Life—N o os a 8 Repentance. Part III. 
New Sea-side Studies, No. IV. 
Memoranda ont the ia 
The Bengal Mut: 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
» | AYRASER'S MAGAZIN E for SEPTEMBER, 1857. 
rice 2s. 6d, contains : 


| A Visit to Eton. 
| Naval Education. 
Helps’ - i of Spanish 





Handel. 
Magpies. 
The Taste of the Day. By a Pro- 


fessional Painter. Part I.— | 
Introductory. ertamary. 

The Interpreter: a Tale of the | An Essay on Crotchets. By a 
War. Part IX. ByG. J.Whyte | Manchester Man. 
Reville, ne of ‘ Digby = a4 Pro ogrens of the Sub- 
Grand,’ pine King 


‘sl John W. Parker > a. West Strand. 
HE TRAIN, No. 21, for Sepremser, illus- 


rated, price 1s., contains a Portrait of Shirley Brooks, after 
a a by Herbert Watkins, and Articles by Robert Brough, 








Frank sonal Edmund Yates, Edward Draper, J. Palgrave 
Simpson, J. I . Friswell, . Hollingshead, and other Popular 
ritere. 
i Groombridge & Sons. 
7 ITAN for SEPTEMBER. No. CL. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


Contents, 
What! re | my Companions ; or. mometinls of the Jolly Dogs, 
ted by Francis B Meyriek, Esq 

Swins yt at Ho 

Days on the Tweed Sixty Years Ago. By an Octogenarian. Trip 
Third and Last. 

Psyche—A Passage from my Own Life, 

Love and Parties in a Cathedral Close. 

Titan’s Pulpit. 

Down the Thames—Thanet and the Hovellers. 

Moody’s First Offer. By Moody Robinson, Esquire. 

Account of Three Undescribed Cases of Colour-Blindness. 
David Brewster, F.K.S. 

Hurried Notices of indian "Affairs, By Thomas de Quincey. 

—_ and the Echoes; or, the Rescue, the Kun, and the 


The New. Books. 
Edinburgh: James Hogg & Sons. London: Groombridge & Sons. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Sepremser, 
Price 1s Po contains : — 
1. Arago’s Biograp 

Sardinia: its Eby, sical and Political History. 
Josiah Conder. 

Sivan the Sleeper. 

Life in China. 

Greyson’s Correspondence. 
Quar terly Review of German Evcanenes 
rief Notices of New Looks, 


THE HOMILIST for enemas (No. 37, 
price 1s, post free), contains:— 
1. Gospel Theology, 
2, Mighty Works ; or, Diversity in the External Spiritual Ad- 
vantages of Mankin 
3, pig che _ Prudent, and the Babes ; or, the Hidden and 
eveal 
4, Invitation to the Heavy Laden ; or, the Spirit of Christianity. 
5, The Moral Characteristic; or, the Determining Element of 
Character. 
5. Calmuess in Death: its Philosoph 
The Wants of Man, and the Saoplice of God 
8. The Infinitude of the Divine Resources. 
9, The Darkest Picture in Human History ; or, the Extremity 
of Anguish. 
10. The Character of Genuine Reformers. 
11. Secrets, and the a of them. 
12. Spiritual ignorance 
No. XX XVII. ‘eaten Vol. Vi ) will be published on the 
Ist of Pek 
THE HOMILIST, Vol. I, price 48. 6d.; Vols. II. to V., each 
price 68. 6d. post free. 
London: Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 


By Sir 
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ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. No. CCXLIX. 

A VISIT TO ELBA. 

THE MILLIONNAIRE OF MINCING-LANE. A TALE OF 
THE TIMES. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. CHAPS, XXV. 
XXVL, and XXVII. 

ag OF NOSTRADAMUS. By WALTER THORN. 


RAIKES’S JOURNAL. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 

A FISHERMAN’S SIXTH LETTER TO HIS CHUM IN 
INDIA. 


DIARY OF NARCISSUS LUTTRELL. By MONKSHOOD. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
MY SECOND PROFESSIONAL MOVE-SOCIAL RETRO- 
SPECTS. (LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT.) 
— LODGE. By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE RED-COURT 
ARM.’ 


MRS. FITZWILLAM. By T. P. GRINSTED. 
London : Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


CoLsUEN'S —— MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 





CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. No. CCCOXLI. 
THE COMPARATIVE VIRTUES OF MINERAL WATERS. 
A RACE WITH TIME. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ASHLEY.’ 
CHARLES DE REMUSAT: LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
LURD BACON. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
SPECIAL TOURISTS. 
HOW SHALL WE PREACH? BY E. P. ROWSELL. 
THE BATHS OF LUCCA. THE LUCCHESE VILLAS: 
we MAZZARUSI, TORRIGIANI, GARZONI. BY 
FLURENTIA. 
THE james MUTINIES. 
A SW pues VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. TRANS- 
LATED BY MRs. BUSHBY, 
THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
ALGERIA. 
PUBLIC AFF! —- INDIA. BY CYRUS REDDING. 
hapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*y* sala by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOUR- 
NAL, No. 114, SEPTEMBER, 1857. 4to. price, sewed, ls. 
Contents :—A large Plate of Six varieties of Steam- Engines, by 
Messrs. Bellhouse & Ly Co. ne the recent Patents are Johnson 
Steam Engines — Muir's Moulding — Giandonati’s ‘Over-shoes— 
gines— Pettigrew’s Bread Pein 
Heat— Stewart's  Moulding— Hutto m’s Fire-arms. Registered De- 
signs: Screw Jack, Bottle Corker, Chaff Cutter, Umbrella i 
tener. Reviews of New Works — Correspondence — Scien 
Societies—Royal Agricultural Society—Dowlais Rollin Mil— 
Miner's Safety Lamps—New Australian Patent Law—Law Re- 
ports of Patent Cases—Lists of Patents and Designs, &c. 


Longman & Co, Paternoster-row. Editor’s Offices (Offices for 
Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 








Now ready, price Tenpence, 


HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Part XI, 
containing a Legend of oe Hall, by Mrs. Crowe—Ras- 
caldom and its Kings, by G. W. Thornbury—An Amateur Plum- 
Pudding—The First ‘Article of a Popular Author, by Dr. Doran— 
7 Morning Watk in 4 Alaters, by Bessie ca Parkes—Memoir 
f Béranger, by Robert B. Brough—The Tower of Harkstone 
Castle, by the Author: of! Paul Fe Soll’ Notices of the French 
Exhibition, and of the Designs for the Wellington Monument; 
and numerous other interesting Papers; together with Fifteen 
beautiful Wood Engravings by Henry Linton, among ae are 
Portraits of Maclise and Béran; a iy and Seek,’ by J. 
Horsley. ty A. _ Art mcars ey n Gilbert — * Neglected 
Flowers? by M. Joy he First ‘ches by Dubsy—Land- 
scape, by S. P oe ackson, a &e. 
Sarat -street, Stra 
No. 49 contains the bepinnin g of a a. continuous Tale, by 
G. W. Thornbury, entitled, ‘The Little Black Box : a Story of the 
Shaftesbury Plot.’ 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXCVIL, SEPTEMBER, 1857. 








St. Columba. The Partners. uapniclay Brooks. 
The British Association. Goethe’s Death 
William Howard Russell. Tutors of oe > Young Idea. 


Safety Lam 

Historical § Sketch of Delhi. 

Poaching on the Manor. By} Lady Falkland’s India. 
Jonathan Freke Slingsby. Our Foreign Courier. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


HE IRISH METROPOLITAN MAGA- 
ZINE. SEPTEMBER, 1857. Price 28. 6d. 


The News from India. 
The Castle of Dublin, 





Contents. 
1. Life’s Foreshadowings. Chapters XVI., XVII., XVIII, 


6 <i Yacht Vis Visit to the Irish Diggings. 
a 
4. Thinking YY ‘Over. 
5. Tempora.—No, IV. 
6. Vestris’s Last Pupil. 
. The Great. Salmon of Ballina. 
& Another Saxon — Ireland. *part IL. 
. An Episode in Lif 
10. shores of the Baltic Denmark and Sweden. 
11. Universal Prayer. 
12, India. 
13. Sporting peo" 
Dublin: Edward J. Milliken, 15, College, pen. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 


(THE CHURCH MISSIONARY INTEL- 
LIGENCER for SEPTEMBER, price Fivepence, contains :— 
1. The Gepey Rebellion in India—including Letters from Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, Bhagulpore, Benares, J i 
Agra, Meerut, Lahore, Amritsar, Peshawar, and Moo! 

2. The at Mission—including a Review of the Niger nped i- 
tions of 1841 and 1854, with pa articulars of the Expedition 
nee p ascending the River, both in its Commercial and Mis- 
sionary Aspects. 

3. Missionary Conference at Benares, in January of the present 

year. 


Seeleys; Hatchard ; Nisbet. 


London: 
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- J ust published, vin p post BVO. | price ce 6s. clotb, 


N YRA; or, the Rose of the East: A Tale 
of the ? Afghan War, in Nine Cantos. By ELLA HAG- 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


W OOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, re- 
vised and improved by the Rev. THOMAS LUND, B.D., 
will be ready early in October, 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





PROFESSOR CAIRNES’S LECTURES ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
Nearly ready for publication, 
HE CHARACTERand LOGICAL METHOD 
of POLITICAL ECONOMY; being a Course of Lectures 
delivered —. the University < Dublin, in Hilary Term, 1557, 
by JOHN E. CAIRNES, AM. Whately Professor of Political 
Economy in ihe University of Dublin 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





BOUCHER’S SCHOOL MENSURATION. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. with 71 Figures, price 3e. cloth, 


A ENSURATION, PLANE and SOLID, 

r the use of Schools and Colleges, Civil, Military, and 
Naval, cami specially adapted for | novel Diagrams, "and upwards of 
Self-Instruction : Comprising a | 1,500 carefull -constructed Ex- 
— be Arithmetical Iilustra- amples (wit: the awe 

e most important | Forming a Companion to 
prectical truths established by| clid; also an Introduction to 
eometry ; with clear and fami- Land- Surveying,Trigonometry, 
liar Explanations, a variety of | and Conic Sections. 
By the Rev. f SIDNEY BOUCHER, M.A., 
't. John’s College, Cambridge 
Principal of the Holly Bank School, Sitkenhead. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 











Now ready, , Size Quarto Regal, i in kg handsome gilt binding, price 


HE LAST OF THE BRAVE; 


containing Views of the various Burial Grounds in the 
Crimea and at Scutari, geass by the entire Inscriptions 
on the Monuments, both Public and Regimental, together with 
those on the Tombs of our departed Heroes, whether Officers, 
Soldiers, or Sailors, thus forming a ae — memento of reference 
to the a in-arms or the relat: 
Capt. the Hon. JOHN COLBORNE, 60th Royal Rifles, late 
77th Regiment, aud Capt. FREDERIC BRINE, Royal Engi- 
neers, having taken the Sketches and surveyed the round, will 
S.grasentee for the accuracy of this interesting series, and will 
enable the last resting: -places of the brave in both services to be 
easily discovered 
A CORRECT MAP OF SEBASTOPOL and Surroundi 
Country, showing the degger Defences, Positions of the Allie 
Armies and their Trenches, also the British mete and Naval 
Burial Grounds, by Capt. FREDERIC BRINE, R.E. F.R.G.S. 
— be had of the Publishers, Ackermann & Co. 106, Strand, 
ndon. 








Just published, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE BEAUTIES of BADEN-BADEN, 
illustrated with 12 Steel eet table 7 and Maps; including a 
[arma on Mineral W: ans by celebrated German Doctors, &c. &c. 
By C. F. CO sae eet Ju 
»W cilington- -street North, Strand. 
THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
This day is published, 8vo. price 1s, 
HE PRESENT CRISIS in INDIA. Re- 
flections by the AUTHOR of ‘OUR NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER.’ 


The MUTINY in ‘the BENGAL ARMY, 
ree ohn Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 








New Edition, revised throughout, price 108. 6d. 
Vy ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS. The 
Flowering Plants and the Ferns, arrauged according to 
the Linnzan ery With Instructions to Beginners, 214 en- 
graved Figures, and an Outline of a Natural Classification. By 
the late Erotetee M ACGILLIV yRAY. 
London: Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square. 


WOODLAND GLEANINGS.—Second Edition, price 48. 6d. 
HE BRITISH FOREST TREES, Indi- 


genous and Introduced. With 64 Engravings—the Portraits, 
Leaves, Fienere, and Fruit of the 32 Species fully described 
London: Adam Scott, C heabatiionueineonen: 








With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 40a, 


AS MALA; or, HINDOO ANNALS of the 
Province of G00ZER AT, in WESTERN INDIA. By 
ALEXANDER KINLOCH FORBES, of the Hon. East India 
C ompeny. "s Civil Service. 
orbes has deserved well, not only of all lovers of Oriental 
Literature, whether servants of the Company or others, whose 
duty it isto comprehend as much as — of the mysterious 
com osition of Hindoo sale: "— Daily 
he traditions of such a ‘country a ae orth pees and 
every lover of Ludian antiquities will be grateful to Mr. orien 
for the collection he has made. His pencil, too, has been heme 
as profitably as his pen, and he has rescued meee exquisite gems 
of Indian architecture from oblivion.”— 
Richardson Brothers, 2 23, Cornhill, ae C. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING, 


Is eiind this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
ny important additions, price 38, 6d. post free 


TREATISE on the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, ae. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. M.R.S.L. &. 
“* Mr. Hunt’s method is more simple, sos eae as more effective, 
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REVIEWS 
od 

The Letters of Indophilus on the Mutiny of 
Vellore; its Parallelisms and its Lessons. 
—— by special request from the Bengal 

urkaru.) 

The Crisis in India: tts Causes and proposed 
Remedies. By a Military Officer of thirty- 
two years’ experience in India. (Bentley.) 

Dacoitee in Excelsis; or, the Spoliation of Oude, 
by the East India Company, faithfully re- 
counted. With Notes’ and Documentary 
Illustrations. (Taylor.) 

AGAIN the curtain has risen, and another act of 
the terrible Indian drama is before us. The 
revolt still grows, fresh torrents of blood are 
shed, the gloom deepens. It may suit those 
who have a theory to maintain to extract com- 
fort from every fresh announcement of disaster; 
but the public are becoming more and more 
persuaded that this is no simple mutiny, but-a 
revolution. We were long since warned by the 
high authority of Sir Thomas Munro not to look 
for the sympathy of the masses in a war with the 
Native Army. “We delude ourselves,” wrote 
that great man, “if we believe that gratitude 
for the protection they have received, or attach- 
ment to our mild government, would induce 
any considerable body of the people to side 
with us in a struggle with the Native Army.” 
He warned us further, that all who had lost 
rank, office, and influence, by our accession to 
power would be against us, and that the hostile 
force would be swelled by all those turbulent 
and aggressive spirits who look upon a time of 
war and anarchy as the season of personal 
aggrandizement. Even so it has proved. Our 
fugitives, faint and terror-stricken, have in too 
many places been beaten, rt, outraged, 
and murdered by the villagers. In a few cases 
sympathy has been covertly expressed: a few 
compassionate people have harboured and con- 
cealed our officers and their families; but with 
the exception of certain chieftains whose con- 
duct has been swayed, perhaps, more by policy 
than love, there has been no open succour, no 
avowed attachment to our cause. 

To the English public there is no fact in this 
strange and terrible history so strange as 
this want of sympathy. We have so long con- 
sidered India an integral part of the British 
Empire,—have been so accustomed to talk of 
schemes for improving the condition of its 
people and developing its resources,—that we 
scarcely dreamt that our domination could be 
differently estimated on the Ganges and the 
Thames. We have assumed as of course that 
we must be viewed by the inhabitants as 
friends and benefactors. On the other hand, 
we have been so schooled to regard the native 
princes as sensual tyrants, or fatuous imbeciles, 
that we have taken it for granted the people 
of India view them in a similar light, and are 
thankful when they can escape from the weary 
bondage in which their own sovereigns hold 
them to the refuge afforded by our free and 
enlightened government. To an English mind, 
therefore, unacquainted with the Oriental cha- 
racter, the most feasible scheme for governing 
India has generally been to get rid of the native 
princes, and to govern the people according to 
the enlightened views of modern European 
civilization. 

If an English statesman of the staid and 
respectable type were interrogated as to his 
future plans for India his answer would pro- 
bably be thus shaped, and he would pro- 
bably point to the Panjab for the realization 
of his idea, as a province among the latest 





of our acquisitions, most assimilated in its 
administration to European notions, and yet 
of all our possessions apparently the least in- 
secure. It is easy, however, to refute this par- 
ticular instance. The dominant class of natives 
in the Panjdb are of all Indians the most free 
from scruples about caste and religion. They 
have little or no sympathy with the Purbis, as 
our rebel Sipdhis are called, and they have a 
debt of vengeance to exact for the bloody defeats 
of the war of 1847, and for the late massacre of 
their brethren in Delhi, which is said to have 
been the first act of the new Emperor. Finally, 
the Panjdb passed into our hands after a series 
of desperate battles, in which the flower of the 
old Khalsa or Sikh bigots fell, and it is now 
kept down by a considerable force of European 
soldiers, who hold the vantage ground at every 
place of importance. Yet even in the Panjab 
the last mail brings us tidings of insurrection, 
only crushed by an imposing European force! 

The general principle of the support of the 
native princes, as a rule involving that of anti- 
annexation, in direct opposition to the whole 
procedure of our Government of late years, is 
prominently brought forward bythe publications 
which head this notice. It is, moreover, inse- 
parably bound up with the whole subject of the 
Indian crisis, and deserves consideration also, as 
forming a decided line of demarcation between 
the schools of European and Indian statesmen. 
The writer who figures under the name of “ In- 
dophilus,” than whom no one, perhaps, is better 
acquainted with the secret springs of action 
which have produced this great movement in 
India, says rightly, “Many amongst us who 
know the natives well, more than shrewdly 
suspect that the real cause of our Bengal mu- 
tinies will, as regards the originators behind 
the seenes, be found mainly of a politieal cha- 
racter.” The author of the spirited bicsers signed 
“Caubulee,” which are now published under the 
title of ‘The Crisis in India,’ distinctly declares 
the same thing. He says:— 

“T think you will find, if you consult those gen- 
tlemen who, having filled important offices in India, 
still maintain a correspondence with native friends, 
that the general feeling is decidedly — us. 
The landholders distrust us, and many a Hindoo of 
this class, terrified by Lord Dalhousie’s stern and 
unrelenting system of resumption of lands (in de- 


fault, you may say, of title-deeds drawn up by a | 
London conveyancer), have forgotten the traditions | 


of their fathers, as to the forcible conversion of 
whole tribes, even of Rajpoots, under the Muhum- 
medan dynasties, and would willingly support the 
Mogul pretender, merely to get rid of the fear of 
being reduced to beggary. 


the mass of the Hindoo mutineers have been en- 
listed), in Nagpore, and in the lately ceded dis- 
tricts in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Remember, I speak from knowledge. Families, 
to whose ancestors the British Government owes 
too much to allow them to think of gratitude, have 
thus been reduced from comparative affluence 


literally to a state of mendicancy; and the heads | 


of houses who, among other pressing calls upon their 
generosity, have been accustomed, as a matter of 
duty and honour, to support from two to three 
hundred female relatives (many of them widows and 
unmarried girls), have in vain besought the new 
proprietors of the soil to allow them a tithe or the 
twentieth part of the revenue which they had 
always considered inalienable from themselves and 
their descendants. Let this be denied, and damning 
instances can be given of very recent occurrence.” 


We are not about to embark upon the 
troublous sea of the Oude question, which now 
commends itself to our notice under the some- 
what fantastic title of ‘Dacoitee in Excelsis,’ 
but its connexion with what is now occurring 


You cannot conceive | 
the ill effects produced upon the native mind by | 
this sharp practice in the Punjab, in Oude (where , 


in India, and the manner in which it bears upon 
our argumeiits, is too obvious to be overlooked. 

It is really instructive, and would be amusing, 
were it not so terrible, to read by the light of 
the present flame the despatch of the Court of 
Directors on the assumption of the Government 
of Oude. How meekly they put on greatness! 
The acquisition of a kingdom costs them exactly 
five pages of print—little more, allowing for the 
difference of type, than the extent of this notice. 
It was but last December that the annexation 
was announced in the following remarkable 
words :— 

** An expanse of territory, embracing an area of 
nearly 25,000 square miles, and containing 5,000,000 
inhabitants, has passed from its native prince to the 
Queen of England, without the expenditure of a drop 
of blood, and almost without a murmur, The peace- 
able manner in which this great change has been 
accomplished, and the tranquillity which has since 
prevailed in all parts of the country, are circum- 
stances which could not fail to excite in us the live- 
liest emotions of thankfulness and pleasure. * * 
Again from the considerations of humanity suggested 
by such a result, we regard it as an additional and 
conclusive evidence of the fact, that no attachment 
to the old government of Oude existed among the 
people of this country.” ; 

A few short months have passed since these 
egregious lines were penned, and of all that 
great province so peaceably acquired not one 
foot remains to us, except the ground on which 
General Havelock may be encamped and the 
fort of Lucknow, in defence of which our ablest 
Indian administrator has met his death, and a sore- 

'straitened handful of Europeans are desperately 
selling their lives. No rational man now doubts 
that at the very moment when Oude was annexed 
a powerful feeling of discontent and disaffection 
existed throughout Bengal, which required only 
that spark to burst into flame. With what 
feelings the intelligence which excited in the 
Court of Directors “the liveliest emotions of 
thankfulness and pleasure” was received by the 

‘natives of India may be gathered from the fact, 

| that more than one of our most intimate allies, 
princes educated by ourselves and linked to us 
by mutual esteem, openly expressed on this 
occasion their apprehension and disgust. 
Appalling evidence to the same effect is the great 
fact of a complete and systematic rebellion, 
organized and carried out within a few months 
after the annexation, and preceded by the dis- 
tribution of a token of conspiracy, which, under 
ow very eyes, was passed from hand to hand 
throughout the length and breadth of our own 
provinces. The spirit and intentions of the 
conspirators may be understood from the words 
of that Subahddr, who suffered an officer to 
remove his private effects, but added, “No 
public property must be touched; that belongs 
to the King!” Nor is it the Oude contingent 
alone that has risen against us, or the vast force 
of 60,000 men which was maintained by the 
king and his chiefs. There is beyond all this 

‘that most significant fact, that the rebels who 

have been mainly instrumental in carrying out 
|this great movement are our own Sipdhis, the 
|majority of whom are natives of the very pro- 

‘vince the annexation of which was, in our view, 

the immediate cause of the rebellion. An in- 

| disputable authority, Col. Sleeman (at p. 415 

| of his ‘Rambles and Recollections’) has told us: 
| “TThree-fourths of the recruits for our Bengal 

‘native infantry are drawn from the Rajpoot pea- 

|santry of the kingdom of Oude, on the left bank of 
| the Ganges, where their affections have been linked to 
| the soil for a long series of generations. The good 
| feelings of the families from which they are drawn 
| continue, through the whole period of their service, 
| to exercise a salutary influence over their conduct 
pe men and as soldiers. Though they never take 


their families with them, they visit them on fur- 
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lough every two or three years, and always return | 
to them when the surgeon considers a change of 
air necessary to their reeovery from sickness. Their 
family circles are always present to their imagina- 
tions ; and the recollections of their last visit, the 
hopes of the next, and the assurance that their 
conduct as men and as soldiers in the interval will 
be reported to those circles by their many com- 
rades, tend to produce a general and uniform pro- 
priety of conduct, which seems incomprehensible to 
those who are unacquainted with its source,—vene- 
ration for parents cherished through life, and a 
never-impaired love of home, and of all the dear 
objects by which it is constituted.” 

We do not always agree with Colonel Sleeman 
in his inferences ; but we unhesitatingly admit 
his testimony as to facts of which he had per- 
sonal cognizance: and he again states most de- 
cidedly of the Bengal Sipahis :— 

‘‘They are taken from the agricultural classes of 
Indian society, are almost all the sons of yeomen 
—cultivating proprietors of the soil, whose families 
have increased beyond the means of subsistence. 
* * When the father dies the elder son takes his 
place. If he be a soldier in a distant land, and can 
afford to do so, he resigns the service, and returns 
home, to take his post as the head of the family.” 

Such being the real facts, will any rational 
man believe that the revolt of the Bengal army 
is a matter in which the people of India, the 
cultivating classes of the provinces from which 
the Sipdhis are drawn, are no way concerned? 
So far from this, the Sipahi army is the best 
index of popular feeling in India,—in fact, the 
militia of the country. And here a word must 
be said as to the character of the Sipahis gene- 
rally. The dreadful scenes of which we have 
read with such agonized attention, the fiendish 
cruelties perpetrated on our countrymen and 
countrywomen, must naturally blind our judg- 
ment at the present moment, and harden our 
hearts to any appeal but that of vengeance. 
Yet nothing is more certain than that the 
Sipdhis, who have now revolted, were second to 
no soldiers that the world ever saw in patience, 
abstinence, frugality in the best of causes—the 
support of their families, and in fidelity— yes! 
in fidelity, until that feeling had been sapped 
by a thousand aggressions on the customs, the 
laws, and the religion of their countrymen, 
and finally extinguished by a deadly insult, or 
the suspicion of a deadly insult, to their faith. 
It is the fashion to laugh at the greased car- 
tridges. Those who laugh must be supposed to 
laugh in pure ignorance. In what light would 
Catholic soldiers view a command to desecrate 
the Host? In that same light would all Mo- 
hammedan and Hindu soldiers view an order 
to use cartridges the paper of which was com- 
posed of the ingredients prescribed by the au- 
thorities in this country for the Indian army. 

It is one thing to be the apologists of the 
Sipdhis ; few would undertake that office in the 
face of such atrocities as they have either com- 
mitted or allowed. It is another and altogether 
a different thing to exhibit our own imprudence 
in its proper light, in order to derive a lesson | 
for the future. Whatever may be thought by | 
home politicians, it is unquestionable that our | 
rule in India is not popular. The letters | 











“Civis,’-—a competent and known authority 
—published some eight years ago, set this in a 
proper light. We read:— 

“Tt may seem odd, that a government, so well 
meant, and so well administered, as ours in India, 
should not be more popular than it is, among those 
who are the objects of it. But so it is: and a very 
little reflection will show that it would be odd if it 
were otherwise. With few, if any, exceptions, they 
would be glad to change it to-morrow, if they could. 
It is not theirown. It is not administered among 
themselves. It does not give room enough for their 
own upper classes, as functionaries; though I be- 
lieve that this is better provided for now than it 





used to be. In fact, it sustains no upper class at 
all; nor does it sufficiently respect the original 
rights, or follow the original usages of the country. 
The Indians and we form our estimates by very 
different standards. The Indians, even if they 
measure governments by our scale, will prefer a 
bad government administered by black hands to 
a good one administered by white. If they apply 
their own scale instead of ours, they will think 
better of the bad government, and worse of the 
good government, than we do. The fact is, that 
we have, all of us, a hankering after the home 
staple.” 

We venture to reproduce one more testimony 
to this view, and it shall be evidence that has 
a peculiar force at the present moment. It is 
the testimony of a nephew of George Canning, 
who wrote a remarkable poem, under the title 
‘India,’ some four and twenty years ago. The 
writer had enjoyed many advantages for study- 
ing the native character,—and he sums up the 
results of official experience at Delhi, Bareilly, 
Cawnpore, in the following prophetic lines :— 

There needs but some surpassing act of wrong 
To break the patience that has bent so long; 
There needs but some short sudden burst of ire 
May chance to set the general thought on fire; 
There needs but some fair prospect of relief 
Enough to seize the general belief, 

Some holy juggle, some absurd caprice, 

To raise one common struggle for release. 2 


Think not that prodigies must rule a state, 

That great revulsions spring from something great ; 
The softest curl that floats on beauty’s brow, 

The smallest leaf that flutters on the bough, 

Is not more lightly easy to derange 

Than human minds with cause to wish for change. 
Out breaks at once the far-resounding cry, 

The standard of revolt is raised on high, 

The murky cloud has glided from the sun, 

The tale of England's tyranny is done, 

And torturing vengeance grinds as she destroys, 
Till Sicil’s vespers seem the game of boys. 


Something of the tyranny to which allusion 
is here made may be read in the brief summary, 
at p. 56 of ‘Dacoitee in Excelsis, of our deal- 
ings with Oude— 

“With Saadat Allie the subsidy system, which 
had been made a means of plundering three suc- 
cessive monarchs, came, as we have seen, to an 
apparent end. As is shown by the Marquis of 
Hastings, in a minute of the 3rd of February, 1816, 
Lord Wellesley had foreseen the difficulties in which 
it would involve us. ‘The system of attracting 
the native sovereigns into subsidiary engagements, 
the work of a truly able statesman, had its inherent 
defects.’ Accordingly, in the case of Oude, it was 
suspended and set aside for other agencies more insi- 
dious and more gradually subversive of the native 
government. At this point, therefore, we may re- 
capitulate its history to remark the mischief it had 
already accomplished. By the treaty of Allahabad, 
in 1765, it bound the Nawaub to defray the extra- 
ordinary expense of any military force which we 
might afford him in the exigency of his affairs. In 
1768 this exigency was insured by restricting the 
number of his own soldiery. In 1773 a brigade 
was quartered on him at the rate of 2,10,000 Sicca 
rupees per month. The Company engaged that 
“no more should on any account be demanded of 
him,’ and in 1775 the price of this brigade was 
raised to his successor 50,000 rupees per month, or 
from a monthly charge of 26,2501. to 32,5037. In 
1777 an additional brigade, called ‘ temporary,’ 
was quartered on him, and became permanent, 
notwithstanding his protests, and an undertaking 
on the part of Warren Hastings for its speedy 
removal. To the additional brigade other items 
were added, till, in 1786, a subsidy of thirty-four 
lakhs of rupees required by treaty had been actually 
raised by high pressure to eighty-four lakhs per 
annum. This subsidy, in 1787, Lord Cornwallis 
reduced to fifty lakhs; but for the fifty lakhs he 
obtained an engagement by treaty which had 
hitherto extended only to thirty-four lakhs. Again 
the sum was finally fixed; and again, in 1797, it 
was raised by Sir John Shore five lakhs and a half, 
or 55,000/. per annum for two more regiments 
quartered upon the reluctant Wuzier. In 1798 


the same performer, taking advantage of the acces-| the gold had _ travelled. 





sion of Saadat Allie, hoisted the subsidy at a bound 
from 555,000/. to 760,000/. a year; and when, as 
was natural, this exorbitant levy fell into arrears, 
thereupon came Lord Wellesley, who took in ex- 
change for the subsidy the Doab, a country with a 
revenue of 1,352,347]. sterling. Such, in the 
briefest possible compass, were our successive 
claims on the revenues of Oude (and on the popula- 
tion for which we now profess so much solicitude) 
under the subsidy system as applied through three 
successive reigns. Such, pensive reader, up to this 
point, is the sum of this pretty history.” 

We do net fully indorse these statements. 
It would be absurd to suppose that our inten- 
tions towards India have been ever otherwise 
than good. Even in our most unpopular mea- 
sures, the welfare of the natives has been un- 
questionably our object. But we must remem- 
ber that the standard of good differs in 
various latitudes and with various races. In 
illustration of this, we may cite the story of 
a Jamadar, whose gallantry in many a bloody 
fight had been so conspicuous that the Com- 
mander-in Chief determined to confer on him 
some singular and special reward. He was 
made to ride out from the ranks, and in the 
presence of a brilliant staff and an admiring 
multitude, he was told that he might have 
anything he chose to ask. Promotion; gratui- 
ties, medals, all the avenues of honour were 
Pee to him. He did not pause for a moment; 
there was one thing nearest his heart, but which, 
perhaps, would not have occurred to a European. 
“Tf,” he said, “the General will confer on his 
devoted servant inexpressible happiness, let 
him grant me one request,—let me, in future, 
wear my whiskers!” The moral of this true 
story is, if we wish our benefits to be accepted 
as such, and not to be repudiated as injuries 
and insults, we must consult the feelings of the 
recipient. India, to be governed peacefully, 
must be governed by those that know the 
natives. 





Geology: Minerals, Mines, and Soils of Ireland, 
in reference to the Amelioration and Industrial 
Prosperity of the Country. By Joseph Holds- 
worth. (Houlston & Wright.) 

Mr. Holdsworth’s ‘Geology’ pretends to very 
much and realizes very little. In Sir Robert 
Kane’s book, the ‘Industrial Resources of 
Treland,’ there was a very large amount of the 
most useful information, rendered available by 
being put in a practical form, and valuable from 
its reliable character. Mr. Holdsworth’s book 
professes to treat of precisely the same subjects ; 
but the information is so vague and the state- 
ments are so loose that few persons will be dis- 
posed to place any reliance upon them. 

It will be required that we should give ex- 
amples in proof of this, and in doing so we hope 
to correct a few of the statements of our author, 
which might otherwise mislead some of those 
capitalists to whom, it is obvious, the book is 
addressed. 

First, we find it stated with regard to the 
gold deposits of Wicklow.— 

‘“‘The nuggets would appear to have been derived 
from quartz veins or lodes, many of which traverse 
the clay slate of this district, whilst it is highly 
probable that the smaller particles and scales of 
gold were liberated by the decomposition of the 
circumjacent granite and Silurian formations. Jt 
is now believed that gold is very generally disseminated, 
through the latter series especially.” 

The fact is, that, under the direction of 
Messrs. Mills, King & Weaver, a level was 
driven 178 fathoms into the mountain Croghan 
Kinshela, and costeaning trenches were dug for 
thousands of fathoms in length, from the surface 
down to the solid rock, from which it was thought 
Veins of quartz, 
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numerous yet irregular, were discovered, but 
not a particle of gold in situ ever rewarded this 
patient labour. In the Transactions of the Geo- 
‘iieal Society of London, Mr. Weaver has pub- 
lished full details of this search. In this work 
we are told :— 

“There are twelve mines of copper, four of lead, 
and two of iron reported as now in full operation 
in Waterford and Wexford.” 


In county Cork— 

“upwards of thirty copper mines, several of lead, 
and a few of iron, sulphur ore, and manganese, the 
true peroxide, are already in operation. * * In 
Tipperary alone some ten copper and half-a-dozen 
silver lead mines are now in operation. * * In the 
transition and trap districts of Galway some ten 
copper and nine lead mines are at the present time 
in progress, two mines of sulphur ore and one of 
iron. Mayo, Sligo, and Leitrim, have as yet been 
but very partially explored for metallic veins; in 
the two former counties there are eight or ten 
mines, consisting of copper, argentiferous lead and 
sulphur ore, and in Leitrim a few of iron, copper, 
and lead.” 


We might extend our extracts in relation to 
other districts, but these will suffice. Here we 
have statements leading us to infer that at least 
sixty-two copper mines, more than twenty lead 
mines, and several iron mines, are selling the 
ores which they raise. The facts being, that in 
1855 ten mines only, and in 1856 thirteen mines, 
sold copper ore, and eleven mines in each year 
sold lead ore. Of iron ore, with the exception 
of a small quantity of the per-oxide of iron from 
the Ballymurtagh copper mine, none has been 
sold. 

In the very face of the fact that the iron ores 
of Ireland have not hitherto been brought into 
the market, we find the following statement, 
which we read as implying that they are exten- 
sively used in France and Germany :— 

“In the Tyrone coal tract an abundance of 
brown hamatite, or bog ore, is found in concre- 
tionary masses. It yields about fifty-seven per 
cent. of iron ; or from thirty-five cwts. of ore, a ton 
of iron. This valuable ore, when pure, is a hydrate 
of the per-oxide of iron; it is to be met with in 
almost all deep morasses, and was more largely 
used than any of the ores in the iron furnaces of 
former times. Like the red hematites of Lan- 
cashire, &c., it renders by its richness most efficient 
service in the smelting of the poorer clay iron-stones 
of the coal measures, and vastly improves the 
quality of the iron. But its several varieties mainly 
supply the iron furnaces of Germany and France, 
where, from its peculiar properties, it is in high 
estimation for ornamental castings, and the finer 
fancy articles.” 


Those who may be interested in the question 
of Irish peat we would refer from Mr. Holds- 
worth’s book to the ‘ Report on the Nature and 
Products of the Process of the destructive Dis- 
tillation of Peat,’ made in 1851 to the Govern- 
ment, by Sir Robert Kane. 

That Ireland is a most important mineral 
country is certain, and when capital—fairly 
subscribed and legitimately expended—shall be 
brought to bear with skilled industry upon her 
metalliferous districts, we have no doubt of a 
favourable result. Exaggerated statements of 
facts,—descriptions of special industries, which 
have no existence save in the dreams of wild 
enthusiasts,—statistics which only record one 
half of the truth,—and pseudo-scientific disser- 
tations, or the Noachian deluge mixed up with 
Scriptural quotations, will only retard that 
prosperity which our author professes to desire, 
which might have been greatly accelerated by 
an exact relation of the present condition of the 
mines of Ireland, and a temperate examination 
of their future prospects. 








Forty-five Letters by Béranger, and Details con- 
cerning his Life—{ Quarante-Cing Lettres, &c.}. 
Published by Madame Louise Colet. (Paris, 
Librairie Nouvelle.) 

Madame Louise Colet,—who is accused by 

a ticketted stiletto, in M. Alphonse Karr’s 

armoury, of having stabbed the author of 

‘Les Guépes’ in the back, and whose “ téte 

méridionale,” so largely referred to in_ the 

trial restraining the publication of the love- 
letters betwixt Benjamin Constant and Madame 

Récamier which took place some years ago, is 

not forgotten by any one caring for the literary 

chit-chat of modern Paris,—here favours us 
with a new proof of her impulsiveness. How 
long has Béranger been dead? Some three 
weeks, little more: here is her book about 

Béranger—not tears in rhyme, but anecdotes 

and reminiscences in prose, and ransackings 

from letters which he wrote to Madame Colet, 
selected, we must say, with a sharp eye to 
business and the recommendation of the poetess. 

Did she forget her friend’s express wish, that no 

eulogy should be spoken over his grave? Has 

she not here given among her first specimens 
the note of reply to her inquiries on the morning 
after M. Lafitte’s funeral /— 

Dear Muse,—I am still very much ‘tired, but 
you are too good in making yourself so uneasy 
about me. You gave me tidings of the procession, 
for we who were the pall-bearers saw nothing ten 
paces from us. What, unfortunately, I saw too 
much of was the stupid ovation which they tried 
to make as we came out, which threw me into a 
sufficiently great dilemma, and into a greater pas- 
sion. I had to fly, but they took out the horses 
from the carriage in which I had taken refuge, near 
that of Lafitte the elder. At last I contrived to 
reach a post of the National Guard, which afforded 
me a shelter from this ridiculous enthusiasm—a 
mourning coach was sent me, and municipal guards 
on horseback accompanied me, to keep off the too 
great eagerness of the street-folk. I am sensible of 
marks of sympathy, but they must not be noisy 
and disorderly ones: thus I cannot conceal from 
you that I have been touched to the utmost by the 
gallantry of the military authorities, who, seeing 
my embarrassment, assisted me to extricate myself 
without any act of violence towards the crowd 
which had so strangely troubled my sorrow. I 
will go no more to the funerals of my friends. 

Surely in the case of one who could write so 
honestly, this hasty publication is a sin against 
knowledge, as much as against good taste. The 
“téte méridionale,” with the eye in it looking 
to the shop through its tears, is here confessed 
in all its impetuosity. 

Madame Colet’s recollections of Béranger 
are neither numerous nor important. So largely 
does she figure in them herself that but for 
other data to aid in judgment of the character 
of the great poet, which we possess, we might 
have fancied hima French Hayley to a Mar- 
seillaise Seward. He read to her most of the 
Napoleon and other songs, which are shortly 
coming. One, called ‘The Devil’s Daughter, 
has a touching legend—another, ‘The Apostle,’ 
was dedicated to Lamennais. One ‘A Lesson 
on French History to General Bertrand’s Son, 
is vouched for as containing a sublime verse 
about Joan of Arc; but the most beautiful, 
according to Madame Colet, is ‘Madame Letitia 
at Rome.” Her acquaintance with Béranger 
began by correspondence. From 1847 to 1848 
the Singer interested himself much in a drama 
which Madame Colet was writing. By the way, 
it was after a reading of this play that Malle. 
Rachel—who, with the authoress, was twisting 
her way homewards in a coach among the bar- 
ricades of February, 1848—broke out for the 
first time into ‘La Marseillaise,’ by the infuriate 
singing of which the Muse of Israel” propi- 
tiated the men of the Mountain, on whom 


then depended the destinies of the theatre 
on which depended her pension. Madame 
Colet also gives the details of a sort of 
lemonade -orgy into which she entrapped 
Béranger at “La Closerie des Lilas”—a music 
and dance garden of «wn-equivocal reputa- 
tion, where, on his being recognized, he was 
pelted with bouquets and kisses by the Lisettes 
of its faery bowers, and hugged by a gigantic 
negro “in the name of the colonies”! But, 
great as was their intimacy, and great, Madame 
Colet would have us believe, as was the poet’s 
enthusiasm for her, there was a point which even 
“the dear muse” might not pass, as the fol- 
lowing note will show.— 

Your letter frightens me : you threaten to bring 
some one to me, whom I do not know; and that is 
a liberty which I have allowed to none of my old 
friends. I beg of you, then, to do nothing of the 
kind. You will find this request little polite ; but 
when the question is defence of my hole, I am 
capable of anything. Madame Valmore lately 
brought me two strangers : if I had not been afraid 
of giving her pain, I should have reproached her 
for this want of good breeding towards a man who 
loves solitude too well to be treated thus. 


Here are a few extracts, however, in which 
Béranger writes to his Bettina on other sub- 
jects and persons than her works and their two 
selves :— 

I did not know Delille (writes Béranger in 1844, 
with reference to a couplet, which he had contri- 
buted by way of epigraph to a new edition of that 
author’s poems); he is an admirable versifier, rich 
in happy terms, but which he has worn out him- 
self, by repeating them without end in his too 
numerous works. Extolled much too highly in his 
own time,—which then, perhaps, rendered me un- 
just to him,—he is, without doubt, too much neg- 
lected to-day. This belongs to the class of his 
works—the descriptive; a class which does not 
exist for, and does not befit our language, in spite 
of what they have said. Add to this, that Delille 
was devoid of invention and of sensibility. As a 
man he was simply a charming creature, though 
much spoiled. The Terror did not reach him, but 
caused him great fear. He escaped into England 
after Thermidor, and there, devoted to royalism, 
and to Anglomania, he shabbily injured his own 
country, which covered him with glory. It was by 
favour that he returned there. There would be 
pretty stories to tell of his household; but I think 
that his widow is still alive. I suppose, too, that 
the notice which you are writing is to serve as in- 
troduction to some of his poems. So there is no 
need to judge him too severely. And then, with 
us, is it permitted to refuse the title of poet, and 
even of grand poet, to one who has made many 
verses? Is it not determined at the Academy and 
elsewhere, that verses are poetry ¢ 

Here, too, are a few words concerning Mo- 
liere,—especially to be recommended to the 
newest Academician and poet, M. Ponsard, in 
the parallel they include. “They were written,” 
says the incessant Madame Colet, “while I was 
composing my poem ‘ Moliére.’”— 

Lebrun tells me that he finds your ‘ Molitre’ ex- 
cellent, and enters into details on the subject, 
which prove that it is not lightly he judges. You 
have no occasion to busy yourself with the Jesuits. 
Molitre was on no better terms with the other reli- 
gious coteries than with the good fathers. His 
philosophic verses have no such shabbiness. I 
think, even, that the Jesuits were not those whom 
he mistrusted the most. You have given him a 
thought of our own times; and the proof is, that 
the most eulogistic epitaph made on him was by 
Father Bonhour, aJesuit. However, if you insist on 
falling on the Jesuits, you can show him as having, 
by his Zartuffe, completed the victory of Pascal. 
Nowhere have you spoken of the admirable good 
sense of the great contemplator, as Boileau called 
him. You might also make a eulogy of Molitre’s 
style, the finest in our theatre, whether of prose or 
verse; and say that our great comic author is the 
most perfect of dramatic authors, because it is he 
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who has married Art with Nature. Lastly, can you 
not, in your parallel of Molitre w ith Shakspeare, 
speak, as I have told you, of the active, precarious, 
sometimes poor life, which makes the man before 
it makes the poet,—which assures the pre-eminence 
of those who have led it, while it does not prevent 
others from having their use? But, above all, that 
which I insist on, is the picture of Molitre’s friends 
and comrades round his death-bed, while they broke 





the windows of his house; and of the passage of 


his burial, which (whatever Grimart said, to give 
pleasure to his relations,) took place privately. Be 
sure to say that the grave was only an obscure and 
almost unknown trench, to which La Fontaine 
conducted him ; and where, twenty years later, he 
went to sleep beside him,—as if Providence had 
wished once again to bring together our two great- 


est poets. Do you know that La Fontaine was 


laid by the side of Molitre in the cemetery of 


Saint-Joseph, Rue Montmartre? It is asserted 


that their remains were discovered in ’93,—they 
are together in Ptre la Chaise. 
There is something of gentle irony in the 


following scraps concerning two of Béranger’s 
famous contemporaries and friends, The date 
of the first is 1844.— 

Chateaubriand is going,—but he does not yet 
know well where. Lamennais is in Burgundy,— 
where he does not seem to be well amused. It is 
very difficult to enliven these two poor great men, 
and I doubt whether they will find much balm for 
their wounds, on their travels. If they had suf- 
fered as I have done, during almost three months, 
perhaps they might have found the distraction 
which they are vainly searching for. I love them 
too much, however, to wish anything of the kind. 

You inform me of the stay of Chateaubriand at 
Maintenon. If he passes fifteen days there, he 
will be bored for those fifteen days. Poor Madame 
Récamier must be at her wits’ end to find amuse- 
ments for her Lowis-Quatorze. 

We have said that Madame Colet has done 
her best to drape Béranger after the fashion of 
a French Hayley, reciprocating incense with 


herself—the Seward of the fric ndship. But it 
seems that she was not the only muse and 
strone-minded woman by whom he was beset ; 


while it is evident, too, from glimpses which 
this correspondence reveals, that-he did not 
endure his honours without making a private 
vs,—in a corner 


“ee ; 
nd widows who 





face or two,— ioe vod-natured, aly 
at the choir of tuneful wives a 
swung their censers at his feet.— 

When you are writing, tell me who is 
Lesguillon, of whom [I spoke in my letter ;—and 
who is Madame Lormeau. I have had to thank 
the former for a song which has made my shame- 
facedness—not my modesty—blush remarkably. 

IT have said to the Countess*d’ Agout [probably 
in regard to that lady’s ‘ Nelida’ novel which 
endeavours its worst to be the ‘ Gl 
French fictions], that women do not 
they always write their own history. 

The above extracts 
most interesting passages of this vain 
book. We do not recollect whether the 
has been elsewhere noticed, that a 
the poet still survives him, at a very advanced 
age. She is a nun in the Couvent des Oiseau. 
For another female relative, 





Madame 
] 












write novels— 


the 
little 
fact 


contain some of 





whom he loved 
tenderly, about, also, to become a nun, Be- 
ranger paid the dowry of 4,000 francs. She 
died a few days atter having taken the veil; 
and the community wished to restore the money 
to the chansonnier,—but he refused to re- 
ceive it. 





The Kajirs of Natal and the Zulu Country. 
By the Rev. Joseph Shooter. (Stanford.) 
THERE are many individuals to whom a study 
of savage life is totally uninteresting. In an 
account of arts and manners among races as 
yet unredeemed from barbarism, they discern 
only a monotonous story necessarily abound- 
ing in repulsive details, and of no more import- 


narvon’ of 


sister of 


ance to philosophy than the scratches on the 
Depuch rocks or the pattern of a Delaware 
mocassin. There have, on the other hand, been 
writers, disciples of Goguet, who have traced a 
large part of human history in the fact that 
some men have boiled water in cocoa-nut shells, 
while others have not known how to boil it at 
ull. We know what were the deductions of 
Baily on the subject of forest-dwellers, and 
what doctrines have been based on the reports 
of Ramusio and Vartomanus. Mr. Shooter, 
without troubling himself or his reader with 
hypotheses, presents a full and unaffected 
description of a very remarkable race, the 
Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country. The 
polygenists and the monogenists may cite him 
as an authority, but that is not his fault: he 
means to be descriptive, and nothing more. A 
residence of several years in Natal gave him 
favourable opportunities for analyzing the 
native character, and he made good use of his 
time, studying the customs, beliefs, and tradi- 
tionary annals of the people. 

The English call Satan black, the Hottentots 
call him white; the Cape colonists, when Lord 
Grey was Colonial Secretary, proposed “ to split 
the difference, and call him Grey.” The Katirs 
themselves, though not generally black, admire 
that complexion; there has been a man among 
them so fair that no girl would marry him. One 
of the titles of the Zulu King is, “ You that are 


black.” To be black, then, is to POSSESS a phy- 
sical virtue, Still more important is it to be 
corpulent. Fatness is a sign of good feeding 


and good breediug, and therefore of high social 
position; besides, as a Kafir said to Mr. Shooter, 
in the event of a famine a fat person might 
survive till the next season, while a lean one 
would surely die. A very obese noble was 
once condemned in Zulu to be hurled from a 
re cipice ; being padded by Nature, he broke 
» bones, whereas had he been slim his whole 
anatomy must have been dislocated.— 

“Tf the reader will go upon his knees and peep 
into a hut in one of the Zulu monarch’s kraals, he 
will see how natural it is for people of rank to grow 
fat. Crawling through the small entrance, we see 
a large lady-—one of many queens—reclining on a 
mat, and supporting her head with her hand. A 
pot, containing porridge of white millet, stands 
near her; a vessel of bruised corn and curds keeps 
it company; while a third, no small one, holds a 
supply of native beer. Of these she partakes during 
the intervals of sleep, a female being in attendance 
to hand her now the one and now the other, as her 
majesty may feel inclined. Before the day is over, 
a supply of beef will probably be brought in.” 

Siender or corpulent, the Kafir is lightly 
clothed; a few strips of skin suffice for him, 
except in cold weather, when he wears a blan- 
ket. His ladies are also scantily attired; but 
both sexes wear a profusion of ornaments, the 
principal decoration of a gentleman being his 
snuffbox, from which he transfers the snuff to 
his nose in a spoon that would astonish a 
Highlander. Few as are the wants and simple 
as are the tastes of those barbarians, they are 
liable to much distress from the inroads of pigs, 
porcupines, antelopes, baboons, buffaloes, hip- 
popotani, and elephants, who devour their 
crops,—the elephants sometimes walking over 
the fences of a kraal, and trampling to death 
the women and children. The native kings 
have been known to send out their armies, not 
against men, but against beasts, and even birds, 
—a regiment armed with knob-sticks returning 
in triumph after slaying a.multitude of finches. 
The locust, however, although new in the 
country, is a devastator worse than buffaloes 
or elephants; war has been perpetually declared, 
and magic employed against it, but in vain. 
The Katir is thus reduced to depend principally 


Dp 
n 


on animal food, and regards béef as the most 
| 





precious gift of nature. Five men boast that 
they will eat an ox in a day and a half, and one 
man that he will consume a sheep in two days.— 

“The Kafirs attach great importance to the 
appearance of their cattle, and take much pains to 
improve it, as they think. With this view, they 
cut the ears so as to give them a jagged look; pieces 
of skin are partially cut from the face and suffered 
to hang down; incisions are made through the dew- 
lap, portions of which are also partially severed and 
left hanging towards the ground. The horns—at 
least those of the oxen—are sometimes modified, 
and made to assume a most unnatural aspect. 
Means are occasionally employed to cause one horn 
to bend downwards while the other remains upright. 
Among the herds of the Zulu king, horns of most 
extraordinary shapes may be seen. One ox, for 
instance, will have his horns bent backwards toward 
the shoulders, while a second stands by with one 
horn crumpled in front, and the other tending 
downwards. Not far off are several beasts whose 
horns meet at the tips like an arch over the head; 
and before you have done wondering how this was 
accomplished, your attention is attracted by what 
seems a veritable unicorn, for his two natural horns 
have been brought together on the top of his head, 
and made to grow up in contact.” 

The cattle are easily fed; but they, too, have 
their destroyer, the lion, who will brave missiles 
and musical alarms, and drive back a battalion 
of royal warriors; he is sometimes taken alive, 
the king’s slaves being commanded not to kill 
him, so that the desperate wretches, flinging 
themselves upon the brute in a host, sacrifice 
several of their number, while others seize him 
by the head, tail, and limbs, and ultimately 
overpower him. ‘The great game animals of 
Africa are generally dangerous; the buffalo 
often kills his assailants; the eland will drive 
them for shelter among the branches of a tree. 
The gnu is called by the Bechuanas a man ; 
they say “we fight together.” An European 
was once charged by a gnu after two of its legs 
had been broken. The zebra will bite, and the 
elephant will convert a hunt into a pitched 
battle. From the forest to the village :—Mr. 
Shooter has a good anecdote of barbarian 
manners.— 

“A certain chief in Natal, who is generally 
admired by the young women, visited a friend of 
his own rank; when a sister of the latter fell in 
love with him, as he displayed his fine figure and 
barbaric graces in a dance. The chief was unaware 
of the impression he had made, until the damsel 
presented herself at his kraal and avowed the state 
of her heart. Not reciprocating the admiration, he 
told her to go home. She flatly refused; and, 
having no alternative, he permitted her to remain 
and sent a messenger to her brother. That person- 
age caused her to be brought back; but she soon 
reappeared before the handsome chief, and begged 
him to kill her if he would not make her his wife. 
He was still unmoved, and despatched a second 
message to his friend, who ordered a severe beating 
to be administered to the girl after her return. The 
stripes, however, were as ineffectual as remon- 
strances; and ere a week had elapsed, she was a 
third time in the chief’s presence, reiterating her 
protestations, but without success. When the 
communication reached her brother, he lost all 
patience and answered that his neighbour had 
better marry her. The chief persisted in his refusal, 
and there was a great interchange of messages; 
but, yielding at length to his counsellors, he con- 
sented.” 

But when the admiration is first excited in 
the heart of the warrior, he has not seldom to 
combat the scornful criticisms of his lady-love. 
He must go to the river, bathe and oil himself, 
and appear before her with shield and spear. 
Then, sitting down, he awaits inspection. She, 
not deigning to address him, tells her brother 
to bid him rise; pleased with the front view, 
she orders him to turn round; satisfied so far, 
she insists that he shall run and walk to prove 
that his limbs are sound. But all girls are not 
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beautiful enough, or sufficiently petted, to enjoy 
this privilege, and these humbler maidens, if 
they object to an eligible bargain, are whipped 
for their contumacy. When married, they have 
to suffer the jealousy of their colleagues and 
rivals, the elder wives having been known to 
hang or flog to death a younger one.— 

“Tn the following instance a wife was killed by 
her husband’s- brother. A wealthy man, having 
lost one of his wives, was assured by the prophet 
that she had been poisoned by a wife of his brother. 
That person was of a different opinion and attri- 
buted her death to the anger of the spirits. Sumali 
was therefore spared, but afterwards, when another 
wife died, suspicion again fell on her, and the 
bereaved husband determined that she should be 
slain. Accompanied by some of his people, he went 
to his brother’s kraal and announced his determi- 
nation to kill the alleged ‘evil-doer.” Her husband 
wept, for she was a favourite; and his mother 
advised him to resist. He was afraid to do so; his 
wife had been accused by the prophet, he was a 
poor man, he was dependent on his brother, and 
thought it best to submit. Sumali, knowing that 
her fate was inevitable, had put on her dancing- 
dress and ornaments, and was told to accompany 
her executioners to the bush. She now kissed her 
children; and, taking up the youngest, requested 
in vain, that it might be killed with her. The child 
having been forcibly removed from her arms, she 
was led out of the kraal and strangled.” 

Mr. Shooter cites a number of cases illustra- 


tive of the fact that poisoning is a frequent | 
They are supposed , 


crime among the Kafirs. 
to be acquainted with the qualities of strychnine; 
the soil yields a variety of deadly roots; almost 
every kraal, according to one authority, has its 


poison matter; but they are not in the habit of | 


murdering white men by this means. Family 
avarice or jealousy is the usual motive. Yet 
the darkest element in the picture is the tragic 
mania that characterizes the mourning for a 
chieftain’s wife, not such a deliberate slaughter 
as in Dahomy, nevertheless horrible and indis- 
criminate. After the death of the Zulu King 
Tshaka’s mother, 60,000 people congregated.— 

“Phe cries became now indescribably horrid. 
Hundreds were lying faint from excessive fatigue 
and want of nourishment; while the carcases of 
forty oxen lay in a heap, which had been slaughtered 
as an offering to the guardian spirits of the tribe. 
At noon the whole force formed a circle, with 
Tshaka in their centre, and sang a war-song, which 
afforded them some relaxation during its contin- 
uance. At the close of it, Tshaka ordered several 
men to be executed on the spot; and the cries 
became, if possible, more violent than ever. No 
further orders were needed ; but, as if bent on con- 
vincin 
titude commenced a general massacre. Many of 
them received the blow of death while inflicting it 
on others, each taking the opportunity of revenging 
his injuries, real or imaginary. Those who could 
no more force tears from their eyes—those who 
were found near the river panting for water—were 
beaten to death by others who were mad with ex- 
citement. Towards the afternoon I calculated that 
not fewer than seven thousand people had fallen in 
this frightful indiscriminate massacre.” 

Ten of the best-looking girls were buried 
alive. The murderous frenzy lasted a fortnight. 
Animals had their galls ripped out and were 
left to die in agonies. Readers who are inter- 
ested in the manners of uncultivated races will 
find an abundance of similar details in Mr. 
Shooter’s volume, 








Sermons preached in St. Philip's, Regent Street ; 
together with Two Discourses delivered on the 
Days of National Thanksgiving, 1855, 1856. 
By the Rey. J.C. M. Bellew. 2 vols. (Boone.) 

Mopery sermons, for the most part, are with- 

out our scope, and beyond our notice; as 

harangues, they generally exhibit an uncom- 
mon gift of tediousness,—they are painful to 


hear and impossible to read,—they suggest 
uncomfortable desires and provoke profane 
comparisons,—they are ingenious in putting 
the most obvious truth in the most roundabout 
way,—and attenuating very wise texts into 
very vapid conclusions. 

As compositions, if they do not dive below 
the conditions of grammar, they seldom rise 
into the exactness of literature ; and the public 
having benignly submitted to hear them from 
grounds of religion, evinces an excellent taste 
by steadily refusing to buy them. 

These Sermons are exceptional, and therefore 
justify notice. They in no way connect piety with 
dullness; nor, to borrow a word from Sydney 
Smith, the removal of sin with very deep sleep. 
The arguments appear to be just, the illustra- 
tions apt, and the fervour and eloquence un- 
doubted. The Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, the author, 
occupies the pulpit of a West-End church, 
where he emulates the celebrity of Mr. Spur- 
geon, and is the observed of a congregation of 
aristocratic observers. Belgravia obeys the 
one,—Cheapside and Lambeth and all the 
transpontine regions the other. What Mr. 
Spurgeon obtains by earthquake, fire and a 
remarkable degree of wind, Mr. Bellew is 
said to effect by a very refined accent and 
a well-disciplined voice. Judging from the 
‘Sermons’ before us, the latter gentleman is a 
man who has read, travelled and seen the world 
under very different parallels, and with very 





tage of shame! Thus Conscience exercises its 
deputed office—omnipotent, in that men are impo- 
tent to resist it—omnipresent, in that it permits no 
man to fly from it: it is on earth second only to 
the power of God himself: it pursues a man like 
his shadow, that marks precisely how and where 
he treads, and which his vision cannot elude.” 

Here is an instance of pathos :— 

“ We look abroad. We sweep along yon busy 
street with the teeming multitude. It seems like 
a wave upon the restless sea, heaving and moaning 
onward ever. Look at the care in each man’s face 
—the busy, troubled eye, and anxious glance; see 
how hurried are our fellow-men, as though they 
were engaged in a contest with time, and it was 
outstripping them like a racer on the course, See 
how changing is every thing. Few years may 
have elapsed since we last looked upon that scene, 

ut at every step we see something new. Old land- 
marks swept away; the familiar places of our earlier 
days have given room to novelties. We look upon 
the homes where those we loved once lived, but 
they are gone. Strange faces that stare cold igno- 
| Pance into our eyes give us no welcome now by the 

hearth that was our childhood’s home, and conse- 
crated with its tenderest remembrances. Our 
| fathers, where are they? our friends, where are 
‘they? Is time writing its wrinkles upon every 
brow? and death stretching its hand over every 
thing we love? and change laying its sharp scythe 
to the roots of all the early blossoms of our hope? 
So it is; there is nothing permanent; we feel that 
the very earth beneath us is moving, changing, 
restless, and trembling under our feet to engulf us 
as it soon will; we look above us, and the fleet- 





' excellent introductions. He quotes from Fuller, ing clouds are sailing over us, now dark, nowlight, 
| Plato, Milton, St. Augustine, and displays a but passing ever; and we exclaim, ‘ will nothing 
, commendable preference for Vinet, Coquerel, rest? will nothing stay?” 

and other French pulpit orators. With Mr.; And this an effective simile :— 

| Stanley, Mr. Ferguson, Sir Ker Porter, and “A mass of type duly arranged and set up ready 
other travellers who have tracked the same | for the printer’s hands, is practically useless to us; 
sacred localities with himself, Mr. Bellew gene- | but when its impressions are struck off, when men 


g their chief of their extreme grief, the mul- | 


rally agrees, and only slightly differs, As 
examples of his cumulative power, take the 
exordium of a sermon on Conscience.— 

“¢ Conscience is the vicegerent of God among 
men!’ It is not the ambassador, it is the deputy. 
It presents no credentials for our favour—it com- 
mands us with its power. 
reproving the people of Rome, so conscience is the 
moral Censor of the Commonwealth of Souls. 
Men in character, in constitution, in colour, in 





that widen the breach between them, bearing us 
now from the palaces of the Czesars to the savage 
wilds of Boadicea and Caractacus—or now from 


every valley shows the churches of a Christian land 
lifting their venerable heads on high, to the South- 
} ern Seas, where a stock or stone is worshipped as 
a God. However broad or narrow be our view, 
, there is no inch of space that belts the great round 
; world whereon the woodman’s axe has rung 
amidst the forest depths, and contrived a home; or 


| Tulers of the earth to rest, but there Conscience, 
j the agent of Heaven, levies his excise upon the 
minds of men. 


rouse the warder and to plead admission, but with | 


|a step that sounds no footfall he stalks into the 
chambers of potentates to smooth the pillow of the 
good, or to ruffle the curtained rest of the unholy, 


| the cottage fire, and makes the blazing hearth 
| more cheerful, or colours its dying embers with 
shadows darker than its own charcoal, according as 
they who tarry there give his presence rude recep- 
tion, or glad and grateful hospitality. His keen sight 
can neither be blinded nor diverted: he treads 
upon the robber’s steps through the blackest night 
to the spot where he clutches the ill-gotten gold: 
he defies the bolted doors behind whose defences 
the subtle poison or the deadly knife complete the 
tragedies of hell: and his searching scrutiny be- 
holds where the spoiler rifles virtue of its fairness, 





and leaves the plaything of a moment to the heri- 


Like Cato the Censor | 


clime, may differ : from the centre of civilization to | 
the circumference of barbarism we may note the | 
geographical, or social, or religious characteristics | 


those wilds transformed into fertile plains, where | 


| where gorgeous palaces and costly luxury tempt the | 


He halts not at the castle’s gate to | 


| the selfish, and the vile;—he takes his place beside | 


| asylum for herself in a wretched cottage. 
| be religious was not in those days a cachet 
| of respectability, but the mark of a low taste 


feel the emotions, learn the thoughts, understand 
the purposes, and are elevated and inspired by the 
sentiments which that mechanical arrangement of 
letters, words, bits of lead, serves to disseminate, 
then the printer’s machinery becomes a blessing to 
the human race. So it is in religion. The forms 
and types are nothing, until their. impressions are 
struck off upon our hearts, and we experience 
fervidly, and vitally, the living principles they were 
intended to convey.” 

We may commend these volumes to our 
readers as striking, original and cogent. 








| The Coronet and the Cross; or, Memorials of the 
| Right Hon. Selina Countess of Huntingdon. 
| Compiled from Authentic Documents, by the 
tev. Alfred H. New. (Partridge & Co.) 

In these days, when Bishops and Church dig- 
'nitaries preach in the open air and make an 
| Evangelical Alliance with the ministers of 

all denominations, save the two that stand 

at the extremities of the theological scale, we 
| can form but a faint idea of the state of things 
religious during the last century, when six 
| students were expelled from Oxford for as- 
| sembling together at the house of a pious lady 


| for prayer and religious conversation, and when 
'a father, finding his daughter in the habit of 
going to hear Whitfield preach, “sternly threat- 


| ened to disinherit her if she continued to do 


so.” The young lady, making it a matter of 
conscience, refused to give any promise, where- 


' upon “her father opened the door, gave her a 


shilling, and drove her from his house!” This 
was by no means a solitary instance. Mrs. 
Fletcher, the wife of Fletcher the apostle of 
Madeley, tells us, in her curious Memoirs, how 


| she, having greatly displeased her father by 


refusing to go to the theatre, was under the 
necessity of quitting his roof and finding an 


To 
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and a conduct highly ynbecoming well-bred 
and well-born people. This may in some 
measure account for the stress that is laid 
upon the “good company” which the Countess 
of Huntingdon always commanded, and the 
Litany of Saints, with titles and equipages, 
which the compiler of the present Memoirs 
finds it his great glory to celebrate. Lady 
Huntingdon’s coronet is made scarcely second 
to her crown of glory; and, if she kept company 
with Methodist preachers and went about the 
country holding preachings and prayer-meet- 


ings in irregular places, the biographer is care- | 


ful to balance the account by strictly chroni- 
cling the civilities of Frederick Prince of Wales 
—the quarrelsome son of George the Second— 
and the politeness with which George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte treated her when she had 
an interview with them at Windsor. The noble 


and distinguished persons who attended the | 


religious services at Lady Huntingdon’s house 
are detailed with the superstitious minute- 
ness of the fashionable column in the Morning 


Post. All this gives an indescribable air of 
servility to the book. It is in the worst 


possible taste; and if religion could ever 


be vulgarized, the editor of these Memoirs | 


would succeed in doing it. A real life of 
Selina Countess of Huntingdon would be a 
yaluable contribution to the history of life and 
manners in England during the last century ; 
but the work before us is extremely tantalizing 
and vague : it reads like a prolonged epitaph. 
Even the portrait prefixed is a bad print, copied 
from the bust of the Countess placed over her 
lord’s monument, in the attitude of a Niobe. 
There is nothing defined, individual, or decided 
either in the bust or in the book. The Countess 
was a remarkable woman, and one whose life 
and character in the hands of a competent 
biographer would make a curious study of 
human nature. Lady Huntingdon was inti- 
mately associated with the great Protestant 
Revival of the last century. The heroines of 
religious movements are always worth studying. 
Lady Huntingdon was a Pope in petticoats. 
She exacted the most implicit obedience from 
her chaplains and clergy; she dictated their 
belief, and, when they ventured to have opinions 
of their own, she rated them soundly and turned 
them off. She never for one moment forgot 
that she was, Dei gratié, Selina Countess of 
Huntingdon—a great lady. She was zealous 
and earnest in her endeavours to spread 
religious knowledge amongst the ignorant 
parts of England. She built chapels, endowed 
colleges, and all but ordained clergymen. 
At any rate, she paid their stipends. In the 
course of her life, she expended no less than 
100,000/. for the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge. In the Roman Catholic Church, she 
would have been made a saint. The Church 
of England only made her a Dissenter, by 
bringing the forms of ecclesiastical decorum 
to bear upon her, much to the old lady’s 
disgust, who had all her life been a staunch 
Churchwoman. She was a woman of immense 
energy, undaunted courage, and capable of 
undergoing as much fatigue as would have 
sufficed to exhaust a regiment of soldiers. 
Travelling in those days required a coach and 
six to get through the roads, —highwaymen 
abounded, and byways were more plentiful 


than turnpike-roads,—yet, attended by relays | 


of her chaplains, she visited in person the 
remotest districts in England and Wales. She 
organized a connexion of pious ministers, who 
relieved each other in the different districts 
where she had opened places of worship. Whit- 
field was one of these chaplains, and so was 


John Wesley till he set up his own points of 


theology against hers and a controversy ensued, 


which ended in a division; for the old lady 
could not bear any “brothers near the throne” 
of her supremacy. It was a great grievance to 
her when any of “her ministers” accepted a 
living in the Church and confined themselves 
to their own parish, for she had no sort of 
sympathy with what she called “dry, formal 
congregations.” Her ministers were expected 
to be ready to go where she ordered them at a 
moment’s notice. Her love of power was as 
remarkable as her piety. She founded a college, 
which still flourishes, for the education of min- 
isters; and the whole management and corre- 
spondence respecting it passed through her 
hands. Her capacity for organizing and carry- 
ing on business undertakings was wonderful. 
Such a woman could scarcely be said to have 
any private life; but one would like to know 
; how she lived with her husband. The bio- 
grapher only tells us what she wrote on his 
tombstone. It has always seemed to us that 
the husbands or wives of great saints deserved 
canonization as much as their partners. The 
Earl of Huntingdon was not a religious man, 
but he seems to have allowed his wife perfect 
freedom in- the articles of clergymen and ser- 
; mons; and it is told, to his credit, that he 
| always treated the clergymen whom she invited 
| to stay in the house with “every mark of polite 
| attention,” which, considering how his patience 
| must have been tried and his habits disturbed, 
| it is to be hoped his “recording angel” appre- 
| ciated and rewarded. Poor man, he died early. 
| His son, who succeeded to the title, was a pro- 
| fessed infidel; but he was good and dutiful to 
| his mother, and treated her and her preachers 
| with great respect, which, considering the 
little sympathy he felt with them, was a fact 
;much to his credit. Almost the only trait of 
| genuine human nature which is allowed to 
appear in this book is the following anecdote : 
—Lady Huntingdon had sold all her jewels 
to build a chapel at Brighton. Some years 
| later, she was in perplexity how to raise money 
for a chapel she wished to build at Birming- 
jham. She was accustomed to keep in her 
| house the sum of 300/., to defray the expenses 
| of her funeral; and it was her wish to be buried 
| in white satin. This money was considered so 
| sacred that on no account was it to be touched. 
On this occasion, she said to Lady Anne Ers- 
kine, her friend and companion, “I want 3001.; 
| I have no money in the house but that put by 
for my funeral; for the first time in my life, 
ii feel inclined to let that go.” Lady Anne 
| said, “You can trust God with your soul—why 
not with your funeral?” The Countess took 
the money; and, the very day she did so, a 
| gentleman, who could know nothing of the 
| cireumstances, sent her a cheque for precisely 
| 3001.!—in which coincidence the biographer 
} sees a special grace of Providence. Towards 
the latter part of her life, a crazy, fanatical 
| Roman Catholic nobleman formed the design 
| of inveigling her and as many of her clergymen 
as could be got to Brussels. He offered them 
a cellar to preach in and drew an enticing 
| picture of the fine field that was open for 
| preaching the gospel “in that city of Popish 
darkness.” He himself pretended to have been 
converted by her Ladyship, and to have anardent 
wish to spread Protestant doctrines. His design 
| was to murder them or keep them prisoners, 
| doubtless, in this same cellar. The Countess 
fell into the snare—-had a new carriage built 
for the occasion—arranged her affairs—desired 
the prayers of all her churches. The day was 
fixed for her departure, but she was detained 
beyond the time; letters came (from whom we 
are not told) revealing the whole plot, and to 
point the moral or adorn the tale, as the case 
may be, Lord Douglas fell down dead on the 














very day her Ladyship commenced her journey ! 
The Countess lived to a good old age, and died 
in her eighty-fourth year, June 17, 1791. The 
real human life of such a woman would be a 
chapter in history; but contemporary events are 
scarcely noticed. The American War itself is 
only mentioned as deranging the affairs of 
Whitfield’s college and orphan-house in Georgia. 
One curious fact connected with Whitfield’s 
mission is, that Lady Huntingdon sent out a 
sum of money for the purchase of a female 
slave, who was to be named “Selina,” and, of 
course, to be instructed in religion. This 
Memoir of the Countess of Huntingdon will 
be of service to any future biographer, though 
it certainly does not fulfil the task itself. 








English Poets: a Selection from the Works of 
the British Poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson ; 
with a German Translation—[ Englische Dich- 
ter, dc.|. By O. L. H r. (Leipzig, 
Wigand ; London, Williams & Norgate.) 

THE air of Saxony seems to be favourable to 
poetical translation. From the throne of that 
country an elegant and scholarlike version of 
Dante has been offered to the world, while the 
long series of English poets, brought home to 
the German heart in the volume before us, 
issues from the solitary cell of one of her dun- 
geons. Ruled and ruler, prisoner and jailer, in 
that most book-making of all German king- 
doms, forget the cares and troubles of their re- 
spective stations, it would appear, in the peace- 
ful and agreeable task of rendering foreign 
verse into their native tongue. 

It is pleasant to see the English Muse visit- 
ing the prisons. It is one of her noblest mis- 
sions. She is the Muse of the Free, and it 
befits her to bring consolation to those who 
bear chains for Liberty’s sake. Shakspeare, 
Milton, Burns, Byron, and Shelley are glorious 
companions to the patriot captive. The rattling 
of his irons is overruled by the bold and impe- 
tuous march of their ever-free numbers. They 
comfort and they strengthen him. We feel a 
proud satisfaction in seeing their high and 
august shadows thronging his cell. 

Otto Ludwig Heubner (for the name hiding 
itself behind the initials and dots of the title- 
page is by no means a secret) became involved 
in the late revolutionary movements of Ger- 
many. In May, 1849, we find him as one of 
the leaders of the Dresden insurrection. That 
insurrection having failed, he was placed before 
a court-martial, and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. Nearly eight years—long, dull, pain- 
ful years,—have elapsed since that time, and 
Heubner, under the same roof with criminals of 
the vilest stamp, baffled in his hopes of a free 
and united Germany, and separated from his 
wife and children, is still an inhabitant of the 
“ Zuchthaus,” at Waldheim. Whatever opinion 
may be entertained of his patriotic aspirations, 
there is but one voice, even among his political 
adversaries, as to the purity of his motives and 
the integrity of his character. That, besides 
being a man true and honest, he is also a man 
of poetical talent and literary attainments, is 
shown by the present book,—that meek and 
touching appeal to the hearts and memories of 
his countrymen. 

We must confess that the interest which 
we take in a work like this, bears more of a 
human “than of a literary character. Yet the 
literary merit of the book is considerable, and 
would command our respect under all circum- 
stances,—even if it were not coupled with 
“stone walls” and “iron bars.” The extracts 
from our Poets are selected with taste and 
skill, and the translations, for the most part, 
are in a truly poetical spirit. There are, of 
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course, some exceptions. Here and there we 
could point out a misinterpretation,—here and 
there, we believe, the translator has failed to 
strike the identical key-note of his originals. 
But we abstain from entering into critical mi- 
nutise of the kind. We remember that the work 
(a closely printed volume of more than 700 
pages, half of which is taken up by the transla- 
tions) has been composed by a man in fetters, 
far away from literary ease and literary helps, 
and we admire the undaunted courage, the un- 
broken fortitude of mind, and the patient re- 
signation which have completed so difficult a 
task so well, and under such adverse circum- 
stances. 

Will this voice from the prison pass away 
unheard and unheeded? Will it not find an 
echo in the palace? Will not the rebel Dante, 
at the request of the rebel Milton, speak a 
word in favour of the rebel of Waldheim? Will 
not, lastly, the Evvivas still vibrating in the 
air at Milan, be rightly interpreted and applied 
by a mind so apt to catch and to render the 
most delicate shades and graces of the lan- 
guage spoken beyond the Alps ? 

We do not know, nor do we venture to ex- 
patiate upon a subject which would lead us far 
beyond our limits. The opportunities allowed 
to the patriot to compose and to publish his 
work, seem to indicate a mitigation of his fate, 
and look like an earnest for the future. May 
it be so! Hope on, sing on, poor Heubner! 
Sing on, with poor Richard Lovelace :— 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voyce aloud, how good 
He is, how great should be ; 


Enlarged winds that curle the flood 
Know no such libertie. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage ; 

If I have freedome in my love, 
And in my soule am free ; 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such libertie. 


Or, as you have done it into German :— 


Kann ich, gefangnem Hiinfling gleich, 
Mit um so hellerm Klingen, 
Des Kénigs Hoheit, anmuthreich, 
Und Huld und Glorie singen ; 
Wie gut er ist, und wie so werth 
Der Grisse, laut verktinden : 
Wird man beim Wind, der’s Meer durchfihrt, 
Nicht solche Freiheit finden. 
Den Kiifig macht das Gitter nicht, 
Den Kerker nicht die Schelle, 

Wer ruhig, schuldlos, drinnen liegt, 
Nimmt’s fiir des Klausners Zelle ; 
Kann frei der Geist dem Zwange sich, 
Und Liebe, frei, entwinden : 
Wird bei den Engeln droben sich 

Nur solche Freiheit finden. 


The literary heart should open—even under 
the purple—to an appeal such as this volume 
of patient labour and pure intention may be 
said to make. 





Travels in the North-West of the United States 
— [Reisen im Nord-westen der Vereiniglen 
Staaten}. By J. G. Kohl. (New York, 
Appleton & Co.) 

THE writings of Mr. Kohl have been so often 

noticed in this journal, and are so extensively 

known, even to those who do not read the 
originals, through the medium of translation, 
that we need not now dwell much on his peculiar 
characteristics. He is one of the best of de- 
scribers where he has anything to describe, 
and like the instrument to which he has been 
often likened, all he requires is that the object 
to be reproduced shall be worthy of the pains 
bestowed upon it. Should it chance to be 
stale, flat and unprofitable, he will the less un- 
grudgingly bestow all its tediousness upon you; 
but it must be owned that the loving zeal with 





which he occupies himself with objects that at first 
sight look unpromising enough does sometimes 
meet with its reward, and inspire his readers 
with a like interest in them. A great amount of 
pleasure may be got by a person of artistic taste 
and industry out of the faithful delineation of 
a patch of furze or a few dark leaves; but these 
are pleasures Nature reserves for the diligent 
workman himself, and the forgetfulness of their 
non-transferable character, as well as an over- 
fondness for mythological allusions, and quasi 
fanciful digressions, have in some of his earlier 
works brought this generally meritorious, use- 
ful, and amusing writer perilously near to being 
thought a bore. We are glad to say, however, 
that he is evidently working himself cleay of 
these defects, and in the present instance the 
materials afforded to his powers of observation 
are so fresh and abundant that, bulky as the 
volume is, there are very few pages that we 
would willingly spare. Passing over the more 
hackneyed ground of the Eastern States, our 
author commences his narrative from Pittsburg, 
which, though now a great busy, smoky city, 
with frequently thirty large steamers drawn up 
in a line before it at one time, was, within, the 
memory of a gentleman with whom Mr. Kohl 
spent his first evening, a lonely fort, near which, 
as a boy, he had played with Indian children 
before his father’s log-hut. This rate of 
growth may, however, almost be considered 
as a rule in the Western States, and a slower 
one the exception. 

From Pittsburg the traveller proceeded to 
view what the Americans, not altogether without 
reason, denominate the “ Wonder of the West,” 
directing his course northward along the Mis- 
sissippi to the most freshly-planted districts, 
Iowa, Minnesota, &c., visiting Milwaukee, 
Mutullumakinac, and other places not hitherto, 
we believe, named by any tourist, —traversing 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, and their shores,— 
and, as Mr. Pepys would say, “so home.” 
There seems to be much difference of opinion as 
to which of the new-born towns of these regions 
may now claim the title of “Queen of the 
West ;” and it appears to be a peculiarity of 
these western cities that, like the princesses in 
the fairy tale, each of whom was taller than all 
her sisters, every one has pretensions to that 
royal supremacy.— 

In every book that I took up [says Mr. Kohl] 
treating of the geography of any western state, a 
hundred and more excellent reasons were given 
why the particular town of which the patriotic 
writer was speaking was unquestionably destined 
to become the centre and metropolis of the whole 
northern continent, — that astonishing, incom- 
parable, miraculous ‘‘ Big City” which Americans 
seem always to be looking for, as astronomers are 
for the central sun of our planetary system. Some 
decided for Cincinnati, some for St. Louis, some 
for Chicago. ‘‘ Might it not be Dubuque?” I 
heard some one ask; ‘‘ Dubuque has a very good 
chance.” Another was enthusiastic for St. Paul 
on the Upper Mississippi, and wondered every one 
did not see the immense advantages of its situation. 
Many fix their affections on the western extremity 
of Lake Superior, and buy as much land there as 
their capital will permit, convinced that there, 
after all, will be found the winner of the grand 
prize;—whilst still more far-sighted people shake 
their heads at that notion, and looking into the 
remote interior of Iowa or Missouri, see there the 
shadow of their great air castle. 


This royal supremacy among cities was once 
assigned to Pittsburg; then the sceptre passed 
to Cincinnati; and it, in its turn, will have to 
yield to younger rivals. In this, as in other 
things, the rule in America is that the young 
take precedence of the old; and our author 
felt considerable disgust at the servile respect 
manifested by elder members of society towards 


their “youngers and betters.” Our rising 
| generation, though tolerably advanced, has 

still much to learn in this respect in the States, 
and all youthful ladies and gentlemen troubled 
| with disobedient “governors” or unruly grand- 
mothers, getting beyond their wee A are 
strongly recommended to study the modes ot 
management by which such a result has been 
obtained. Here are one or two specimens ot 
Young Ameriea.— 

The most remarkable person to me in our car- 
riage was a young gentleman most elegantly attired, 
but with scarcely a trace of beard, and certainly 
at most not more than nineteen. He seemed to 
have been already a very extensive traveller. His 
trunks had on them the address, Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands; and he mentioned to me incidentally, 
while he ogled the prairies through his superb eye- 
glass, that he had been twice blown up on the 
Mississippi and Missouri, burnt down to the 
water's edge on other rivers, and half-a-dozen times 
run upon snags and sunk ; but he did not much 
care about such things, and could always save 
himself. He had now some notion of buying land 
in Illinois, and asked some of the passengers, who 
looked like old experienced people, what were the 
advantages of this or that district, which they took 
a great deal of trouble to explain to him. He 
received their accounts with scarcely any expres- 
sion of thanks, but much as a prince might the 
report of his stewards, and then carelessly remarked 
that he had not quite made up his mind whether 
he would merely speculate in the land, or begin 
and build. I could not help wondering that the 
older men did not try and put down the conceited 
little puppy ; but, on the contrary, several of them 
even left their places in order to come and explain 
to him the physical and political condition of the 
countries in question. 

In crossing the south-western angle of the 
new state of Wisconsin, in order to accept a 
hospitable invitation to a seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Kohl met with another specimen 
of the same genus, in the person of a citizen of 
the mature age of twelve years, who acted as 
his postilion.— 

He was a bold, clever-looking lad, who smoked 
cigars incessantly, and as soon as he had found 
what he considered to be the right track, left the 
rest to his horses, and, turning round, commenced 
a conversation with me. ‘‘Do you know the St. 
Nicholas Hotel at New York? do you stop there ?” 
he asked. ‘It’s first rate, I guess, but when I 
was in New York I used to stop at the Ice House. 
That’s a good house, too, and nearly as large as 
the St. Nicholas. Are you going to Jamesville?” 
—I replied ‘‘ No, not now, at any rate.”—“ Well, 
if ever you go to Jamesville, Wisconsin, don’t you 
forget the American. I know the place well, I 
stopped there a month or two. A year ago it had 
two railroads, and the third must be finished by 
this time. They all pay very well.” On inquiry, 
it appeared that the curious little monster, who was 
the son of a livery-stable keeper in New York, was 
about to proceed to Jamesville, or Zanesville, to 
fetch a sister and younger brother, who were to 
have the benefit of his protection on their return 
home. ‘I must go next week to fetch them,” he 
observed, ‘and take them under my care, pay their 
railway tickets for them, and all that. I shall take 
the cars (railway carriages) as far as Milwaukee. 
There we get the boat. Then at Buffalo we must 
take the cars again as far as Albany, and from 
there the steamer brings us right up to Cornwall.” 
—‘‘ Do you look to your horses,” said I, “ are we 
not getting near the convent?”—“ Ah, yes, there 
is the convent sure enough already. I think there 
are Jesuits in it, but you need not be afraid, they 
are very nice people, and very hospitable. I’ve 
often been there.” The distance from Iowa to 
| New York, of which this twelve-years-old urchin 
| seemed to know every inch, is twelve hundred 
miles in extent, or about as far as from the Rhine 
to Lisbon. 
| The inhabitants of the Convent of Sinsinnava 
| proved nevertheless to be not Jesuits, but 
| ominicans, mostly Germans, Americans, and 
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lrish, who had recently set up their abode in a | 
pretty spot at the foot-of a hill, and had already 
collected forty pupils, and erected extempore | 


patronized all the newest inventions,—not only 
keeping up with the progress of their neigh- 
bours, but even going a-head in all improve- 


buildings of various kinds, besides a school-| ments,—so that, after awhile, the tide of public 


room, a library, and a small museum. One of 
their number, an Italian, Father Mazuchelli, | 
who twenty years ago was the sole resident | 
missionary for Wisconsin and the whole sur- | 
rounding country, and had known the site of | 
nunerous flourishing towns while they were | 
still in the hands of the Indians, had written a 
work on the condition of the north-west at that 
time, entitled ‘Memorie Istoriche e Religiose 
Edificante d’un Missionario Apostolico, which | 
he lent to Mr. Kohl, who studied it from be-| 
ginning to end, and found it extremely inter- 
esting. 

Another monastic institution, no less success- 
ful, though at first view still more out of har- 
mony with its environment, is the Trappist 
Monastery of New Meillerie, in Iowa, or Ioway, 
in Missouri. The monks, forty-four in number, 
formerly belonged, it seems, to the well-known 
institution of the same name in France, which 
was dissolved under Louis-Philippe. The com- 
munity first emigrated to Ireland, where they 
subsisted for a short time on the hospitality of 
their friends; but it was then proposed to them 
by the Catholic bishop of Dubuque, to take a 
picce of new land in this country, on which 
they would labour in obedience to the original | 
rule of their order, and a plot of about six hun- | 
dred acres was accordingly purchased for them | 
in Iowa.— 





A piece of the wide, open prairie was given to | 
them as a canvas might be to a painter to create | 
upon it what he could; and as these Trappisis 
obeyed the precept of ‘‘ Zabora” as zealously as that 
of the ‘“ Ora,” they immediately set to work, and 
had soon raised a log-house convent and chapel, 
besides various out-buildings for man and beast,— 
ploughed fields, and laid out a large garden. 


Great, however, was the consternation among 
the Protestant settlers in the neighbourhood at 
the manner and appearance of these strange 
looking black-robed citizens. They had, it 
seems, no idea of the existence of any other 
order than the Jesuit,—Jesuit and monk being 
considered convertible terms, and a Jesuit, it is 
needless to say, must be a horrible wretch. 
These particular Jesuits, it was said, would not 
answer when they were spoken to,—and they 
could only be thus enjoined to silence that they 
might not betray the terrible mysteries of their 
order; it was found, too, that they rose from 
their beds (that is to say; the bare boards on 
which they slept) in the middle of the night,— 
and what could that be for but to perpetrate 
deeds that shunned the light of day? It was 
decided that the new settlers could be nothing 
else than the very Principle of Evil itself, in 
bedily form. Fortunately, however, notwith- 
standing the excited state of the public mind, 
Judge Lynch did not interfere; and, although 
protected by no police or military, the Trappists 
remained unmolested, worked diligently in their 
fields and gardens, and showed themselves 
always ready to help their neighbours and con- 
form in all things to the customs of the country, 
saving only that of being conversationally com- 
municative. One of them was skilled in medi- 
cine, and as his frugal brethren were scarcely 
ever sick, he devoted nearly his whole time to 
the maladies of the neighbourhood ;—another 
set up a blacksmith’s forge, and shod horses, 
and mended ploughs and hatchets and saws, 
without any pecuniary consideration, They also 
endeavoured to improve the breed of cattle,— 
gained prizes at the annual fairs,—raised gigan- 
tic pumpkins,—made many attempts to grow 
wine, which now promise to be successful,— 


| demand admiration. 





bought the best agricultural implements, and 


opinion turned completely in their favour. Not 
only was it admitted, that the “Black Fellows 
were not so bad as they seemed, but by degrees 
it has become quite a custom for the people to 
ask the advice of the Prior in their affairs, and 
take him for an umpire in their disputes.” 

On the occasion of Mr. Kohl’s visit, the 
brethren were at work in the cornfields, and 
a dark robed, cowled monk was driving four- 
in-hand the celebrated agricultural machine 
called “ Mac Cormick’s Reaper;’ which won 
praises and gold medals at the Paris Exhibition. 

Here is something that may be serviceable-— 

The Rock Island and Chicago Railroad was exe- 
euted with rapidity, unusual even here, and the day 
was fixed for its opening, with various grand solem- 
nities, before the rails for the western portion were 
laid down. The work went on day and night, and 
though it was not found possible to complete it, 
the directors refused to defer the ceremony of the 
opening,—and the first guests who arrived at Rock 
Island to take part in the festivities actually assisted 
in fixing the last rails while the experimental train, 
with a numerous company, was already in motion 
from Chicago. Instances have been known in which 
railroads have been in operation, in portions of 
which, where the ground was conveniently level, 
the sleepers have been merely laid down provision- 
ally on the grass of the prairie and the rails just 
nailed upon them. Of course these daring opera- 
tions are not always successful, but the American 
public is wonderfully lenient in its judgment on 
the failures, and eloquent editors can even find for 
them a point of view in which they seem rather to 
On the occasion of the ter- 
rible catastrophe on the Missouri, at the fall of a 
bridge constructed on these provisional principles 
(or rather of the scaffolding for a projected bridge), 
an American journalist, after an oratorical and 
pathetic enumeration of the mangled and slaugh- 
tered victims, exclaimed,—‘‘Oh, it was a grand 
sacrifice to make on the opening of a great road, a 
magnificent diamond dissolved for a libation!” 
—Surely a notable example of the valuable art 
of How to make the Best of it ! 

From Chicago northward the population of 
the towns gradually decreases, and beyond 
Manstoowoe (a German settlement) scarcely 
anything that can be called a town is to be 
found,—but the country, as far as Lake Supe- 
rior, is still in possession of the Indians. 

The volume concludes with the arrival of the 
author at Cleveland, a youthful city, little more 
than twenty years of age, but with 50,000 in- 
habitants, and still growing rapidly. It is finely 
situated on the southern shore of Lake Erie,— 
possesses numerous churches, schools, and sci- 
entific institutions, including a justly-renowned 
Medical College. That provision is made 
for the enjoyment of its inhabitants, our 
readers cannot doubt when they hear that 
Mr. Kohl had, on the evening of his arrival, 
the advantage of attending a Literary Enter- 
tainment, in which, among other songs and 
recitations, was to be given “ The Heart-broken 
Lover,” “The Female Maniac,” and “Sally 
Carter, or the Dreadful Suicide,” with a repre- 
sentation of Delirium Tremens, to equal which 
the performer with just pride “defied the 
world,” 





Memoirs and Adventures of Felice Orsini, 
written by himself, containing Unpublished 
State Papers of the Roman Court. Translated, 
from the Original Manuscripts, by G. Car- 
bonel. (Edinburgh, Constable & Co.; London, 
Hamilton & Co.) 

Av the age of eight-and-thirty, Felice Orsini, 

whose name and later adventures are not un- 

known to the English public, sits down, far 





from his native Meldola, to write the narrative 
of his eventful life. The son of an Italian officer 
in the army of Napoleon, settled, after the 
overthrow of the Empire, in the Roman States, 
Orsini commenced his troubles of life by falling 
when three years old, from the third story of 
a house into the court-yard below. He com- 
menced the gaieties of life, too, similarly early; 
for six weeks after his recovery from the above- 
named fall he was at the theatre with his 
mother. There he saw his father arrested. 
Having an inquiring mind, he was told that 
the arrest was “for political reasons,’—and, 
being possessed of strong feelings and a good 
memory, he may be said to have here opened 
his liberal career, and never after to have ceased 
to hate oppression and oppressors. 

At sixteen—so early did each phase of his 
career begin—he was already a refugee in ducal 
Tuscany. He was still a boy when he became 
acquainted with prisons and judges, and was 
tried, but acquitted, at Ravenna. The echo 
of revolutions abroad invited him whither 
the sound proceeded. He would be a reformer, 
and he would not be a Jesuit. With such 
matter for selection, and such a choice, the 
author furnishes a stirring book, wherein the 
fetters and roses of love are in close connexion 
with the chains of prisons and the cypress on 
the graves of patriots. 

Imprisonment, attempts at escape, and, at 
length, the amnesty after the election of the 
present Pope, precede a chapter devoted to 
the description of the political system of the 
Papal Government, which was indeed so bad 
that Orsini was not slow in arriving at the 
conviction that freedom is utterly impossible 
under the Papacy. Fresh conspiracies occupy 
his ardent mind; fresh disappointments ensue, 
and sorrows deeper than disappointment. Byron 
describes Hope seated on a death-bed, and the 
Italians who wanted “Italy for the Italians” 
saw that beautiful, but deceptive, vision when 
Pius the Ninth blessed the people whom he 
knew to be patriots; and Orsini profited by the 
bright season to get married. At last came 
the outburst, before which the Pope fled—out- 
burst which showed that the old Roman spirit 
was not extinct,—and after which and a brief 
season of greatness, followed by despair, Orsini 
became a wanderer, flying in disguise from town 
to town, to preserve a life which was yet gilded 
by hope and liberty, though it was only the 
liberty of an exile. Other attempts, other plots, 
other failures, other prisons, other escapes, now 
appear in the narrative. Finally, the auto- 
biographer is captured by the Austrians, in 
Hungary. The story of his sufferings and of 
his escape is known to our readers. Ultimately, 
Felice Orsini reached England; and of the sym- 
pathy which he has experienced here, he speaks 
in terms of enthusiastic gratitude, esteeming 
this Zoar of the hunted refugee as the country 
of his heart next to the Italy which gave him 
birth. 

It has often been said that the boy is father 
to the man; and the way in which the youth 
Orsini was betrayed by his fellow youths, as 
detailed below, was only a foreshadowing of 
what, as man, he was to expect from man.— 

“ Romagna, at that time, was afflicted with two 
parties, called the ‘Brigands,’ and the ‘ Liberals; 
the former, who were partisans of the government, 
and the Austrians, were known by the name of the 
second party, as the Papal cockade is of two colours, 
white and yellow, while that of the Liberals is of 
three, white, red and green; and it was a common 
occurrence that when young men met each other 
in the streets, one would address the other, saying, 
‘Dost thou belong to the to or the three? Hf the 
answer was satisfactory, each passed on his way; 
if not, they fought with knives until one or other 
perished. And so high did party spirit runat the 
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time, that bands of individuals for the same cause | 
fought desperately in the public streets of the cities | 
of Romagna. This factious excitement was the | 
same in all. It was to be found even in the schools. 

I was compelled to witness these conflicts, and I 

sympathized with the Liberals, for had not their 
party been defeated? Were they not the weakest ? | 
This feeling in favour of the Liberals was greatly | 
increased by the hatred expressed towards them by | 
the priests who frequented my uncle’s house, and | 
to which I was an unwilling listener. They wished | 
to make me become a priest, but finding their pro- 
mises and menaces equally futile, they accused me 
of being a declared Liberal ; my companions liked | 
me for this, and boasted of having me in their 

ranks, and often before the schoolmaster arrived 
the boys had conversations upon the principles of 
liberty, praised those who had fought well, and at 
last they often proceeded from arguments to blows 
against those who defended the brigands. The | 
French were the only foreigners excepted from the | 
general hatred against all the invaders. Many of | 
the Romagnoli had fought under Napoleon, whose | 
memory they idolized; we heard them often speak 

of the French Revolution, so that the youths im- | 
bibed these political maxims; and although the | 
French were acting at Ancona in the same manner 

as the Austrians did in the Roman States, yet they ' 
were considered in the light of liberators. With | 
this idea some of my enthusiastic companions and | 
myself decided upon abandoning our homes and 
going to Ancona to join the French army. As boys 
we imagined that they would make us drummers. 


so as to attempt a diversion when an Italian revo- 
lution should take place. Kossuth and Mazzini 
having previously expressed themselves in favour of 
this being done. As I had a Swiss passport, I 
could not have had a better pretence to speak with 
Marshal Salis, who was a Swiss in the Austrian 
service; I had known his father, then deceased, an 
officer in the Papal service. I found a Swiss who 
was a friend of his, and he gave me a letter of in- 
troduction to him. I sent it to Gallicia, where he 
commanded a division. I had a correspondence with 
him, and found that I should be accepted as a 
cadet after my examinations. I desired to enter 
with the rank of a superior officer, which I said I 
had held with the Swiss in the Roman war, and at 
last he gave me the opportunity to undergo the 
examination for the Staff. I was to have been 
examined in German, which I studied continually, 


_ but as no one could be admitted as an officer ac- 


cording to a lawin 1848, I refused to commence my 
career as a cadet, because if I did not get a supe- 
rior grade, I should not have been in an influential 
position to effect a propaganda, as I desired, among 
the Italian soldiery. I therefore gave up my 
plan.” 

It is not a matter of surprise that conspiracies 
in Italy strike terror into the governments, and 
that the conspirators, on detection, are terribly 
punished. Conspiracies cease to be dangerous 
| where the government concedes freedom to, and 
| cares for, the happiness of the people confided 
| to its guardianship. Thus, there is peril to half 


We thought that the sale of our watches would | the world when a revolution declares itself 
supply us with sufficient money to get there, or | gainst a despotism. As Douglas Jerrold 
that we might go on foot. At last the day fixed | remarks in his sparkling ‘St. Cupid, “that 
for our journey came; I left home at daybreak, | government is still the safest that makes treason 
and walked to Bolognese Castle. None of my com- | laughable.” 

panions came, so that I found myself somewhat 
embarrassed. My uncle meanwhile had sent up | OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

stairs for me to come to prayers, and finding that | History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
I was no longer in my room, he caused me to be | County of Westchester, from its Foundation, A.D. 
sought for throughout the city ; but no information 1693 to a.D. 1853. By Robert Bolton, A.M. 
could be obtained. He went to the school and dis- | (New York, Stanford & Swords; London, Triib- 
covered from my companions, who ought to have | ner & Co.)—The district to which this volume re- 
accompanied me, whither I had gone. He sent | lates was peopled by two principal streams of emi- 
men on horseback in various directions, one of | grants:—Independents, under the leadérship of 
whom arrived at Bolognese Castle with orders to | John Throgmorton, and French Protestants driven 
persuade me to return, and if I resisted, to employ | out by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
force. I returned with him annoyed and saddened | Both carried with them the memory of old locali- 
by the thought that my companions had broken | ties. The former named their settlement West- 








their word with me. My uncle reproved me with | 
his usual severity, and boxed my ears. This an- 
noyed me much, and I could never forget it.” 


If Signor Orsini hates the Austrians, he has 
the soldier's generosity, which is ready to make 
honourable acknowledgment of good soldiership 
even in a foe.— 

“Hardly had we arrived at Treviso when the 
Austrians again attacked Vicenza (the 13th June, 
1848). Strategically speaking, the Austrians made 
one of their best movements—they were between 
two fires—the troops of General Durando were at 
Vicenza, and the Piedmontese between Mantua 
and Verona—they feigned a retreat '-fore the 
Piedmontese army, while, with forty thousand 
men, and more than one hundred cannon, they 
advanced upon Vicenza; they beleaguered it, 
assaulting it on every side, and in less than twenty- 
four hours they reduced the ten thousand defenders 
to capitulate with all the honours of war. Then by 
arapid movement they changed their front and 
marched upon the Piedmontese, whose Generals 
were taken by surprise. This was one of their finest 
mevements. All the Venetian provinces were 
open to the Austrians, because Treviso necessarily 
fell, as Vicenza was lost, and we were compelled to 
capitulate after a bombardment of forty-eight hours. 
At Vicenza the Swiss soldiers, who had formerly 
been in the Papal service, as well as the Italians of 
the Roman States, bore themselves most nobly 
throughout the memorable battle.” 

The following incident reveals a portion of 
the “method” of the now professional insur- 
rectionists :— 

“During my sojourn at Vienna, I attempted to 
enter the Austrian service, with the intention of | 
getting up a propaganda in the Italian regiments, | 








chester, the latter New Rochelle. Both places 
received their first episcopal ministers from the 
London Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and the greater part of this volume of 750 pages is 
filled with the Reports and correspondence between 
the ministers and the Society,—mere parish busi- 
ness. We hoped for information respecting the 
Indians and the efforts made for spreading Chris- 
tianity amongst them, but the little that occurs, or 
seems to have been done, is entirely unimportant. 
Of the Negro population there are only a few scat- 
tered notices. The reverend ministers from Eng- 
land bought slaves without scruple; but unless 
others were more fortunate than Mr. Standard, the 
negro-market in New England was at that time 
supplied with creatures of a very low and un- 
intelligent class. The reverend gentleman writes 
thus to his masters of the Propagation Society, on 
the 5th of November, 1729 :—‘‘ But I had almost 
forgot one thing, which, however, is of great 
moment in this case, and it is that few of them 
[the negroes] are capable of being instructed. I 
have now two negroes, since marriage, one of 
which is a girl about nine years old, whom I have 
had above twelve months, and have during that 
time several times attempted to teach her to read, 
but cannot yet make her know her alphabet; nor 
have any endeavours hitherto used with her, which 
have not been inconsiderable, been sufficient to 
make her number ten, though she was born in this 
country; nor can a fellow that is at least twenty, 
whom I have lately bought, though he has been 
seven years in this country, count up that number, 
but notwithstanding what hath been said, I hope 
so far to initiate them in the Christian religion as 
to fit them for baptism.”—The contemporary 
minister of New Rochelle was equally endowed 
with his English brother in this kind of wealth. 


In his will he enumerates with his household stuft 
“a negro woman called Toinetta,” and bequeaths 
to a young lady of his flock “a little negro girl 
named Charlotte,” as one might give a parrot or a 
lap-dog. One of the payments in their parish ac- 
counts puzzled us for a moment. It generally 
occurs thus:—‘“ For the minister, 50l.; for beat- 
ing the drum, 1l.; for the clerk, 11.”—What was 
the meaning of this “drum ecclesiastic”? The 
date of the payment was 1711, when divine service 
had not yet come to be performed at stated times, 
and when the churches of the colony had not 
attained to the dignity of a bell. The following 
lines of a local rhymer satisfactorily explain the 
matter :— 
New England’s Sabbath-day 
Is heaven-like, still and pure ; 
Then Israel walks the way 
Up to the Temple’s door, 
The time we tell, 
When there to come, 
By beat of drum, 
Or sounding shell. 
The minute details of which this bulky volume is 
made up will hereafter furnish materials for 4 
judicious topographer, or for some recorder of the 
deeds of the Society from whose archives its mate- 
rials have been principally derived. 

Reformers before the Reformation, principally in 
Germany and the Netherlands. Depicted by Dr. C. 
Ullmann. The Translation by the Rev. Robert 
Menzies. (Edinburgh, Clark.)—Gerhard Groot, 
Thomas & Kempis, and John Wessel, are the per- 
sons principally treated of in this volume. Among 
the German Mystics, and especially among the 
Brethren of the Common Lot, Dr. Ullmann finds 
the germs of that better theology which was 
moulded into a practical form by the dauntless 

teformers of the sixteenth century. In Dr. Ull- 
mann’s book we see reformation making its way in 
the schools; amongst the Reformers, properly so 
called, we find opinions built upon those of their 
precursors, the Taulers and & Kempises, brought 
into action, and made operative, not within the 
cloister, but throughout the world. Asa writer, 
Dr. Ullmann belongs to the heavy school, but his 
book is scholarlike, and will open the minds of 
English readers to many things which are unknown 
to the philosophy popular amongst our theologians. 

Don Viquete de Los Montes. By H. Jameson, 
(Wilson.)—The vignette on the frontispiece of this 
tale— a castle on a peaked rock, with snow moun- 
tains in the background, and in the foreground a 
plumed and mantled caballero riding alone up 
a rocky pass, after the most knightly fashion of one 
of Mr. James’s heroes—prepared us for a romance 
of breathless interest. The Preface, again, pro- 
mised mystery and morality, as follows :—‘‘ He 
who deifies his Reason, and uncurbs his Will—who 
renounces Religion, and follows the dictates of un- 
bounded Pride and Ambition, is a madman rushing 
into folly and crime, and sinking into final ruin.” 
But when we entered into the romance, a tough- 
ness of texture was revealed, through which we 
defy Excalibur’s self to cleave its way. The shock- 
ing, portentous, mysterious, and moral occurrences 
are coagulated, not set forth. The tale, we are 
sure, is a very terrible, and, we hope, it is a wise, 
one. But the key to its cipher, and the clue to 
its labyrinth, have escaped us, though we have 
attempted to discover them once, twice, thrice, 
In short, ‘ Don Viquete,’ though a Spanish, super- 
natural romance, is not for us, nor we for it; and 
we leave it (in all awe and uncertainty) to readers, 
critics, and romantic folk belonging to some other 
circle. 

Report to the Secretary of State, transmitting a 
Statement from the Superintendent of Statistics of the 
Commercial Relations of the United States with Fo- 
reign Nations, for the year ending September, 1857. 
(Washington, Wendell.)\—We have here another 
of the valuable publications issued by the depart- 
ment of American official statistics. The first 
volume contained an important and elaborate 
series of Commercial Digests. The present is 
made up of consular returns, and other official 
documents, exhibiting the entire foreign commerce 
of America for the year ending September, 1856. 
The first return is from London, the last from 





Buenos Ayres; but almost every point in the 
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known world is touched in the course of the inves- 
tigation. The volume is not a mere mass of 
figures, for in numerous’ instances the consular 
agents have supplied really curious and striking 
information in connexion with their tabular lists of 
quantities, values, ships entered, and duties paid. 
The Empire and the Church, from Constantine to 
Charlemagne. By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. (J. 
& J. Parker.) —Those who have not the opportunity 
or inclination to enter upon the study of Gibbon, 
Milman, Mosheim, and other voluminous writers, 
may speedily acquire a knowledge of the period 
between the two emperors mentioned above, by 
consulting Mrs. Gray’s compendium, which within 
moderate limits relates the civil and ecclesiastical 
history of that time in a readable manner. Besides 
giving an account of the Roman empire under 


Eastern and Western, and its re-union and dissolu- 
tion—it exhibits with great distinctness the gradual 
extensionand subsequent corruption of Christianity, 
special chapters being devoted to the early annals 
of our own country. The authorities from which 


it is compiled are those already named, with others | 


of acknowledged weight. In endeavouring to trace 
the history of the two divisions of the empire 
simultaneously, Mrs. Gray has been led into fre- 

quent cross-references from chapter to chapter, and 
repetitions of what has been previously stated. 

This is an evil which she could hardly avoid; but 
there is another fault which need not have been so 
prominent,—we mean the intolerant Protestantism 
everywhere visible, sometimes in the shape of 
sarcastic sneers at different forms of asceticism, 

at others in sweeping anathemas upon monks and 
nuns, who are in one instance pointedly excluded 
from the ranks of Christ’s “ scriptural disciples.” 
It is impossible for any Roman Catholic to read it 
without having his convictions outraged. 

The Encyclopedia of Practical Carpentry and 
Joinery. By E. L. Tarbuck. (Hagger.)—We have 
before us eight numbers of this work, which, not 
being of the profession, we must content ourselves 
with describing as in quarto, with good plates, clear 
explanations, and pleasant historical reading. 

A Concise Grammar of the Persian Langucge. 
By A. H. Bleeck. (Quaritch.)—Mr. Bleeck has 
furnished a most useful grammar for students of 
the Persian language. Those who wish to acquire 
that language rapidly, and do not care to plunge 
into the depths in which the ponderous volumes of 
Matthew Lumsden are the sole guide, will find here 
all that they need. Indeed, we do not hesitate to 
say that the little work before us is in many respects 
preferable to Mirza Ibrahim’s Grammar, which is 
said to have obtained for its author from the East 
India Company the extravagantly munificent guer- 
don of a thousand pounds. In particular the re- 
marks on syntax may be commended, and the 
dialogues and reading exercises are very judiciously 
selected. The preface contains a short notice of 
Persian literature, and a list of books which ought 
first to attract the student’s notice. Mr. Bleeck is 
the author of ‘‘a new plan for facilitating the study 
of languages,” which we cannot better describe than 
in his own words. It will be found at the end of 
the Grammar properly so called.—“ Let the text 
of the foreign language be printed on one page, and 
on the opposite page let there be a dictionary of all 
the words contained in the text; the plan of the 
dictionary to be this :—First, the root meaning of 











very different vocable, or that, owing to ignorance 
of the character, the search is prolonged till all re- 
collection of the words in the same sentence, which 
were previously looked up, has faded away. Mr. 
Bleeck has given extracts to illustrate his plan in 
fourteen languages, and has very rightly, in the 
less known languages, interlined the English pro- 
nunciation of the words. This, however, rather 
to our surprise, is omitted in the Arabic and Rus- 
sian specimens. In fine the ‘Grammar’ may very 
safely be recommended and deserves success. 

A Handbook to the Waxed-Paper Process in 
Photography. By William Crookes. (Chapman 


| & Hall.)—In arranging the applications of photo- 


graphy to the meteorological department of the 
Radcliffe Observatory, Mr. Crookes made numerous 


| experiments, and arrived at many important results 
Constantine and his successors—its division into 


in relation to the use of waxed paper. These re- 


| sults were published as a supplement to the volume 





each word to be given, and next the meaning which | 


is required to make sense in the particular passage 
where the word occurs. If this be properly done, 
you have really and truly a ‘Magic Dictionary ; 
2.€., one which opens at the word you require, and 
tells you not only its original meaning, but also the 
signification it bears in the passage before you. 
I confidently assert that, in this manner, the study 
of languages may be rendered at once easy and 


attractive, and that the learner, instead of being | 


disheartened by finding a stumbling-block in every 
other line, will be able to read almost any book 
with both pleasure and profit.” This plan will 
commend itself to all who have learnt by expe- 
rience the amount of time lost in looking up a 
word in a huge dictionary, arranged, it may be, on 
no very intelligible system. It often happens that 
during the search the mind is diverted to some 





of observations for 1854, under the title of ‘ De- 
scription of the Waxed-Paper Process employed 
for the Photo-meteorographic Registrations at the 
Radcliffe Observatory.’ Upon this the present 
Handbook is based,—and it is a valuable contri- 
bution to the art of photography. As a young 
writer, we should have been better pleased with 
Mr. Crookes if he had spoken with more modesty 
of his own labours, and in a less depreciating tone 
of the labours of others. 

Mr. H. G. Bohn has enriched his “Scientific 
Library” with a Manual of Technical Analysis, 
founded on Dr. Bolley’s well-known ‘ Handbuch 
der Technisch-Chemischen untersuchungen,”’ trans- 
lated and adapted by Dr. B. H. Paul.—The 
same publisher has issued the sixth and last 
volume of Mr. Riley’s translation of the Natu- 
ral History of Pliny, —and the first volume of 
@ re-appearance, with a new title-page, of Mr. 
Jesse’s Memoirs of the Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts.—Mr. Murray has sent out 
Vols. VII. and VIII. of Lord Campbell’s Lives of 
the Chancellors,—and Messrs. Blackwood & Sons 
give us a handsome reprint of the Rev. John 
Eagles’s Lssays contributed to Blackwood's Magazine. 
—Mr. Lever’s collected works have come down to 
the close of Jom Burke of Ours, one of the most 
brilliant works of this dashing writer.—Among 
miscellaneous reproductions now lying on our table, 
we may hand over to the reader the following :— 
The White Mask, by Mrs. Thomson,—Roughing it 
in the Bush, by Mrs. Moodie,—The Hussar, by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig,— Violet ; or, the Danseuse,—the 
Man-at-Arms, by G. P. R. James,— Lectures on 
the British Poets, by Henry Reed,—a Handbook 
to the Gallery of British Paintings at Manchester, 
from a local paper,—The Art-Treasures Examiner, 
—a lecture On the History of the English Language, 
by Mr. Thomas Wright, reprinted from the Trans- 
actions of the Historic Society,—Delhi, the City of 
the Great Mogul, by Mrs. C. Mackenzie, an old 
friend with a new face,—Parts I. and II. of a 
reprint of Mr. Barnard’s Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Painting in Water Colours,—The Land 
of Darkness and the Land of Silence, by the Rev. 
B. G. Johns, reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, 
—The Religion of the Heart as exemplified in the 
Life and Writings of John Bowdler, edited by his 
surviving brother, Charles Bowdler, — Selections 
from the Poetical Works of Bishop Ken,—and a new 
impression of Mr. Phillips’s Official General Guide 
to the Crystal Palace, revised, and certainly im- 
proved, by Mr. F. K. J. Shenton.—The second 
editions not yet announced are :—Edwin Waugh’s 
characteristic Sketches of Lancashire Life,—Black’s 
Picturesque Tourist in Ireland,—The Lands of the 
Slave and the Free, by the Hon. H. A. Murray,— 
A School Grammar of the English Language, by 
Dr. Behn-Eschenburg, in German, — a popular 
sketch of Electro-Magnetism, by the late F. Wat- 
kins,—and Dr. Armstrong’s Pastor in his Closet.— 
In third editions, we have—Dr. Lee’s Baths of 
Germany, France, and Switzerland,—Mr. Bulfinch’s 
Age of Fable,—and Mr. A. J. B. B. Hope’s pam- 
phlet on Public Offices and Metropolitan Improve- 
ments. —Mr. Loth’s Elementary Speaking French 
Grammar appears in a fourth edition,—and Black’s 
Picturesque Tourist in Scotland in a thirteenth 
edition.—To these announcements we add the 
Scottish Law List for 1857,—a cheap reprint of 








Webster’s Universal Dictionary,—an excellent com- 
panion to Messrs. Black’s ‘Guide’ in Johnston’s 
Travelling Map of Scotland,—a good companion to 
the Chinese letters and correspondence i in the shape 
of Klaproth’s Map of China,—and an addition to 
Mr. Reeve’s books on Natural History, with the 
title of A Popular History of British Crustacea, by 
Adam White. 
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cr. 8v0. 


Dumas’s The Vicomte de Bragelonne, Vol. 1, fc. 8vo. 28, 6d. bds. 

E. L. C. Civil Service Examination Papers, J uly, 1857, folio, 28, 6d. 

Fortunes of Fairleigh, sq. 1s. 6d cl, 

Jay’s Mornings with Jesus, new edit. fe. 8v0. 58. 6d. cl. 

elf’s Bampton Lectures, 1557, 8vo. 78. 6d. ¢ 

Krummacher’s Suffering Bavidur. 3rd edit. “pont 8vo. 48, 6d. cL. 

Ome eae 's German Copybook, 4to. 28. 6d. 

kay’s Voices from the Mountains Ind edit. fe. 8vo. 18. cl. 

Mama Latin Grammer, trans. by Woods, 3rd edit. 8vo. 128. cl. 

Mutiny in the Bengal Army, 8vo. 1s. = 

—— Romance of the Harem, fe. 

Parlou: * Landor’s Ethel Gharebili,. > 6d, bds. 

copies Blue-Book (The), 12mo. 58. sw 

Pulsford’s se ang ard edit. fe. 8vo. 68. cl. 

Hester Taffetas, fc. 8vo. 38. 6d. c 

a “Architectural Economics, post 8vo. 58. cl. a 

ey’s Harry Coverdale’ # Courtship, cr, 8v0. 28. - bds., 38. 6d. cl. 

mit ‘3 Ww alter Colyton, new edit. fc. 8vo. 38. 6d. c 

pirit of Truth (The), by Delta, 18mo. 28. 6d. c 

a dy ad of France under Napoleon, Vol. 15, 8vo. 58, swd. 
's Progress of Being, 3rd edit. post svo. 28. 6d. cl. 

Niteomb’s Bible sapere gh post 8vo. 8a, 6d. c 

french’ 's Proverbs and their Lessons, ath edit, fc, Svo. 38. cl. 

True to Nature, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Walpole’s Letters, edited by Cunningham, Vol. 4, 8vo. 108. 6d. cl. 

Winslow's (Mrs. M.) Memoir, by her Son, new edit. cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Winvslow’s Work of the Holy "Spirit, 7th edit. fc. Svo. 58. cl. 
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THE SHOOTING STARS. 
AUTUMNAL night’s deep azure dome 
Darken’d the lawn and terrace high, 
Where groups had left their music-room 
For starlight hush and open sky, 
To watch the meteors, how they went 
Across the steadfast firmament. 


As Walter paced with Josephine, 
The Soechash maid of all he knew, 
Touch’d by the vast and shadowy scene 
Their friendly spirits closer drew, 
Under the dim-lit hollow night, 
And those strange signals moving bright. 


“A wish,” said Walter,—“have you heard?— 
Wish’d in the shooting of a star, 

Is won.” “ Be ready with your word,” 
Said Josephine; “for what can mar 

The spell on such a night as this? 

Quick! nor the sparkling moment miss.” 


The meteor flew, the wish was breathed, 
And Walter won a gentle heart. 
Love had to Memory half bequeathed 
His hope,—Occasion took Love's part. 
For moments yield, if wisely caught, 
What months and years in vain have sought. 
W. ALLINGHAM. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING or THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION For THE ADVANCEMENT or SCIENCE, 


DUBLIN, AUGUST 26. 


BroveGut in by a brilliant sun, a brilliant meet- 
ing gathered this morning in the various halls and 
colleges set apart for the service of Science and its 
votaries. As usual, the first business, after the 
registry of names and the purchase of tickets at 
the reception-rooms—Hall of Trinity College—was 
the general arrangement of proceedings for the 
week, with the excursions and other festive and 
social solmnities. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

The meeting of the General Committee took 
place at 1 0 ‘clock in the Board Room of the Royal 
Dublin Society. The President occupied the chair. 
The Lord Clenadinn of Ireland was elected a 
Vice-President, and the officers of the Sections 
were elected :—the lists of which will appear in our 
reports of Sections next week. The Annual Re- 
port, the Kew Report, and the Report of the Par- 
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liamentary Committee were read. A Committee 
of Recommendations was appointed, and thanks 
were voted to the Royal Society for its co-opera- 
tion. The Annual Report ran thus :— 


Report of the Council of the British Association, presented to 
the General Committee at Dublin, August 26. 

I. With reference to the subjects referred to the Council 
by the General Committee at Cheltenham the Council have 
to report as follows :— 

1. The General Committee directed that copies of the last 
two Reports of the Parliamentary Committee should be 
transmitted to each member of the General Committee, 
with a request that opinions might be expressed on the im- 
portant subject, ‘‘ Whether any measures could be adopted 
by the Government or Parliament that would improve the 
position of Science and its cultivators,”—and that such 
opinions should be forwarded for the consideration of the 
Council before the 20th of September 1856. This direction 
having been complied with, a considerable number of letters 
expressing the opinions of individual members of the Ge- 
neral Committee having been received, the Council request- 
ed the Assistant General Secretary to prepare a Digest, and 
to make such arrangement of the communications them- 
selves as might best facilitate their full consideration at a 
Special Meeting of the Council in January 1857. At this 
meeting Lord Wrottesley, President of the Royal Society, 
being one of the Members of the Council of the Association, 
communicated for the information of the Council certain 
resolutions which had been adopted by the President and 
Council of the Royal Society bearing on the same question ; 
and after a full consideration of these resolutions and of the 
opinions expressed in the letters of the individual b 


Irish Trigonometrical Survey at Mountjoy Barracks, near 
Dublin. It will be remembered that at the Southampton 
Meeting of the Association, in the year 1846, a Committee 
was appointed to communicate with the Master-General of 
the Ordnance relative to the publication of these valuabl 
Observations; and that in January, 1847, the Marquis of 
Anglesey, then holding the office of Master-General of the 
Ordnance, expressed to the Committee his readiness to meet 
the wishes of the British Association if the Treasury could 
be induced to grant the necessary funds, for which the Ord- 
nance had not made and could not make any provision. In 
consequence of this communication the Council appointed 
a deputation to solicit from the Treasury that a grant for 
the purpose should be placed at the disposal of the Master- 
General, and were informed in reply, through the Secretary 
of the Ordnance, under date, May 31, 1847, that the Trea- 
sury would be prepared to include the expense of the pub- 
lication in the estimate to be laid before Parliament in 
1848. The Council were also favoured with a letter from 
the Marquis of Anglesey, dated July 10, 1848, stating that 
“the had directed the publication of the Mountjoy Obser- 
vations to be carried into effect with as little delay as pos- 
sible.” The publication having now taken place, it has 
appeared to the Council desirable that the part taken by 
the British A iation in r ding and in procuring 
the funds for this valuable contribution to the meteorology 
of the British Islands should be thus fully stated, because 
it has happened, no doubt accidentally, that no notice of 
any of these circumstances appears in the preface or in the 
introduction to the publication itself. 

IV. The Council have been informed that circumstances 
will deprive the Dublin Meeting of the attendance of 
Edward J. Cooper, Esq., who was named as one of the 

















of the General Committee of the Association, the Council 
adopted the following minute, viz.: ‘“‘That the Counci 
concur generally in the course of proceeding which has been 
taken on this subject by the Royal Society, as now explained 
to them by the President of that Society.” This minute 
was communicated (by order) to the Royal Society, and the 
resolutions have been since transmitted by Lord Wrottesley 
to Lord Palmerston as having been adopted by the President 
and Council of the Royal Society and concurred in by the 
Council of the British Association. 

2. The recommendation that ‘‘the application to Govern- 
ment for an expedition to complete our knowledge of the 
Tides be renewed,” was referred by the Council to the Com- 
mittee of 1851, by whom the previous applications have been 
made. The Committee consists of the Rev. Dr. Whewell, 
the Earl of Rosse, Sir John Herschel, and the Astronomer 

yal. No report has yet been received by the Council of 
the Committee’s consequent proceedings. 

8. The recommendation that ‘‘the application made to 
Government in 1852 concerning the great Southern Tele- 
scope be renewed,” was communicated by the Council to 
the President and Council of the Royal Soeiety, by whom 
the steps were taken in 1852 to promote this important 
object ; and a hope was expressed on the part of the Asso- 
ciation that the President and Council of the Royal Society 
would renew their efforts to carry out an object of so much 
interest to astronomy. The Council have not been informed 
of any subsequent proceedings. 

. The General Committee having directed that ‘‘a 
memorial should be presented to the Admiralty, praying 
for the publication, in a simple, uniform, and complete 
shape, tabular and descriptive, of the results of the trials of 
steam-ships in the public service,” the Council referred to 
the President of the Section of Mechanical Science (with 
whom the request for this publication had originated) for 
the information required, to enable the Council to proceed 
in drawing up the desired memorial. The information was 
supplied, and a document, drawn up in more limited terms 
than the recommendation, and stating fully the dates 
required and the purpose to which it was proposed to apply 
them, was transmitted to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
who replied, that the Lords Commissioners did not think 
it would be proper for them to give information in regard 
to vessels belonging to private companies. This reply was 
communicated to the President of the Mechanical Section 
and a Committee acting with him on the registration of 
ships’ tonnage, by whom the subject will be again brought 
under the consideration of this Meeting. 

5. The deputation appointed to wait on Her Majesty’s 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to ‘‘urge the desirableness of 
sending out an annual expedition to the Niger, as proposed 
by Dr. Baikie,” have informed the Council that they have 
had an interview with Lord Clarendon, and have presented 
a memorial, which was very favourably received, and that 
the expedition has since been appointed, and has proceeded 
to the Niger, under Dr. Baikie’s direction. 

_I. At the Glasgow Meeting of the British Association a 
Committee was appointed by the General Committee to 
consider a proposition which had been submitted to them 
for making a Catalogue of the philosophical papers con- 
tained in the various scientific Transactions and Journals of 
al. countries. The Report of this Committee was made at 
the Cheltenham Meeting, and wascommunicated by direction 
of the Council to the President and Council of the Royal 
Society, whose co-operation in this important undertaking 
was requested. The original Committee appointed by the 
Association, with the addition of two members named by 
the Council of the Royal Society, were requested to give the 
subject a second and more full consideration. Their Report 
was presented to the Council of the Royal Society in June 
last, and was ordered to be printed, and 250 copies to be 
sent to the British Association for distribution amongst the 
members of the General Committee at the Dublin Meeting, 
with a view to obtain the thorough concurrence and co- 
operation of the two Societies in the plan which shall be 

timately adopted for carrying out a work which promises 
to be of very considerable advantage to the cultivators of 
Science in all countries. 

III. The Council congratulate the General Committee on 
the — which has taken place in the current year of 
the Meteorological Observations made by the officers of the 





Vice-Presidents for the Meeting; and with the concurrence 
of the Local Committee in Dublin, they recommend to the 
General Committee that the name of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland should be substituted for that of Mr. Cooper. 

V. The Council have received letters of invitation to the 
Association to hold its Meeting in 1858 in Manchester, from 
the General Purposes of the City Council, the Board of 
Directors of the Atheneum, the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, the Botanical and Horticultural 
Society, the Natural History Society, the Photographic 
Society, the Principal and Professors of Owens College. 

VI. The Council have this day received letters of invitation 
to the Association to hold its Meeting in 1858 in Leeds, 
from the Mechanics’ Institution and Literary Society, the 
School of Practical Art. 

VII. The Council have also this day received letters of 
invitation from the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the Fine Arts Society of the North 
of England, to hold an early Meeting at Newcastle. 

VIII. The General Committee will receive full informa- 
tion in the subjoined Report from the Kew Committee of 
the proceedings of that establishment during the last year, 
and the Council are persuaded that the General Committee 
will see with pleasure the evidences of the still increasing 
public utility of that Institution, and of the credit thereby 
accruing to the British Association. 

The Kew Report was then presented :— 

Since the last meeting of the British Association, the 
works necessary for lighting the Observatory with gas have 
been executed at acost of 250/., which has been defrayed by 
a Grant from the Wollaston Fund by the President and 
Council of the Royal Society. 

Soon after the last meeting of the Association, the Board 
of Works commenced the external repairs of the Observa- 
tory. These were completed in November last. The Chair- 
man having represented to the Chief Commissioner of 
Works the necessity for considerable repairs to the interior 
of the building, the Board of Works agreed to execute such 
repairs as soon as the necessary funds should be voted by 
Parliament. The Committee understand that the requisite 
vote has been passed, and that the works will be proceeded 
with in the course of the present summer. 

The following memorandum relative to the re-establish- 
ment of self-recording magnetic instruments at the Kew 
Observatory was submitted to the Committee by General 
Sabine on July 22, 1856.—‘‘1. The decennial period in the 
solar magnetic variations, and its coincidence with a simi- 
lar period in the frequency and amount of the solar spots, 
appear to be highly deserving of attention in an observatory 
established, as Kew is, for physical researches.—2. There is 
reason to suppose that the permanency and regularity in 
the occurrence of the decennial period in the magnetic va- 
riations, and its coincidence with the periodic variation of 
the solar spots, might be effectually and satisfactorily tested 
by observations of both classes of phenomena at the alter- 
nate periods of maximum and minimum, say for example, 
in 1857 and 1858 as the anticipated period of maximum, 
and in 1863 and 1864 as the anticipated period of minimum, 
and so forth._—3. The apparatus constructing under the 
superintendence of Mr. De la Rue will, it is hoped, fully 
meet the requirements of the research in respect to the 
solar spots.—4. Since the time when the magnetic self-re- 
cording instruments belonging to the Kew Observatory were 
constructed under the direction of Mr. Ronalds, very con- 
siderable improvements have been made in the art of Pho- 
tography, and the six months’ trial, which was made by 
Mr. Welsh of Mr. Ronalds’s instruments, has led in several 
other respects to suggestions for improvements which could 
not but expected to be required in instruments of so 
novel a kind, while at the same time the six months’ trial 
referred to has placed beyond doubt the sufficiency of a 

roperly conducted research by means of self-recording 
nstruments for the examination of the solar magnetic 
variations.” 

The Committee authorized Mr. Welsh to proceed with 
the construction of the instruments, which have now been 
completed at an expense not exceeding 250/., this sum being 
defrayed from the funds supplied by the Government Grant 
through the Council of the Royal Society, the instruments 
remaining at Kew at the disposition of the Council of the 
Royal Society. 





With the assistance of apparatus lent from General Sa- 
bine’s department, the Observatory is now possessed of the 
means of determining with great accuracy the various con- 
stants required in magnetic observation. Some alterations 
in the method of manipulation have, it is believed, added 
considerably to the accuracy of observation of the absolute 
value of the Magnetic Force. 

At the request of the Foreign Office, Magnetical and Me- 
teorological Instruments have been Ep yee at the Obser- 
vatory for Mr. Lyons M‘Leod, Consul at Mozambique. Mr. 
M‘Leod attended on several occasions in order to make 
himself acquainted with their manipulation. 

The following correspondence has taken place relative to- 
an application from the Austrian Government to be sup- 
plied with Magnetical Instruments, to be employed in the 
scientific voyage undertaken by His Imperial Majesty's 


Frigate Novara. 
“* Admiralty, Dec. 31, 1856. 

“Dear General Sabine,—The Austrian Consul, Baron 
Rothschild, has written a pressing note to the Admiralty to. 
ask where the inclosed list of instruments can be procured. 
and for any assistance we can give in insuring their being 
the best. Will you be so good as to say what answer shall 
be sent? would it be too much to ask you to see that they 
are properly sent, and as nearly as you can will you name 
the time the instruments could be ready ? 

“Yours faithfully, (Signed) Joun WASHINGTON.” 
“© Memorandum of Instruments required by His Imperial 
Majesty's Frigate Novara. 

a. The Azimuth Compass.—b. The Unifilar Magnet- 
ometer.—c. Mr. Fox’s apparatus for observing the mag- 
netic force and inclination. — 4d. . Barrow’s Circle for 
observing the magnetic inclination.—To the apparatus b 
belongs also a peculiar apparatus for its erection and use on: 
board ship.—‘‘ For the further use of these instruments 
and for taking the observations made thereby, it is desired 
that they may be delivered with the indication of their re- 
spective constants, as the moment of inertia, the tempera- 
ture, co-efficients, &c. &c.—The Consulate-General will apply 
to the British Admiralty, who will, no doubt, kindly give 
the names of the makers who supply the British Admiralty, 
as it is desired that they may be the same instruments as 
those on board Her Majesty's ships of war.” 

“ London, Dec. 29, 1856.” 





**13, Ashley Place, London, January 7. 

“‘Sir,—I have received from Mr. James Yates a copy of 
the letter which you addressed to him on the 26th of last 
month, describing the scheme of the scientific voyage of 
circumnavigation about to be undertaken by His Imperial 
and Royal Majesty's Frigate ‘Novara,’ and requesting to be 
furnished with any suggestions which may assist you in 
carrying out the objects for which this voyage has been 
undertaken. I have deemed, therefore, that it may be 
agreeable to you to be informed, that in consequence of an 
application from Baron Rothschild to the British Admiralty, 
Ihave been requested to undertake, and have undertaken, 
to prepare the following instruments named in Baron 
Rothschild’s letter for the magnetical observations to be 
made during the voyage, viz. :—1. A Standard Azimuth 
Com; for the Declination. 2. A Barrow’s Inclinometer 
for the Inclination. 3. A Fox’s apparatus with Gymbal 
Stand for Inclination and Magnetic Force at sea. 4. A Uni- 
filar Magnetometer for observations of the Absolute Hori- 
zontal Magnetic Force on land.—These instruments will be 
examined and their constants determined at the Kew Obser- 
vatory of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and will be ready by the end of February or be- 
ginning of March, together with instructions for the use of 
each of the instruments, and blank forms for the conve- 
nient record of the observations to be made with them. It 
is most desirable, however, that the physicist who is to be 
charged with the observations should have some previous 
aa with the instruments, and I would therefore beg 

eave to suggest that the gentleman who may be appointed 
to that duty should. be directed to proceed in the first in- 
stance to London, so as to arrive there about the third week 
in February, and after having made himself familiar with 
the use of the instruments, should take them with him to 
tibraltar, and there await the arrival of the ‘ Novara’ on 
the passage from Trieste to Rio Janeiro.—I have, &c. Sir, 
(Signed) “ EDWARD SABINE, Major-General. 

“P.S. Several of the instruments above mentioned will 
be Seng by the end of the present month. Baron Roth- 
schild’s letter does not say anything about Marine Meteoro- 
logical instruments. Should instruments of this descrip- 
tion, such as are now furnished to the British Navy, be de- 
sired, they could be supplied by the Kew Observatory, and 
might accompany the magnetical instruments to Gibraltar. 

“Dr. Karl Scherzer, Vienna.” 

The Magnetical Instruments for this Expedition have 
been prepared, and the Constants determined at the Obser- 
vatory. Dr. Hochstitter, of Vienna, who has undertaken 
the superintendence of the Magnetical Observations to be 
made Soring the voyage, visited the Observatory in the end 
of February and beginning of March, to receive instruc- 
tions in the use of the various instruments. 

A letter has been received by General Sabine from the 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, expressing his thanks, as: 
Chief Officer of the Austrian Navy, for the assistance afford- 
ed to Dr. Hochstiitter, who writes that he had commenced 
his observations :—Dr. Hochstiitter’s letter is dated Gibral- 
tar, 21st May, 1857. 

In consequence of an application from the oe ay 
of the Admiralty, Dr. Baikie and Lieut. Glover, who have 
recently sailed on an expedition to Africa, were furnished 
with Magnetical Instruments, whose constants had been 
previously determined at the Observatory. Dr. Baikie and 
Lieut. Glover visited the Observatory, when detailed in- 
structions were communicated to them by Mr. Welsh, as to 
the practical use of the instruments. 

Application having been made to the Royal Society by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, relative 
to a supply of Magnetical Instruments for an expedition to 
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British North America, under the direction of Mr. Palliser, 
Lieut. Blakiston, R.A., who accompanies the Expedition, 
attended for some time at the Observatory for the purpose 
of manipulating with the Magnetical Instruments, which 
have been prepared under the direction of Mr. Welsh for 
the use of the Expedition. The constants of these instru- 
ments were determined as in the other instances already 
referred to in this Report. 

At the request of the Council of the Royal Society, Mr. 
Welsh has prepared the Magnetical Instruments required 
in the North Polar Expedition, which has been fitted out at 
the expense of Lady Franklin: the cost of preparation of 
these instruments is defrayed by the Royal Society. The 
instruments themselves have been supplied from Major- 
General Sabine’s establishment at Woolwich. 

General Sabine having communicated to the Committee 
that 200/. had been placed at his disposal by the Admiralty, 
for the purpose of conducting the Magnetical Survey of 
Scotland, in connexion with the general Magnetic Survey of 
the British Islands, as recommended at the last Meeting of 
the Association, the Committee have arranged that Mr. 
Welsh shall undertake such Survey in the course of the pre- 
sent and following summer. 

Sir James Clark Ross has already commenced the Survey 
of England, taking Kew as his base station. 

A new method, proposed by Dr. Lloyd, of determining 
the absolute total magnetic force by means of the Dip Circle, 
will be employed in this Survey. Dip Circles adapted for 
this method have been supplied to Sir James C. Ross and 
Mr. Welsh, also to Lieut. Blakiston for his Survey in North 
America. 

Photoheliograph.—On the 20th of May, 1854, B. Oliveira, 
Esq. F.R.S., placed the sum of 50/. at the disposal of the 
Council of the Royal Society, to be appropriated during 
that year in any manner the Council might consider most 
in harmony with the interests of Science. Mr. Oliveira 
further stated, that he might probably in future years offer 
a similar sum if the mode of its disposal appeared to him 
eligible ; 
made by the Kew Committee for the sum of 150/., in order 
to erect a Photographic Apparatus for registering the posi- 
tion of the spots in the sun’s disc, as suggested by Sir John 
Herschel, the Council of the Royal Society devoted to this 
purpose the donation of Mr. Oliveira, and proposes, should 
it be continued, to apply it for the next two years in re- 
placement of the sum of 1007. which the Council in the 
mean time advanced from the Donation Fund of the Royal 
Society, in order that the undertaking might not be delayed. 
This arrangement was approved by Mr. Oliveira, and the 
apparatus has, under the direction of Warren De la Rue, 
Esq., F.R.S., been completed by Mr. Ross at the cost of 
about 180/. The object-glass of this instrument is 3 4-10ths 
inches aperture and 50 inches focal length; it is not cor- 
rected for achromatism in the ordinary manner, but so as 
to produce a coincidence of the visual and photogenic foci. 
The secondary objectives for magnifying the image pro- 
duced by the principal object-glass are of the Huyghenian 
form. They are three in number, producing respectively 
images of the sun 3, 4, and 8 inches in diameter. Between 
the two lenses of each of these secondary object-glasses, is 
inserted a diaphragm plate carrying the fixed micrometer 
wires, which are of platinum; these wires are four in num- 
ber, two at right angles to the other two. One of the wires 
of each pair is in such a position that they may both be 
made tangential to the sun’s image, 
cross at a point situated near the sun’s centre. 






3y means 


of these wires, the distance in arc between each pair having | 





been once for all ascertained astronomically for each secon- 
dary object-glass, it will be easy to determine all the data 
necessary for ascertaining the relative magnitudes and posi- 
tions of the sun’s spots. These micrometer wires are under 
the influence of springs, so as to preserve a tension upon 
them when expanded by the sun’s heat, and thus to keep 
them straight. The principal and secondary object-glasses 
are not mounted in an ordinary cylindrical tube, but in a 
pyramidal trunk square in section, 5 inches in the side at 
the upper end, which carries the principal object-glass, and 
12 inches in the side at the lower end, which carries the 
photographic plate-holder and the usual ground-glass screen 
for focusing. This trunk is firmly supported by a declina- 
tion axis of hard gun-metal 2} inches in diameter; it is 
furnished with a declination circle 10 inches in diameter, 
reading to one minute of arc, and has a clamp and screw 
motion for fine adjustment in declination. The declination 
axis works in Y-bearings at the top of the polar axis, which 
is 12 inches long; it is 4 inches diameter at its upper end 
and 1} inch at its lower end. The lower end fits with a 
slight taper into a brass collar up to a shoulder, the friction 
being reduced by a steel spring plate pressing against a 
bardened steel hemisphere at the end of the axis. 

It will be seen by the above description, that every pre- 
caution has been taken to secure stiffness in the telese ope 
combined with freedom in the motion «f the polar axis. 
The polar axis is driven by a clock driver, which answers 
perfectly, and is easy of regulation to the greatest nicety, 
so that the sun’s limb remains for a long period in contact 
with the tangential wires. Near the lower end of the polar 
axis is fixed, the hour-cirele, which, like the declination- 
circle, is 10 inches in diameter; it is graduated to read to 
2 seconds of time. 
revolutions in one minute, geer 








make small corrections in right ascension after the tangent 
screw has been geered with the driving-clock, in order to 
bring the sun’s image in position with respect to the micro- 
meter wires, a sliding plate is provided which carries the 
bearings of the tangent screw ; this is acted upon by a second 
fine screw parallel with the tangent screw; so that by 
rotating the second screw, the sliding plate and the tangent 
screw are moved through a small space, and the hour-circle 
thus caused to rotate to the extent necessary for bringing 
the sun’s image in position. The clock is driven by two 
weights, one pulling upwards over a pulley, the other down- 


wards, thus suspending the barrel and equalizing the pull | 


and an application having at the same time been | 


while the other two | 


An endless screw, making about two | 
into the hour-circle and | 
connects it with the clock. As it is generally necessary to | 


and avoiding friction on its bearings. By causing the click 
of the winding lever to abut on the ratchet-wheel of the 
going part of the clock during the period of winding, the 
| clock goes at its normal speed while it is being wound. 
| The mode of regulating the clock is extremely simple and 
efficacious ; it is effected by approaching to, or withdrawing 
| from, a hollow cone over a small wheel, on which are 
attached, by means of flat springs, two small weights, which 
expand by centrifugal force and come in contact with the 
inside of the hollow cone. 

The polar axis of the telescope is carried by a dial-plate, 
which fits on the top of a hollow column of cast iron, the 
section of which is a parallelogram. This column is securely 
fastened to the stonefoundation. The instrument is mounted 
within the rotating dome of the Kew Observatory, which 
has been repaired and put in order for that purpose. The 
photographic dark room is at present too distant from the 
telescope, but it is contemplated to construct one close to 
it, as serious inconvenience has been already experienced 
in the preliminary experiments in consequence thereof. 

The telescope and its mechanical appliances may be said 
to be perfect so far as they go, but experience will un- 
doubtedly suggest several minor alterations and additions 
before the telescope is brought practically to work. The 
photographing of svch minute objects as the sun’s spots 
will require at all times the utmost skill and care of an 
accomplished photographer, even when the telescope has 
been fairly started. The difficulties yet to be mastered must 
occupy some considerable time. The first attempts have 
been confined to the production of negative photographs, 
but in consequence of the imperfections always existing in 
the collodion film, it has been deemed advisable to make 
attempts to produce positive pictures, and recourse may 
ultimately have to be made to the Daguerreotype process. 

The verification of meteorological instruments has been 
continued on the same plan as in previous years. The fol- 
lowing are the numbers of instruments which have been 
verified since the last Meeting of the Association :— 








Baro- Thermo- Hydro- 

meters. meters. meters. 
For the Admiralty ........ 127 840 605 
For the Board of Trade .... 86 360 140 
For Opticians and others .. 65 324 6 
, Ra 278 «1,524 751 


Mr. Stewart having left the Observatory, as mentioned 
in the last Annual Report, the Committee in October last 
engaged Mr. Charles Chambers, of Leeds, on the recom- 
mendation of the Council of the Arts. The Committee 
report very favourably of the intelligence and assiduity with 
which he has discharged his duties. 








Joun P. Gassiot, Chairman. 
Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
From Aug. 6, 1856, till Aug. 26, 1857. 
RECEIP?TS. & «& 
Balance from last account. ; .. 260 4 6 
Received from the General Treasurer | 5 350 0 0 
Received for the verification of Instruments— 
From the Board of Trade... £5210 0 
| From the Admiralty 6615 0 
| From Opticians and oth 22 00 
| 141 5 0 





PAYMENTS. 


Salaries, &c.— £. s. d. 

To Mr. Welsh, one year, ending Aug. 27 .. 200 0 0 
Ditto, allowed for petty travelling expenses 10 0 90 

| Mr. J. V. Magrath, one year, ending Aug.14 50 0 0 
Mr. ©. Chambers, three quarters, ending July6 38710 0 

Mr. Beckley, 55 weeks, ending Aug. 24 - & 5 6 
Mr. Stewart, Sept. 1—15, 1856 .. “se 310 0 
Apparatus, Materials, Tools, &c. be « 2M T 

| Plumber's and Bricklayer’s work .. se 33 11 2 
; Stoves, lronmongery and Carpentry 2 
| Printing, Stationery, Books, Postage 8 
| Coals and Gas ws 2 
| House Expenses, ¢ ‘handlery, &e, 4 
| Porterage and petty expenses - 3 
Rent of Land, one year, ending Oct. 10, 1857 0 

| Balance in hand 2 


6 








| The Parliamentary Committee presented the 
| following Report :— 

| Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 

| ‘The Parliamentary Committee have the honour to report 
as follows :—The question discussed in the Report of your 
Committee, addressed to the Meeting held at Glasgow in 
1855, viz., ‘‘ Whether any measures could be adopted by the 
Government or Parliament that would improve the position 
of Seience and its cultivators,” has been much considered by 
the Council of the Royal Society. They assembled for this 
purpose in the autumn of last year, and were then assisted 
in their deliberations by the replies received to the circular 
| of the 20th August last, agreed upon at Cheltenham, and 
issued to all members of the General Committee. Of these 
replies an able digest has been prepared by Prof. Phillips, 
who was also a member of the Sub-Committee appointed on 
behalf of the Royal Society to consider this important sub- 
ject. The ¢ ‘ouncil of the Royal Society, at their meet- 

ing held on the 15th of January last, passed twelve resolu- 
tions, which may be considered as embodying their reply to 
the question above stated, and your Committee are gratified 
by observing that most of the recommendations adopted in 
the Glasgow Report have, in substance, received the sanction 
of the official representatives of the most ancient and vene- 
rable of our scientific institutions. At that meeting of the 
Council, a resolution was passed, that the President be 
authorized to communicate the twelve resolutions to your 
Committee, with a request that the same might obtain such 





support from our members as they might consider them 
entitled to receive. The Council of the Royal Society like- 
wise resolved that a copy of their resolutions should be 
forwarded to Lord Palmerston by their President, who by 
letter, bearing date the 28th of January, transmitted the 
same accordingly. The consideration of the steps proper to 
be taken in pursuance of the above request addressed to 
your Committee, formed the chief subject of our delibera- 
tions during the current year. We determined that it was 
not expedient at present to take any steps beyond moving 
for the production of the letter of the President of the 
Royal Society of the 28th January above mentioned, with 
the copy of the twelve resolutions inclosed therein; and 
this has been done accordingly, in the House of Lords by 
Lord Burlington, and in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Robert Stephenson. We were much influenced in this 
determination by the consideration of the peculiar cireum- 
stances under which Parliament met, which have much 
abridged the time at their disposal for the discussion of any 
measures of importance, and by the further consideration 
that it might not be expedient to precipitate a decision on 
matters which were new to the general public. Again, 
though the resolutions in question have received the gene- 
ral approval of your Council, at a meeting held on the 16th 
of January last, we thought it right that the Committee of 
Recommendations should have an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion upon them before any steps were taken to 
urge their adoption on the Government or Parliament. By 
the retirement of Mr. Heywood from Parliament, your 
Committee have been depriv ed of the services of one of the 
most zealous of their Members. Mr. Heywood was not 
only most constant in his attendance, but no one had the 
objects for which your Committee was constituted more 
sincerely at heart. The Duke of Argyll and the Earl of 
Rosse must, in pursuance of the resolution adopted at 
Liverpool in 1854, be deemed to have vacated their seats in 
your Committee, but we recommend that they should be re- 
elected. Your Committee also recommend that the two 
vacancies caused by the retirement from Parliament of Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart. and Mr. Heywood, be filled by the 
election of the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, M.P. for the 
University of Dublin, and Edward Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., of 
Markree Castle, M.P. for the county of Sligo. We have 
also to report the loss of the services of Mr. John Ball. His 
scientific knowledge and zeal in the cause rendered him a 
valuable member of your Committee. This vacancy still 
remains to be supplied by the General Committee. 
August 14, 1857. Wrorrtes.ey, Chairman. 


The Deputy-Treasurer presented the following 
statement of accounts :— 
The General Treasurer's Account, 


From August 6, 1856 (commencement of Cheltenham Meet- 
ing), to August 26, 1857 (commencement at Dublin). 





RECEIPTS, £. 3. d. 
To Balance brought on from last Account - 262 4 
Life Compositions at Cheltenham pie and 
since 188 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .~- aa. © 
Associates’ Tickets at Cheltenham “ 412 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets at Cheltenham se -- 346 0 0 
Interest allowed by Bank at Glasgow 9 010 
Twelve Months’ Dividends on 5,0001. at 3 per 
cent. Consols. 14216 3 
From Sale of Publications — viz. Reports of 
Meetings, Catalogues of Stars, Dove’s Lines.. 153 0 1 
£1,760 0 6 





* PAYMENTS. 
| By paid Expenses of Cheltenham Meeting, £. s. d, 
sundry Printing, Binding, Advertising, and 
Incidental Payments by the General Treasurer 


and Local Treasurers 334 4 4 
Printing Report of the 25th “Meeting, Engrav- 
ing, «ce. ; 444 3 0 
Salaries for 12 months 350 0 0 
| Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Obser- 
vatory ‘ 350 0 0 
Earthquake Waves Expe riments.. . ea = 
| Dredging near Belfast . Se 10 00 
Ditto on the West Coast of Scotland . - 000 
Investigations into the Mollusca of C: alifornia 10 0 0 
Experiments on Flax : ne 00 
Natural History of Madagascar x om 20 0 0 
Researches on British Annelida 23 00 
Report on Natural Products imported into Li- 
verpool 10 00 
Artificial Propagation of Salmon Pan 10 0 0 
Temperature of Mines . 78 0 
Thermometers for Subterranean Observations 56 7 4 
Statistics and conditions of Life Boats Tt 00 
Balance at Banker's £111 210 
Ditto due from the ¢ yeneral Treasurer 
and Local Treasurers 1215 0 
123 17 10 





£1,760 0 6 





ESTIMATE OF PRESENT PROPERTY. 


Balance in hand £123 17 . 
5,000/. Three per cent. ¢ Sonsols. at 911. value 4, 550 0 
Stock of Books in hand—viz. Reports, Cata- 

logues of Stars, &c., estimated at the lowest 

price 2,100 0 0 





£6,773 17 10 








GENERAL MEETING. 
The members and friends of the Association 
gathered at eight o'clock in the Rotunda, when 
Dr. DAavuBENY, President for the past year, resign- 
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ed his chair, and the Rev. Huwpurey Luoyp, 
D.D. was elected President. On taking the chair 
Dr. Lioyp spoke as follows — 


The President's Addyess. 


Gentlemen of the British Association,—Before I 
proceed to the task which devolves upon me this 
evening, in virtue of the position in which your 
kindness has placed me, suffer me first to thank 
you for the high honour you have conferred. But, 
highly as I esteem the distinction, it was not with- 
out hesitation that I accepted it ; for no one can feel 
more strongly than I do myself how unfit I am 
for some of the duties connected with it, or how 
much more adequately they might have been per- 
formed by others. But I knew, at the same time, 
that it has been the desire of your Council, when 
practicable, to select your President from among 
those local members who had served in the ranks 
of the Association, and had shared in its labours: 
and with such knowledge, and the consciousness 
that I had, at least, that humble claim, I felt that 
Thad no right to dispute your choice. I do not 
know whether I may venture to interpret further 
your motives, and to assign another reason for your 
selection. Two-and-twenty years have elapsed 
since you visited this city. Upon that occasion 
my nearest relative presided, and I myself had the 
honour of serving as one of your local secretaries. 
Many concurring circumstances contributed to 
make that Meeting an agreeable one; and if your 
Council has thought fit, on this occasion, to asso- 
ciate the present with the memories of the past, 
the motive is, at least, a pardonable one. Gentle- 
men, this is to me a solemn occasion. Two-and- 
twenty years are no inconsiderable portion even of 


the longest life; and that man’s moral nature is | 


not to be envied who can contemplate the distant 


past thus vividly recalled without emotion! These | 


two decades have brought with them their own 
large measure of change. The body in which we 
are associated has grown up from youth to matu- 
rity; many of its honoured names are now sought 
for only in the imperishable records of their toils; 
the institutions which welcomed it here upon its 
former visit to this city have all received the im- 
press of the changing times; and yet, amid all this 
change, we meet once more in the same city, in the 
same room, to enter again on the same labours. 
Our assemblage is now, as it was before, dignified 
by the presence of the Representative of Majesty ; 
and I see around me, associated for this task, 
many of those who shared it before; the men 
whose sagacity first perceived the want of such a 
Society as this, whose energy supplied it, and 
whose wisdom directed its steps while it had need 
of guidance. I trust I may be forgiven for dwell- 
ing thus far on the peculiar circumstances under 
which we are here assembled; and I now hasten to 
discharge the task which the usages of this chair 
impose upon me, and proceed to lay before you, as 
well as I am able, a brief sketch of the recent pro- 
gress of some of those sciences to whose advance- 
ment we are pledged by our Institution. In doing 
so, I gladly follow the practice which has of late 
become the rule,—namely, that your President for 
each year should bring under your notice, chiefly, 
the recent additions to those departments of science 
with which he happens to be himself most familiar. 
t is plainly fitting that he who addresses you 
should speak, as far as he can, from his own ac- 
quired knowledge. Partial views are better than 
inexact ones ; and provision is made for their com- 
pletion in the annual change of your officer. In 
the present instance I derive the full advantage of 
this arrangement ; inasmuch as the subjects upon 
which I could not thus speak have been, most of 
them, ably treated by my predecessor in this chair. 
To commence, then, with Astronomy :—The 
career of planetary discovery, which began in the 
first years of the present century, and was resumed 
in 1845, has since continued with unabated ardour. 
But since 1846 not a single year has passed with- 
out some one or more additions to the number of 
the planetoids; and in one year alone (1852), no 
fewer than eight such bodies were discovered. The 
last year has furnished its quota of five, and in the 
present three more have been found, one by Mr. 
Pogson, of Oxford, and the other two by M. Gold- 








| 
| 
| 





schmidt, of Paris. The kiown number of these 
bodies is now forty-five. Their total mass, how- 
evér, is very small. The diameter of the largest is 
less than forty miles, while that of the small- 
est (Atalanta) is little more than four. These 
discoveries have been facilitated by star-maps and 
star-catalogues, the formation of which they have, 
on the other hand, stimulated. Two very extensive 
works of this kind are now in progress—the Star- 
Catalogue of M. Chacornac, made at the Observa- 
tory of Marseilles, in course of publication by the 
French Government ; and that of Mr. Cooper, 
made at his observatory at Markree, in Ireland, 
which is now being published by the help of the 
Parliamentary Grant of the Royal Society. It is 
a remarkable result of the latter labour, that no 
fewer than seventy-seven stars, previously cata- 
logued, are now missing. This, no doubt, is to be 
ascribed in part to the errors of former observa- 
tions ; but it seems reasonable to suppose that, to 
some extent at least, it is the result of changes 
actually in progress in the Sidereal System. The 
sudden appearance of a new fixed star in the hea- 
vens, its subsequent change of lustre, and its final 
disappearance, are phenomena which have at all 
times attracted the attention of astronomers. 
About twenty such have been observed. Arago 
has given the history of the most remarkable, and 
discussed the various hypotheses which have been 
offered for their explanation. Of these, the most 
plausible is that which attributes the phenomenon 
to unequal brightness of the faces of the star which 
are presented successively to the earth by the star’s | 
rotation round its axis. On this hypothesis the} 
appearance should be periodic. M. Goldschmidt 
has recently given support to this explanation, by 
rendering it probable that the new star of 1609 is 
the same whose appearance was recorded in the 
years 393, 798, and 1203. Its period, in such 
case, is 4054 years. The greater part of the celes- 
tial phenomena are comprised in the movements of 
the heavenly bodies and the configurations depend- 
ing on them ; and they are for the most part re- 
ducible to the same law of gravity which governs 
the planetary motions. But there are appearances 
which indicate the operation of other forces, and 
which, therefore, demand the attention of the 
physicist—although, from their nature, they must 
probably long remain subjects of speculation. Of | 
these, the spiriform nebule, discovered by Lord | 
Rosse, have been already referred to from this 
chair, as indicating changes in the more distant 
regions of the universe, to which there is nothing 
entirely analogous in our own system. These ap- 
pearances are accounted for, by an able anonymous 
writer, by the action of gravitating forces com- 
bined with the effects of a resisting medium—the 
resistance being supposed to bear a sensible pro- 
portion to the gravitating action. The constitu- 
tion of the central body of our own system presents 
a nearer and more interesting subject of specula- 
tion. Towards the close of the last century many 
hypotheses were advanced regarding the nature 
and constitution of the sun, all of which agreed in 
considering it to be an opaque body, surrounded 
at some distance by a luminous envelope. But 
the only certain fact which has been added to 
science in this department is the proof given by 
Arago that the light of the sun emanated (not 
from an incandescent solid, but) from a gaseous 
atmosphere, the light of incandescent solid bodies 
being polarized by refraction, while the light of the 
sun, and that emitted by gaseous bodies, is wunpo- 
larized. According to the observations of Schwabe, 
which have been continued without intermission 
for more than thirty years, the magnitude of the 
solar surface obscured by spots increases and de- 
creases periodically, the length of the period being 
11 years and 40 days. This remarkable fact, and 
the relation which it appears to bear to certain 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, have attracted 
fresh interest to the study of the solar surface ; 
and, upon the suggestion of Sir John Herschel, a 
photoheliographic apparatus has lately been esta- 
blished at Kew, for the purpose of depicting the 
actual macular state of the sun’s surface from time 
to time. It is well known that Sir William Her- 
schel accounted for the solar spots by currents of 
an elastic fluid ascending from the body of the sun, 








and penetrating the exterior luminous envelope. 
A somewhat different speculation of the same kind 
has been recently advanced by Mosotti, who has 
endeavoured to connect the phenomena of the 
solar spots with those of the red protuberances 
which appear to issue from the body of the sun in 
a total eclipse, and which so much interested astro- 
nomers in the remarkable eclipse of 1842. Next 
to the sun, our own satellite has always claimed 
the attention of astronomers, while the compara- 
tive smallness of its distance inspired the hope that 
some knowledge of its physical structure could be 
attained with the large instrumental means now 
available. Accordingly, at the Meeting of the 
Association held at Belfast in 1852, it was pro- 
posed that the Earl of Rosse, Dr. Robinson, and 
Prof. Phillips be requested to draw up a Report 
on the physical character of the moon’s surface, as 
compared with that of the earth. That the atten- 
tion of these eminent observers has been directed 
to the subject, may be inferred from the communi- 
cation lately made by Prof. Phillips to the Royal 
Society on the mountain Gassendi, and the sur- 
rounding region. But I am not aware that the 
subject is yet ripe for a Report. I need not 
remind you that the moon possesses neither sea 
nor atmosphere of appreciable extent. Still, as a 
negative, in such case, is relative only to the 
capabilities of the instruments employed, the search 
for the indications of a lunar atmosphere has been 
renewed with every fresh augmentation of telescopic 
power. Of such indications, the most delicate, 
perhaps, are those afforded by the occultation of 
a planet by the moon. The occultation of Jupiter, 
which took place on the 2nd of January last, was 
observed with this reference, and is said to have 
exhibited no hesitation, or change of form or bright- 
ness, such as would be produced by the refraction 
or absorption of an atmosphere. As respects the 
sea, the mode of examination long since suggested 
by Sir David Brewster is probably the most effec- 
tive. If water existed on the moon’s surface, the 
sun’s light reflected from it should be completely 
polarized at a certain elongation of the moon from 
the sun. No traces of such light have been ob- 
served ; but I am not aware that the observations 
have been repeated recently with any of the larger 
telescopes. It is now well understood that the 
path of astronomical discovery is obstructed much 
more by the earth’s atmosphere than by the limita- 
tion of telescopic powers. Impressed with this 
conviction, the Association has, for some time 
past, urged upon Her Majesty's Government the 
scientific importance of establishing a large reflector 
at some elevated station in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. In the mean time, and to gain (as it were) 
a sample of the results which might be expected 
from a more systematic search, Prof. Piazzi Smyth 
undertook, last summer, the task of transporting a 
large collection of instruments—meteorological and 
magnetical, as well as astronomical—to a high 
point on the Peak of Teneriffe. His stations were 
two in number, at the altitudes above the sea of 
8,840 and 10,700 feet respectively ; and the astro- 
nomical advantages gained may be inferred from 
the fact, that the heat radiated from the moon, 
which has been so often sought for in vain in a 
lower region, was distinctly perceptible, even at 
the lower of the two stations. 





The researches relative to the Figure of the 
Earth and the Tides are intimately connected with 
Astronomy, and next claim our attention. The 
results of the Ordnance Survey of Britain, so far 
as they relate to the earth’s figure and mean 
density, have been lately laid before the Royal 
Society by Col. James, the Superintendent of the 
Survey. The ellipticity deduced is ar The 
mean specific gravity of the earth, as obtained 
from the attraction of Arthur's Seat, near Edin- 
burgh, is 5-316; a result which accords satisfactorily 
with the mean of the results obtained by the torsion 
balance. Of the accuracy of this important work, 
it is sufficient to observe, that when the length of 
each of the measured bases (in Salisbury Plain and 
on the shores of Lough Foyle) was computed from 
the other, through the whole series of intermediate 
triangles, the difference from the measured length 
was only 5 inches in length of from 5 to 7 miles. 
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Our knowledge of the laws of the Tides has received 
an important accession in the results of the tidal 
observations made around the Irish coasts in 1851, 
under the direction of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The discussion of these observations was under- 
taken by Prof. Haughton, and that portion of it 
which relates to the diurnal tides has been already 
completed and published. The most important 
result of this discussion is the separation of the 
effects of the sun and moon in the diurnal tide 
—a problem which was proposed by the Academy 
as one of the objects to be attained by the con- 
templated observations, and which has been now 
for the first time accomplished. From the com- 
parison of these effects Prof. Haughton has drawn 
some remarkable conclusions relative to the mean 
depth of the sea in the Atlantic. In the dynamical 
theory of the tides, the ratio of the solar to the 
lunar effect depends not only on the masses, 
distances, and periodic times, of the two lumi- 
naries, but also on the depth of the sea; and this, 
accordingly, may be computed when the other 
quantities are known. In this manner Prof. 
Haughton has deduced, from the solar and lunar 
co-efficients of the diurnal tide, a mean depth of 
5°12 miles—a result which accords in a remarkable 
manner with that inferred from the ratio of the 
semi-diurnal co-efficients, as obtained by Laplace 
from the Brest observations. The subject, how- 
ever, is far from being exhausted. The depth of 
the sea, deduced from the solar and lunar tidal 
intervals, and from the age of the lunar diurnal 
tide, is somewhat more than double of the fore- 
going; and the consistency of the individual results 
is such as to indicate that their wide difference 
from the former is not attributable to errors of 
observation. Prof. Haughton throws out the con- 
jecture that the depth, deduced from the tidal 
intervals and ages, corresponds to a different part 
of the ocean from that inferred from the heights. 
The phenomena of terrestrial magnetism present 
many close analogies with those of the tides; and 
their study has been, in a peculiar manner, con- 
nected with the labours of this Association. To 
this body, and by the hands of its present general 
secretary, were presented those reports on the dis- 
tribution of the terrestrial magnetic force which re- 
awakened the attention of the scientific world to 
the subject. It’ was in the Committee-rooms of 
this Association that the first step was taken 
towards that great magnetic organization which 
has borne so much fruit; it was here that the phi- 
losophical sagacity of Herschel guided its earlier 
career; and it was here again that the cultivators 
of the science assembled, from every part of Eu- 
rope, to deliberate about its future progress. It 
was natural, therefore, that the results obtained 
from such beginnings should form a prominent 
topic in the addresses which have been annually 
delivered from this chair; and the same circum- 
stances will plead my excuse if I now revert to 
some of them which have been already touched 
upon by my predecessors. It has been long 
known that the elements of the earth’s magnetic 
force were subject to certain regular and recurring 
changes, whose periods were, respectively, a day 
and a year, and which, therefore, were referred to 
the sun as their source. To these periodical 
changes Dr. Lamont, of Munich, added another of 
ten years, the diurnal range of the magnetic decli- 
nation having been found to pass from a maximum 
to a minimum, and back again, in about that time. 
But besides these slow and regular changes, there 
are others of adifferent class, which recur at irregular 
intervals, and which are characterized by a large 
deviation of the magnetic elements from their nor- 
mal state, and generally also by rapid fluctuation 
and change. These phenomena, called by Hum- 
boldt “‘ magnetic storms,” have been observed to 
occur simultaneously in the most distant parts of 
the earth, and thus to indicate a cause operating 
upon the entire globe. But, casual as they seem, 
these effects are found to be subject to laws of 
their own. Prof. Kreil was the first to discover 
that, at a given place, they recurred more fre- 
quently at certain hours of the day than at others; 
and that, consequently, in their mean effects, they 
were subject to periodical laws, depending upon the 
hour at each station, The laws of this periodicity 


have been ably worked out by General Sabine in 


Observatories; and he hasadded the important facts, 
that the same phenomena observe also the two other 
periods already noticed,—namely, the annual and 
the decennial periods. He has further arrived at the 
very remarkable result, that the decennial mag- 
netic period coincides, both in its duration and in 
its epochs of maxima and minima, with the decen- 
nial period observed by Schwabe in the solar spots; 
from which it is to be inferred that the sun exer- 
cises a magnetic influence upon the earth depend- 
ent on the condition of its luminous envelope. We 
are thus in the presence of two facts, which appear 
at first sight opposed—namely, the absolute simul- 
taneity of magnetic disturbances at all parts of the 
earth, and their predominance at certain local 
hours at each place. General Sabine accounts for 
this apparent discrepancy by the circumstance, 
that the hours of maximum disturbance are differ- 
ent for the different elements; so that there may 
be an abnormal condition of the magnetic force, 
operating at the same instant over the whole globe, 
but manifesting itself at one place chiefly in one 
element, and at another place in another. I would 


the phenomena which have been hitherto grouped 
together as “occasional” effects may not possibly 
include two distinct classes of changes, obeying 
separate laws: one of them being strictly periodic, 
and constituting a part of the regular diurnal 
change ; while the other is strictly abnormal, and 
simultaneous at all parts of the globe. If this be 
so, it would follow that we are not justified in sepa- 
rating the larger changes from the rest, merely on 
the ground of their magnitude, and that a different 
analysis of the phenomenonis required. The effects 
hitherto considered are all referable to the sun as 
their cause. Prof. Kreil discovered, however, that 
another body of our system—namely, our own sa- 
tellite—exerted an effect upon the magnetic needle, 
and that the magnetic declination underwent a 
small and very regular variation, whose amount 
was dependent on the lunar hour-angle, and whose 
period was therefore a lunar. day. 
result was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Broun in 
the discussion of the Makerstown Observations ; 
and its laws have since been fully traced, for all the 
magnetic elements, by General Sabine, in the dis- 
cussion of the results obtained at the Colonial Mag- 
netic Observatories. The foregoing facts bear 
closely upon the debated question of the causes of 
the magnetic variations. It has been usual to 
ascribe the periodical changes of the earth’s mag- 
netic force to the thermic action of the sun, 
operating either directly upon the magnetism of the 
earth, or affecting it indirectly by the induction of 
the thermo-electric currents. Here, however, we 
have a distinct case of magnetic action, unaccom- 
panied by heat; and the question is naturally sug- 








also be independent of temperature. The most im- 
portant fact, in its bearing upon this question, is the 
existence of an annual inequality inthe diurnal varia- 
tion, dependent on the sun’s declination, which has 
been recently pointed out by General Sabine. If we | 
deduct the ordinate of the curve which represents 
the mean diurnal variation for the entire year, from 
those for the summer and winter half-yearly curves 
respectively, the differencesare found to be equaland 
opposite ; and the curves themselves, consequently, 
are similar, but oppositely placed, with respect to 
the axis of abscisse. From this, General Sabine 
draws the inference, that the diurnal variation is 
a direct effect of solar action, and not a result of 
its thermic agency. 

The most important step which has been recently 
taken in this country to advance the science of 
Meteorology has been the formation of a department 
connected with the Board of Trade, for the col- 
lection and discussion of meteorological observa- 
tions made at sea. The practical results of a 
similar undertaking in the United States are 
now well known. The charts and sailing direc- 
tions published by Lieut. Maury have enabled 
navigators to shorten their passages, in many 
cases by one-fourth of the time, and in some even 
to a greater extent. The commercial impor- 





his discussion of the results of the British Colonial 


venture to suggest, as a subject of inquiry, whether | 


is singular } 


7 
gested, whether the larger diurnal change may not | 





general attention; and accordingly, when the Uni- 
ted States Government invited other maritime 
nations to co-operate in the undertaking, the invyi- 
tation was cordially accepted. A conference was 
held at Brussels in 1853, at which meteorologists 
deputed by those powers attended; and a Report 
was made, recommending the course to be pursued 
in a general system of marine meteorological obser- 
vations. This Report was laid before the British 
Parliament soon after, and a sum of money was 
voted for the necessary expenditure. The British 
Association undertook to supply verified instru- 
ments by means of its Observatory at Kew; and 
the Royal Society, in consultation with the most 
eminent meteorologists of Europe and America, 
addressed an able Report to the Board of Trade, 
in which the objects to be attended to, so as to 
render the system of observation most available 
for science, were clearly set forth. With this co- 
operation on the part of the two leading scientific 
Societies, the establishment was soon organized. 
It was placed under the direction of a distinguished 
naval officer, Admiral FitzRoy; and in the begin- 
/ ning of 1855 it was in operation. Agents were 
| established at the principal ports for the supply of 
instruments, books, and instructions; and there 
are now more than 200 British ships so furnished, 
whose officers have undertaken to make and record 
the required observations, and to transmit them 
from time to time to the Department: The obser- 
vations are tabulated, by collecting together, in 
; Separate books, those of each month, corresponding 
| to geographical spaces bounded by meridians and 
; parallels 10 degrees apart. At the present time, 
; 700 months of logs have been received from nearly 
; 100 merchant ships, and are in process of tabula- 
, tion. Holland is taking similar steps; and the 
| Meteorological Institute of that country, under the 
| direction of Mr. Buys Bellot, has already published 
| three volumes of nautical information, obtained 
‘from Dutch vessels in the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans. For the purposes of meteorological science 
, this system cannot be considered as complete until 
observations on land are included. Most of the 
greater atmospheric changes are due to the distri- 
bution of land and water, and to the different 
effects of the sun’s rays on each. Observation alone 
can furnish the data from which the effects of these 
agencies may be calculated; and we can therefore 








| probably make no great advance in the knowledge 


of the meteorology of the globe, without a concur- 
rent investigation of its two leading departments. 
Land observations exist in great numbers. In 
Prussia, in Russia, in Austria, and in Belgium, 
such observations are organized under Government 
' direction, or at least with Government support. In 


| other parts of Europe, as in Britain, the labour is 


left to individuals or scientific Societies. What is 


| needed is to give unity to these isolated labours 


—to connect them with one another, and 
with the results obtained at sea; and the first 


| Step to this seems to be to give them, in each 


country, that permanence and uniformity of system 
which can only be insured in measures adopted by 
the State. Here, however, we encounter an ob- 


| jection, upon which it is necessary to say a few 


words. It has been objected to the science of 
meteorology, as it has been usually studied, that it 
proceeds upon a false method, and that, conse- 
quently, it has led, and can lead, to no results. I feel 
myself in a manner compelled to notice this grave 
objection,—in the first place, because it proceeds 
from men whose opinions on this (or almost any 
other scientific question) are entitled to the highest 
deference ; and, secondly, because this Association 
must bear no inconsiderable measure of the re- 
proach, if it be well founded. First, then, as to 
results. I am free to admit that the number of 
those who are engaged in the discussion of meteor- 
ological observations is disproportionately small, 
and that the results obtained probably fall far 
short of what may be expected from the data 
already accumulated. But that the methods have 
led, and can lead, to no results, is, I think, suffi- 
ciently disproved by the labours of a single man— 
Prof. Dove, of Berlin. And if it be true that the 
course pursued in the science has yielded much 
fruit, in proportion to the labour bestowed on the 





tance of such a result could not fail to attract 


discussion, it will hardly be deemed widely erro- 
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neous. Still, it is quite possible that the methods 
pursued, though not fruitless, may be inadequate, 
and it seems therefore necessary to notice the 
objection someWhat more minutely. It is asserted, 
then, that the capital vice of the science of meteor- 
ology, as at present pursued, is that it has no 
definite aim; that it ought to embrace an inquiry 
into the physical constitution of the objects with 
which the science is concerned, and an investigation 
of causes as well as laws of phenomena. It may 
be admitted, at once, that the physical constitution 
of the bodies whose changes we are investigating is 
a proper object of study to the physicist; but it 
does not follow that it should necessarily be con- 
ducted by the same individuals who are in search 
for the laws of the phenomena, or even that the 
former knowledge is essential to the progress of 
the latter. The noblest of all the physical sciences 
—Astronomy—is little more than a science of laws 
—laws, too, of the simplest kind of change ; and the 
knowledge of these laws is wholly independent of 
the physical constitution of the masses whose 
movements it studies. A similar observation may 
be made regarding the science of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism ; and the case is one which brings us still 
nearer to the question at issue, inasmuch as the 
laws which have been obtained—and they are 
numerous—have resulted from a method of inquiry 
altogether similar to that adopted in meteorology. 
Time will not permit me to inquire whether there 
is not a misconception of a metaphysical kind at 
the root of this objection. I may observe, how- 
ever, before leaving the subject, that there are two 
modes of studying the sequences of natural phe- 
nomena,—one in their relation to time, and which 
is best accomplished by observations at stated 
periods, and the other in the relation of the suc- 
cessive phases of the phenomenon to one another. 
Of these, the latter, although not wholly neglected, 
has not been so much followed as it deserves; and 
I cannot but think that it would, if more sys- 
tematically followed, enrich the science of meteor- 
ology with a new harvest of results. 

The most important of the recent additions to 
the theory of Light have been those made by 
M. Jamin. It has been long known that metals 
differed from transparent bodies, in their action 
on light, in this, that plane-polarized light reflected 
from their surfaces became elliptically polarized ; 
and the phenomenon is explained on the principles 
of the wave-theory, by the assumption that the 
vibration of the ether undergoes a change of phase 
at the instant of reflexion, the amount of which 
is dependent on its direction and on the angle of 
incidence. This supposed distinction, however, 
was soon found not to be absolute. Mr. Airy 
showed that diamond refiected light in a manner 
similar to metals; and Mr. Dale and Prof. Powell 
extended the property to all bodies having a high 
refractive power. But it was not until lately that 
M. Jamin proved that there is no distinction in 
this respect between transparent and metallic 
bodies; that all bodies transform plane-polarized 
into elliptically - polarized light, and impress a 
change of phase at the moment of reflexion. Prof. 
Haughton has followed up the researches of M. 
Jamin, and established the existence of circularly- 
polarized light by refiexion from transparent sur- 
faces. The theoretical investigations connected 
with this subject afford a remarkable illustration of 
one of those impediments to the progress of Natural 
Philosophy which Bacon has put in the foremost 
place among his examples of the Jdola—I mean 
the tendency of the human mind to suppose a 
greater simplicity and uniformity in nature than 
exists there. The phenomena ‘of polarization 
compel us to admit that the sensible luminous 
vibrations are transversal, or in the plane of the 
wave itself; and it was naturally supposed by 
Fresnel, and after him by M‘Cullagh and Neu- 
mann, either that no normal vibrations were propa- 
gated, or that, if they were, they had no relation 
to the phenomena of light. We now learn that it 
is by them that the phase is modified in the act of 
reflexion; and that, consequently, no dynamical 
theory which neglects them, or sets them aside, 
can be complete. Attention has been lately re- 
called to a fundamental position of the wave-theory 


have been made. The vibrations of a polarized 
ray are all parallel to a fixed direction in the plane 
of the wave; but that direction may be either 
parallel or perpendicular to the plane of polariza- 
tion. In the original theory of Fresnel, the latter 
was assumed to be the fact; and in this assump- 
tion Fresnel has been followed by Cauchy. 
In the modified theories of M‘Cullagh and 
Neumann, on the other hand, the vibrations 
are supposed to be parallel to the plane of polari- 
zation. This opposition of the two theories was 
compensated, as respects the results, by other 
differences in their hypothetical principles; and 
both of them led to conclusions which observation 
has verified. There seemed, therefore, to be no 
means left to the theorist to decide between these 
conflicting hypotheses until Prof. Stokes recently, 
in applying the dynamical theory of light to other 
classes of phenomena, found one in which the 
effects should differ on the two assumptions. When 
light is transmitted through a fine grating, it is 
turned aside, or diffracted, according to laws which 
the wave-theory has explained. Now, Prof. Stokes 
has shown that, when the incident light is polar- 
ized, the plane of vibration of the diffracted ray 
must differ from that of the incident, the two 
planes being connected by a very simple relation. 
It only remained, therefore, for observation to 
determine whether the planes of polarization of the 
incident and refracted rays were similarly related, 
or not. The experiment was undertaken by Prof. 
Stokes himself, and he has inferred from it that the 
original hypothesis of Fresnel is the true one. But, 
as an opposite result has been obtained by M. 
Holtzmann, on repeating the experiment, the 
question must be regarded as still undetermined. 
The difference in the experimental results is 
ascribed by Prof. Stokes to the difference in the 
nature of the gratings employed by himself and 
by the German experimentalist, the substance of 
the diffracting body being supposed to exert an 
effect upon the polarization of the light, which is 
diffracted by it under a great obliquity. I learn 
from Prof. Stokes that he proposes to resume the 
experimental inquiry, and to test this supposition 
by employing gratings of various substances. If 
the conjecture should prove to be well founded, it 
will greatly complicate the dynamical theory of 
light. In the mean time the hypothesis is one 
of importance in itself, and deserves to be verified 
or disproved by independent means. I would 
venture to suggest that it may be effectively tested 
by means of the beautiful Interference-refractor of 
M. Jamin, which the inventor has already applied 
to study the effects upon light produced by grazing 
a plate of any soluble substance inclosed in a fluid. 
It is well known that the refractive index of 
bodies increases with their density ; and the theory 
of emission has even expressed the law of their 
mutual dependence. That theory, it is true, is 
now completely overthrown by the decisive ex- 
perimentum crucis of MM. Fizeau and Foucault. 
It was, therefore, probable, @ priori, that this law 
—the only one peculiar to the theory—should be 
found wanting. Its truth has recently been put to 
an experimental test by M. Jamin. Water, it is 
known, has its maximum of density at about 40° 
of Fahrenheit ; and accordingly, if Newton’s law 
were true, its refractive index should also have a 
maximum value at the same temperature. This 
has been disproved by M. Jamin, by observing the 
interference of two rays, one of which has passed 
through air, and the other through water; and 
thus the last conclusion of the emission-theory has 
been set aside. “It would occupy too much of your 
time were I to touch, even lightly, upon the sub- 
ject of the chemical action of light, and the many 
beautiful 4nd important discoveries of the art to 
which it has given rise. I may, however, mention, 
as one of the latest of the marvels of photography, 
that M. Poitevin has succeeded in producing 
plates in relief, for the purposes of engraving, by 
the action of light alone. The process depends 
upon the change in the affinity for water, produced 
by the action of light upon a thin plate of gelatine, 
which is impregnated with bichromate of potash. 
In the whole range of experimental science there 
is no fact more familiar, or longer known, than the 





of light, respecting which opposite assumptions 


development of Heat by friction. The most igno- 





rant savage is acquainted with it,—it was probably 
known to the first generation of mankind. Yet, 
familiar as it is, the science of which it is the germ 
dates back but a very few years. It was known 
from the time of Black, that heat disappeared in 
producing certain changes of state in bodies, and 
reappeared when the order of those changes was 
reversed ; and that the amount of heat, thus con- 
verted, had a given relation to the effect produced. 
In one of these changes—namely, evaporation- a 
definite mechanical force is developed, which is 
again absorbed when the vapour is restored by 
pressure to the liquid state. It was, therefore, not 
unnatural to conjecture, that in all cases in which 
heat is developed by mechanical action, or vice 
versa, a definite relation would be found to subsist 
between the amount of the action and that of the 
heat developed or absorbed. This conjecture was 
put to the test of experiment by Mayer and Joule, 
in 1842, and was verified by the result. It was 
found that heat and mechanical power were mutually 
convertible ; and that the relation between them was 
definite, 772 foot-pounds of motive power being 
equivalent to a unit of heat—that is, to the amount 
of heat requisite to raise a pound of water through 
one degree of Fahrenheit. The science of Thermo- 
dynamics, based upon this fact, and upon a few 
other obvious facts or self-evident principles, 
has wn up in the hands of Clausius, 
Thomson and Rankine, into large proportions, 
and is each day making fresh conquests in the 
region of the unknown. Thus far the science of 
heat is made to rest wholly upon the facts of ex- 
periment, and is independent of any hypothesis 
respecting the molecular constitution of bodies. 
The dynamical theory of heat, however, has mate- 
rially aided in establishing true physical concep- 
tions of the nature of heat. The old hypothesis of 
caloric, as a separate substance, was indeed ren- 
dered improbable by the experiments of Rumford 
and Davy, and by the reasonings of Young; but it 
continued to hold its ground, and is interwoven 
into the language of science. It is now clearly 
shown to be self-contradictory; and to lead to the 
result that the amount of heat in the universe may 
be indefinitely augmented. On the other hand, 
the identification of radiant heat with light, and 
the establishment of the wave-theory, left little 
doubt that heat consisted in a vibratory movement 
either of the molecules of bodies or of the ether 
within them. Still, the relation of heat to bodies, 
and the phenomena of conduction, indicate a me- 
chanism of a more complicated kind than that of 
light, and leave ample room for further speculation. 
The only mechanical hypothesis (so far as I am 
aware) which is consistent with the present state 
of our knowledge of the phenomena of heat, is the 
theory of molecular vortices of Mr. Rankine. In 
this theory all bodies are supposed to consist of 
atoms, composed of nuclei surrounded with elastic 
atmospheres. The radiation of light and heat is 
ascribed to the transmission of oscillations of the 
nuclei; while thermometric heat is supposed to con- 
sist in circulating currents or vortices, amongst the 
particles of their atmospheres, whereby they tend 
to recede from the nuclei, and to occupy a greater 
space. From this hypothesis Mr. Rankine has 
deduced all the laws of thermo-dynamics, by the 
application of known mechanical principles. He 
has also, from the same principles, deduced rela- 
tions (which have been confirmed by experiment) 
between the pressure, density and absolute tempe- 
rature of elastic fluids, and between the pressure 
and temperature of ebullition of fluids. The dy- 
namical theory of heat enables us to frame some 
conjectures to account for the continuance of its 
supply, and even to speculate as to its source. The 
heat of the sun is dissipated and lost by radiation; 
and must be progressively diminished unless its 
thermal energy be supplied. According to the 
measurements of M. Pouillet, the quantity of heat 
given out by the sun in a year is equal to that which 
would be produced by the combustion of a stratum 
of coal seventeen miles in thickness; and if the sun’s 
capacity for heat be assumed equal to that of water, 
and the heat be supposed to be drawn uniformly 
from its entire mass, its temperature would thereby 
undergo a diminution of 2°°4 Fahr. annually. On 
the other hand, there is a vast store of force in our 
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system capable of conversion into heat. If, as is | were not only related, but mutually related, was it | 


indicated by the small density of the sun, and by | not probable that the relation was also a definite 
other circumstances, that body has not yet reached | one! Thus, when heat is developed by mechanical 
the condition of incompressibility, we have, in the | action, ought we not to expect a certain definite 
future approximation of its parts, a fund of heat | proportion to subsist between the interacting forces, 
probably quite large enough to supply the wants | so that if one were doubled or trebled in amount, 
of the human family to the end of its sojourn here. | the other should undergo a proportionate change ? 
It has been calculated that an amount of’conden- | This anticipation, it has been already stated, has 
sation, which would diminish the diameter of | been realized by Mayer and Joule. The discovery 
the sun by only the ten-thousandth part, would | of the mechanical equivalent of heat has been 
suffice to restore the heat emitted in 2,000 years. | rapidly followed by that of other forces; and we 
Again, on our own earth, vis viva is destroyed by now know not only that electricity, magnetism, 

friction in the ebb and flow of every tide, and | and chemical action, in given quantities, will pro- 
must therefore reappear as heat. The amount of duce each a definite amount of mechanical work, but 
this must be considerable, and should not be over- | we know further—chiefly through the labours of 
looked in any estimation of the physical changes Mr. Joule—what that relation is, or, in other 
of our globe. According to the computation of words, the mechanical equivalent of each force. The 
Bessel, 25,000 cubic miles of water flow in every | first step in this important career of discovery— 
six hours from one quarter of the earth to another. | though long unperceived im its relation to the rest 

The store of mechanical force is thus diminished | —was, undoubtedly, Faraday’s great discovery of | 
and the temperature of our globe augmented by the definite chemical effect of the voltaic current. 

every tide. We do not possess the data which The last will probably be to reduce all these phe- 

would enable us to calculate the magnitude of nomena to modes of motion, and to apply to them 

these effects. All that we know with certainty is, the known principles of dynamics, in such a way | 
that the resultant effect of all the thermal agencies as not only to express the laws of each kind of 
to which the earth is exposed has undergone no movement, as it is in itself, but also the connexion 

perceptible change within the historic period. We and dependence of the different classes of the phe- 

owe this fine deduction to Arago. In order that nomena. 

the date palm should ripen its fruit, the mean tem- A bold attempt at such a generalization has been 

perature of the place must exceed 70° Fahr.; and, made by M. Helmholtz. The science of Thermo- | 
on the other hand, the vine cannot be cultivated dynamics starts from the principle, that perpetual 

successfully when the temperature is 72° or up- | motion is impossible, or, in other words, that we 

wards. Hence, the mean temperature of any place | cannot, by any combination of natural bodies, pro- 

at which these two plants flourished and bore fruit duce force out of nothing. In mechanical force, 

must lie between these narrow limits, 7.e. could not this principle is reducible to the known law of the 

differ from 71° Fahr. by more than a single degree. | conservation of vis viva; and M. Helmholtz has ac- 

Now, from the Bible we learn that both plants cordingly endeavoured to show that this law is 

were simultaneously cultivated in the central valleys maintained in the interaction of all the natural 

of Palestine in the time of Moses; and its then forces; while, at the same time, the assumption of 
temperature is thus definitively determined. It is its truth leads to some new consequences in physics, 

the same at the present time; so that the mean not yet experimentally confirmed. Expressed in 

temperature of this portion of the globe has not its most general form, this principle asserts that 

sensibly altered in the course of thirty-three cen- the gain of vis viva during the motion of a system, 
turies. 

The future of physical science seems to lie in the 
path upon which three of our ablest British physi- 
cists have so boldly entered, and in which they 
have already made such large advances. I may, tion of force. A very important consequence of 
therefore, be permitted briefly to touch upon the its establishment must be, that all the actions of 
successive steps in this lofty generalization, and to | nature are due to attractive and repulsive forces, 
indicate the goal to which they tend. It has been whose intensity is a function of the distance—the 
long known that many of the forces of nature are conservation of vis viva holding only for such 
related. Thus, heat is produced by mechanical ae- forces.. It is usually stated, in mechanical works, 
tion, when that is applied in bringing the atoms of that there is a /oss of vis viva in the collision of in- 
bodies nearer by compression, or when it is ex- elastic bodies, and in friction. This is true with 
pended in friction. Heat is developed by electricity, respect to the motion of masses, which forms the 
when the free passage of the latter is impeded. It subject of mechanical science as at present limited ; 
is produced whenever light is absorbed; and it is _ but it is not true in a larger sense. In these, and 
generated by chemical action. A like interchange-  such-like cases, the movement of masses is trans- 
ability probably exists among all the other forces formed into molecular motion, and thus reappears 
of nature, although in many the relations have not as heat, electricity, and chemical action ; and the 
been so long perceived. Thus, the development of amount of the transformed action definitely cor- 
electricity from chemical action dates from the ob- | responds to the mechanical force w 
servations of Galvani ; and the production of mag- rently lost. 








is equal to the force consumed in producing it ; 
from which it follows, that the sum of the vires 
vive, and of the existing forces, is constant. This 
principle M. Helmholtz denominates the conservu- 
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In the cases just considered, me- 






netism by electricity from the discovery of Oersted. chanical action is converted into molecular. But 
The next great step was to perceive that the rela- | molecular actions of different kinds are them- 
tion of the physical forces was mutual; and that of selves in like manner interchangeable. Thus, 
any two, compared together, either may stand to when light is absorbed, vis viva apparently 


the other in the relation of cause. With respect to 
heat and mechanical force, this has been long 
known. When a body is compressed by mechanical] 
force, it gives out heat; and, on the other hand, 
when it is heated, it dilates, and evolves power. 
The knowledge of the action of electricity in dis- 
solving the bonds of chemical union followed 
closely upon that of the inverse phenomenon ; and 
the discovery of electro-magnetism by Oersted was 
soon followed by that of magneto-electricity by 
Faraday. With reason, therefore, it occurred to 
many minds that the relations of any two of the 
forces of nature were mutual—that that which is body. But the radiation and conduction by which 
the cause, in one mode of interaction, may become | this is effected tend to bring about an equilibrium 
the effect, when the order of the phenomena is | of temperature, and therefore to annihilate mecha- 
changed ;—and that, therefore, in the words of Mr. | nical force: and the same destruction of energy is 
Grove, one of the able expounders of these views, | going forward in the other processes of nature. 
while they are “correlative,” or reciprocally de- 


| Thus, it follows from the law of Carnot, as Prof. 
pendent, “‘neither, taken abstractedly, can be said | Thomson has shown, that the universe tends to a 
to be the essential cause of the others.” But a| state of eternal rest; and that its store of avail- 
further step remained to be taken. If these forces | able force must be at length exhausted. Mr. , 


lost; but—not to speak of phosphorescence, in 
which the light absorbed, or a portion of it, is 
again given out — in all such cases, heat and 
chemical action are developed, and in amount 
corresponding to the loss. Hence the apparent 
exceptions to the principle are in reality confirma- 
tions of it; and we learn that the quantity of force 
in nature is as unchangeable as the quantity of 
matter. This, however, is not true of the quantity 
of available force. It follows from Carnot’s law, 
that heat can be converted into mechanical work 
only when it passes from a warmer to a colder 


Rankine has attempted, in another method, 
combine the physical sciences into one system, by 
distinguishing the properties which the various 
classes of physical phenomena possess in common, 
and by taking for axioms propositions which com. 
prehend their laws. The principles thus obtained 
are applicable to all physical change; and they 
possess all the certainty of the facts from which 
they are derived by induction. The subject-matter 
of the science so constituted is energy, or the capa. 
city to effect changes; and its fundamental prin. 
ciples are, first, that all kinds of energy and work 
are homogeneous—or, in other words, that any 
kind of energy may be made the means of perform. 
ing any kind of work; and, secondly, that the total 
energy of a substance cannot be altered by the 
mutual action of its parts. From these principles 
the author has deduced some very general laws of 
the transformation of energy, which include the 
known relations of physical forces. 

I have occupied your time so largely with the 
sciences of one Section, that I cannot do more than 
advert to one or twotopics connected with the others 
which have struck my own mind, although, from 
my limited acquaintance with the subjects, I could 
not venture to say that they are absolutely the most 
deserving of notice. Among the most remarkable 


| of the recent discoveries in Inordinate Chemistry are 


those of MM. Wohler and Deville, relative to silicon 
and boron. Each of these substances is now proved 
to exist in three very different states, analogous to 
the three known states of carbon, to which they 
are thus closely allied,—namely, charcoal, graphite, 
and diamond. The last of these states is of course 
the most interesting. Crystallized boron possesses 
a hardness, brightness, and refractive power, com- 
parable to those of diamond; it burns in chlorine, 
without residue, and with circumstances resembling 
those of the combustion of diamond in oxygen; it 
is not acted on by any of the acids, and appears to 
be the least alterable of all the simple bodies. I 
have been informed that its powder is already used 
in the arts, instead of diamond dust; and it seems 
not improbable that, when obtained by the chemist 
in crystals of larger size, it may rival the diamond 
as a gem. 

The science of Geology appears, of late years, to 
haveentered upon a new phase of its development,— 
one characterized by a stricter reference of its spe- 
culative views to the principles of those sciences with 
which it is connected, and upon which it ought to 
be based. We have an example of this in the able 
Memoirs of Mr. Hopkins, on what may be called 
Dynamical Geology, including the changes which 
have taken place in the earth’s crust by the opera- 
tion of internal forces. Another instance of the 
application of sound physical principles to this 
science is found in the explanations which have 
been recently offered of the phenomena of slaty 
cleavage. A Report on this interesting subject was 
presented to the Association by Prof. Phillips at its 
last Meeting, and will be found in the volume just 
published. These sounder views originate, I believe, 
with himself and with Mr. Sharpe; but they have 
been enlarged and confirmed by Mr. Sorby, Dr. 
Tyndall, and Prof. Haughton. We have another 
interesting proof of the readiness of geologists of 
the present day to submit their views to the test of 
exact observation, in the measurements undertaken 
by Mr. Horner for the purpose of approximating 
to the age of sedimentary deposits. Of the geolo- 
gical changes still in operation, none is more re- 
markable than the formation of deltas at the mouths 
of great rivers, and of alluvial land by their over- 
fiow. Of changes of the latter kind, perhaps the 
most remarkable is the great alluvial deposit formed 
in the valley of the Nile by the annual inundations 
of that river; and here it fortunately happens that 
history comes to the aid of the geologist. These 
sedimentary deposits have accumulated round the 
bases of monuments of known age ; and we are, there- 
fore, at once furnished with a chronometric scale by 
which the rate of their formation may be measured. 
The first of the series of measurements undertaken 
by Mr. Horner was made with the co-operation 
of the Egyptian Government, around the obelisk 
of Heliopolis, a2 monument built, according to 
Lepsius, 2300 years B.c. A more extensive series 
of researches has been since undertaken in the 
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district of Memphis; but Mr. Horner has not yet, 
I believe, published the results. The problems now 
to be solved in Paleontology are clearly defined in 
the enunciation of the problem recently proposed by 
the French Academy of Sciences as one of its prize 
questions, viz., ‘to study the laws of distribution 
of organic beings in the different sedimentary rocks, 
according to the order of their superposition ; to 
discuss the question of their appearance or dis- 
appearance, whether simultaneous or successive; 
and to determine the nature of the relations which 
subsist between the existing organic kingdom and 
its anterior states.” The prize was obtained by 


Prof. Bronn, of Heidelberg; and his Memoir, of | 


which I have only seen an outline, appears to be 
characterized by views at once sound and compre- 
hensive. The leading result seems to be, that the 
genera and species of plants and animals, which 
geology proves to have existed successively on our 
globe, were created in succession, in adaptation to 
the existing state of their abode, and not trans- 
muted, or inedijied, as the theory of Lamark sup- 
poses, by the physical influences which surrounded 
them. 

I must now pass from the results of science to 
the administrative measures which have been 
adopted by this Association for its advancement, 
and more especially to those which will be brought 
under your consideration at the present Meeting. 
One of the modes in which this Association most 
effectively promotes the advancement of science is, 
you are aware, by the preparation and publication 
of Reports on the history, and actual state, of its 
several branches. With the help of these, original 
investigators may, with little labour, ascertain all 
that has been accomplished in each department, 
before they proceed to increase the store; and so 
not only prepare their own minds for their task, but 
also avoid the waste of labour which has been too 
often incurred in the re-discovery of the same 
truths. To further the same objects, it was pro- 
posed by Prof. Henry, of Washington, at the Glas- 
gow Meeting of the Association, that a catalogue 
of papers occurring in the Transactions of scientific 
Societi and in the scientific journals, should 
be prepared by the Association, the Smithsonian 
Institution undertaking to execute that part of the 
work which related to American science. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Cayley, Mr. Grant, and 
Prof. Stokes, was appointed to consider this pro- 
posal, and their Report was submitted to the 

‘heltenham Meeting. The subject has since been 
under the consideration of the Council of the Royal 
Society, and a preliminary Report has been drawn 
up by a sub-committee of that body, which will 
probably be brought before your Committee at this 
meeting. 

A still more important question has been, for 
some years, under the consideration of this Asso- 
ciation, and that of the Royal Society—the ques- 
tion namely, whether any measures could be 
adopted by the Government or Parliament, that 
vould improve the position of science or its culti- 
vators in this country. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Association have taken much trouble 
in the attempt to arrive at a solution of this large 
and complex question. They consulted, in the first 
instance, several of the most eminent scientific men 
of this country ; and in their first Report, presented 
to the Meeting of the Association at Glasgow, they 
have analyzed the replies obtained, and have re- 
commended certain general measures founded 
thereon. The most important of these are the 
provision, at the cost of the nation, of a central 
building in London, in which the principal scien- 
tifie societies of the metropolis may be located 
together, and the formation of a Scientific Board, 
to have the control and expenditure of the 
public funds allotted to the advancement of 
science. This Report was brought under the con- 
sideration of your Committee of Recommendations 
at the last two Meetings of the Association, and 
the opinions of the members of the General Com- 
mittee have been since invited in reference to its 
Suggestions. The Council of the Royal Society 
have likewise deliberated on the same question, 
and have passed certain resolutions on the subject, 
which accord in substance with the conclusions of 
the Parliamentary Committee. A copy of these 
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resolutions was forwarded by Lord Wrottesley, as 
President of the Society, to Lord Palmerston, and 
motions have been made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the production of the correspondence. 
The first of the objects above referred to, namely, 
the juxtaposition of the scientific Societies of Lon- 
don in one locality, has been since accomplished by 
the grant of Burlington House for the use of the 
Royal, Linnean, and Chemical Societies ; and the 
result affords a fresh instance of the readiness of 
her Majesty's Government to listen to, and com- 
ply with the suggestions of men of science, when 
deliberately and carefully made. I cannot but 
think that this important step is fraught with con- 
sequences affecting the promotion of science, and 
extending far beyond the external and obvious 
advantages which it insures to the scientific 
Societies more immediately benefited. 

Another mode in which this Association has 
materially aided in the advancement of Science is 
through the instrumentality of its observatory at 
Kew. ‘The objects which are at present attained 
by that important establishment are, the trial and 
improvement of instrumental methods, and espe- 
cially of those connected with the photographic 
registration of natural phenomena; the veritication 
of meteorological instruments, and the construction 
of standard barometers and thermometers; the 
supervision of apparatus to be employéd by scientific 
travellers, and the instruction of the observers in 
their use; and lastly, the conduct of special 
experimental researches, undertaken by Members 
of the Association at its request. In all these 
various ways, the labours of the Kew Observatory 
have tended, in no small degree, to the advance- 
ment of the sciences of observation and experiment 
in this country; and the result is due, not only to 
the sagacity of the Committee under whose ma- 
hagement it is placed, but also, and eminently, to 
the zeal and talents of Mr. Welsh, the gentleman 
who has the immediate charge of the establish- 
ment, 

There is but one other topic connected with the 
administration of the Association to which I feel it 
necessary to invite your attention before I conclude 
—I mean the change which has been made in the 
constitution of one of the Sections, and which will 
come into operation at the present Meeting. By a 
resolution of your Committee, adopted at the last 
Meeting, the scope of the Statistical Section has 
been enlarged, and it now embraces Economic 
Science in all its relations. I regard it as a for- 
tunate circumstance for the Association that this 
important change will come into operation under the 
presidency of the distinguished prelate whose talents 
have been so long devoted tothe advancement of this 
science, and to whose munificence we owe the for- 
mation of a School of Political Economy in this 
University, which has already attained a high 
measure of celebrity. The Section will have the 
aid on this occasion of more than one of those 
gentlemen who have filled the chair of the Whately 
Professorship, as well as that of other members of 
the Statistical Society of Dublin ; and its proceed- 
ings will have the countenance and support of 
many foreigners who have devoted themselves to 
the cultivation of economic science. 

Gentlemen, suffer me now to thank you for the 
indulgent attention with which you have favoured 
me. Iam conscious that the sketch of the recent 
progress of the Physical Sciences, which I have 
endeavoured to present, is but a meagre and im- 
perfect summary of what has been accomplished ; 
but it is enough, at all events, to prove that science 
is not on the decline, and that its cultivators have 
not been negligent in their high calling. I now 
beg, in the name of the local members of this body, 
to welcome you warmly to this city ; and I pray 
that your labours here may redound to the glory 
of God, and to the welfare and happiness of your 
fellow-men. 


We shall commence our report of Sections next 
week and continue them from week to week until 
we have adequately reported the scientific facts of 
a very interesting meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A year or two ago, in an article on Lord Lans- 
downe, we suggested the peculiar grace and pro- 
priety with which that statesman, should he be 
raised to the rank of duke, might adopt the title of 
Kerry—from the royal race of which he draws his 
life. We are glad to hear that his lordship has 
selected that title. Ireland will now have two 
Dukes, —representing the ancient kings of Leinster 
and Kerry. 

The Marquis of Westminster, it is stated, has 
leased the Grosvenor Canal and the large Pimlico 
Basin to the railway companies south of the Thames 
for a branch line and central station for all Lon- 


don. We suppose the information may be relied 
upon, but an obscure corner of Pimlico would 


assuredly not have seemed to us a likely place for 
a central station. By actual measurement, the 
Grosvenor Basin is further from St. Paul’s than 
any existing railway station, north or south of the 
Thames, except Paddington. Even from Charing 
Cross, it is further than Waterloo station, and 
almost as far as London Bridge. A certain con- 
venience for the West End will doubtless be gained 
by a railway station in Pimlico,—but to erect 
there a central station for all London would be a 
curious bit of commercial farce. 

Thomas Uwins, painter and Royal Academician, 
died on Tuesday last, at Staines, in his seventy- 
sixth year. Mr. Uwins will be best remembered 
among the artists of his generation by the Italian 
pictures which came from his easel in middle life 
—especially the works painted at Naples. An 
‘English child asleep’ in the hands of brigands, 
‘Dressing for the Festa,’ and ‘ The Mandolin,’ are 
among those which are known through the en- 
graver’s art. Mr. Uwins was made an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1833, and a member of 
the Forty in 1836. In 1842 he was appointed 
Keeper of the Queen’s Pictures, and in 1847 
Keeper of the National Gallery—the latter a post 
which he shortly resigned. 

An important collection of early English Bibles 
and Testaments, and other rare books, in old Eng- 
lish literature, the property of an American, has 
been dispersed during the past week by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson, at high prices. The fol- 
lowing examples may be quoted :—Coverdale’s 
Bible, with several leaves in facsimile, interesting 
as being the first Protestant translation of the whole 
Scriptures into English, 190/.,—Cranmer’s Bible, 
the edition of 1541, quite complete, 90/.,—Taver- 
ner’s Bible, 1539, with title in facsimile, but want- 
ing three leaves of table at the end, 36/.,—the 
Bible, translated by Matthews, with some muti- 
lated leaves, 23/.,—Another copy of this transla- 
tion, revised by Beche, 22.,—the Bishops’ Ver- 
sion, including the Apocrypha, printed by Jugge, 
in 1572, 25/. 10s.,—the Geneva Version, printed 
for the first time in Scotland by Arbuthnott, with 
some leaves in facsimile, and wanting the last leaf, 
16/. 15s.,—New ‘Testament, Tyndale’s Version, 
edited by Sir John Cheke, Wyllyam Powell, 1549, 
with title-page in facsimile, 22/.,—Tyndale’s Ver- 
sion of the same, printed by Jugge, 18/. 10s. 
Among the miscellaneous books the following may 
be noticed :—Milton’s Paradise Lost, the first edi- 
tion, with three different title-pages, 14/. 10s.,— 
Chaucer's Boke of the Tales of Canterburie, with 
several leaves in facsimile, printed by Pynson, 
51l.,—Collection of De Bry’s Voyages, first edi- 
tion, bound in 10 volumes, 160/.,—Dives et Pau- 
per, the first work printed by Pynson with a date, 
50l.,—Higden’s Polychronycon, printed by Cax- 
ton, 1482, having some leaves in facsimile, 70/.,— 
Another edition, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
371.,—Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, printed 
by Francis Caules, in the Old Baily without 
Newgate, 1636, a volume of considerable rarity, 
56/.,—The Golden Legende, translated by Caxton, 
and printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1527, having 
the large woodcut frontispiece in faesimile, 
231. 10s. The total of this interesting sale ex- 
ceeded 1,675/. 

Are the officers at the British Museum open to 
fees? A correspondent of the Zimes (J. C. B.) 
makes this charge, asserting that le paid a fee 
for a courtesy denied to others more scrupulous 
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than himself. Mr. Winter Jones “very properly from the history of the country; and a popular 


asks assistance in finding the offender,—and thus 
relieving the innocent members of a very zealous 
and praiseworthy staff from an imputation. Of 
course, no man likes to confess to an act of bribery 
and corruption; but J. C. B. volunteered evidence 
against himself and some one else, name and 
initials unknown, and he is now bound, we think, 
to prove his accusation, in order that the innocent 
may be freed and the guilty punished. 

Official opinions seem to unite in favour of an- 
other trial to lay down the present coil of the elec- 
tric wire between Ireland and America,—with 
some improvements in the machinery, suggested 
by the actual experience so dearly bought. 
the directors of the company—very wisely as it 


appears to us—have resolved to postpone to another | 


year their great experiment. As a commercial 
speculation they cannot afford to fail twice. 

In the mean time the question is raised by the 
Times whether the cable already prepared for the 
Atlantic ought not to be secured for the Indian 
line. It is a question on which there ought not to 
exist two opinions,—and we would strongly urge 
the Government—if it be necessary for Government 
to act at all in the matter—to adopt the suggestion, 
procure the wire, and lay down the rods. If know- 
ledge is power in ordinary times and scenes it is 
pre-eminently so with England now. A telegraph 
between Kurrachee and Downing Street would be 
worth twenty regiments and a hundred frigates. 

Norwich has been rendered more lively during 
the past week by the assemblage of the members 
of the British Archeological Association in that 
pleasant and peculiar city. The Earl of Albemarle 
has occupied the President’s chair. Among the 
papers of chief interest have been a discourse by 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, ‘On Privileges of Sanc- 
tuary,—a discourse by Mr. Planché, ‘On the 
Earls and Dukes of Norfolk,—and a paper ‘ On 
Castle Rising,” by Mr. Pettigrew,—and among 
the excursions we must name the trip to Lynn and 
Yarmouth. 

Whatever be said concerning the morals or policy 
of the completion of the Louvre,—few will deny 
that the effect of the entire palace, as it now stands, 
is truly regal and sumptuous,—the new portion, it 
may be recollected, being the most florid and ornate 
part of the structure. There is now some talk of a 
re-arrangement of the Garden of the Tuileries ; we 
trust, however, with but a sober and limited en- 
gagement of that fatal artificer—the Wood-cutter ! 

It is amusing—and not without its moral—to 
observe how the sharpshooters of the French 
Press are, one after the other, swept away from 
the world of pen and ink by the cannonade of Law. 
These columns have more than once reported 
the protests made by celebrities biographically mal- 
treated by Eugtne Jacquot, who calls himself in 
print de Mirecourt:—they should now, therefore, 
tell how that fluent romancer has at last been laid 
hold of by M. Mires, late of the Constitutionnel, 
and by M. Bocage, the actor, and has been so 
handled and shown up, and sentenced to fine upon 
fine, costs upon costs, and imprisonment on impri- 
sonment, that there is small chance of his again 
making a livelihood by selling untruths concerning 
his contemporaries. 

The Frankfort Philanthropic Congress will open 
on the 14th of September, in the great hall of the 
Rémer,—so well known as the meeting place of the 
German Parliament in 1848,—the use of which has 
been granted by the local Government. The Con- 
gress will last about seven days. 

The restoration of the Abbey Church of Laach, 
near Andernach, on the Rhine, has so far advanced 
that it will soon be handed over to divine service. 
This church, one of the finest specimens of the 
Byzantine style, was built, in 10938, by Count 
Palatine Henry, and confirmed, in 1112, by the 
German Emperor, Henry the Fourth. 

The endeavours of the Flemish inhabitants of 
Belgium (the “Vlamingen”) to reinstate their native 
language, have instigated the Walloons to give 
something like a literature to their mother-tongue. 
The “Société de Littérature Wallonne,” at Liége, 
has opened a literary competition for the present 
year. The tasks are—a drama written in verse; a 


’ 


poetical tale, the subject of which must be taken 


But | 


song. ‘ 

We mentioned some time ago the spirited enter- 
prise commenced in the United States, for the 
publication of the whole body of ballads in the 
| English language, in a collected and uniform shape, 
under the editorial care of Mr. Child of Cambridge 
(Mass.) University. We understand that the pub- 
| lishers have ordered transcripts of the whole assem- 
| blage of what are here known as the ‘ Roxburghe 
Ballads,’ with the exception only of such as were 
formerly reprinted by Ritson, Percy, Utterson, 
Evans, &c. In order to show the anxiety felt on 
| the other side of the water for accuracy, and for 
securing the best texts, we may state that Prof. 
| Child has recently sent over to borrow Mr. Collier’s 
copy of Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudesley, which has been recently 
discovered, and is about fifty years older than any 
other edition hitherto employed; the language is 
much more ancient, and in many respects very 
different. 

About a year ago the King of Bavaria offered 
two prizes, one for the best German tragedy, the 
other for the best comedy, which would have been 
sent, up to the month of August of this year, to 
the committee named by the King, and consisting, 
for tragedy, of Baron F. von Schack, Prof. 
von Sybel, and Herr Emanuel von Geibel ; for 
comedy, of Baron Franz von Kobell, Prof. Moritz 
Carriere, and Herr Friedrich Bodenstedt. Up to 
this time, we learn by the German papers, about 
150 plays, of which more than 100 are tragedies, 
have been received by the committee. It will take 
a long time before the judges can go through the 
whole of this immense mass of manuscript, all 
written in less than one year. 

Herr F. A. Perthes, of Gotha, the publisher of 
the General, Physical, and Historical Atlases, by 
Herren Stieler, Berghaus, and Von Spruner, has 
announced another important work of a similar 
nature, by which his series of maps will be com- 
pleted. It is a Genealogical Atlas (‘ Historisch- 
Genealogischer Atlas seit Christi Geburt bis auf 
unsere Zeit"), the execution of which will be en- 
trusted to the hands of Dr. Karl Hopf, of the 
University of Bonn, a young historian, who has 
made himself a name by several learned disserta- 
tions. 

On the island of Gétland, in the Baltic, which 
seems to be an inexhaustible mine of ancient coins, 
more than seventy silver coins of the greatest 
numismatic value, together with sixteen fragments 
of very old buckles, have recently been discovered 
under a large stone, near Oeja. 

** This month will witness the opening of a new 
railroad of great value to Continental travellers,” 
writes a friend, ‘‘ one short section of some forty 
miles excepted, which it will require yet some 
months to complete. Any Englishman anxious to 
get to Strasburg,—and to avoid Paris in passing,— 
will, then, begin at Douai, and after driving thence 
to St.-Quentin, take rail by Laon to Rheims,— 
whence a branch will bring him into the grand 
road at Eperney,—far on his way to Nancy and 
the frontier. For those who love to creep, now 
and then, and to pry into the inner scenery of 
foreign lands, the drive aforesaid is worth taking. 
The details of France, as I observed last year, are 
far too much neglected by lovers of physiognomy 
i I have never given a day to them, 


| 


in scenery. 
without its yielding me a day’s wages in impres- 
sions. At Douai there is the new wing of the 
Hotel de Ville rapidly rising, to be remarked among 
the million signs of stone-ambition presenting 
themselves in thiscountry. Thence to Cambrai,— 
the drive is pleasing, if the day be bright, and 
the harvest be in process of getting in. There are 
long reaches of sloping upland, not so bare as in 
| other districts,—now dull pink with clover, and 
yellow brown with stubble, often varied by trees, 
and old windmills, and little happy-looking vil- 
lages,—more “trig” (to use the Scotch adjective) 
and seemingly more healthy than most French 
villages. At Sancourt, shortly ere Cambrai is 
reached, the view is wide, and cheerfully varied,— 
and Cambrai itself (with its multitudinous Bé- 
| guinages, which do not remind one of Fénelon, the 
| most Protestant of all Catholic Archbishops) has 





| 








precious bits of old, desolate, weak fortification, 
now grass and tree grown, which pleasantly catch 
the eye as the pilgrim jogs through them to enter 
the town. Betwixt Cambrai and Le Cateau, where 
railway is taken, the good points are Aubigny, 
with its umbrage and its chdteau, and Inchy-Beau- 
mont, Le Cateau, and Cambresis itself (though no 
creature would dream of stopping there, unless it 
were some diplomatist, antiquarian in the matter 
of treaties) has a church, and a town-hall belfry of 
strange rococo pomposity, which catch the eye. 
When we get to St.-Quentin there is more to notice, 
and that more is much to all who love architecture. 
The Hétel de Ville is a beautiful gothic building, 
of rich, capricious design,—the like of which I 
have not met hitherto. If the town-hall of Lou- 
vain be elaborate in repetition of detail, and that of 
Yprés masterly in proportion,—this is singularly 
elegant, and irregularly-regular (as any architect 
who studies the alternation of larger and smaller 
arches in the lower story will bear me out in say- 
ing). Nor less admirable in many points is the 
interior of the great church at St.-Quentin. The 
choir is stately to the sublime point; and with its 
double transepts, and intricate apsidal chapels, of 
a vastness disproportioned with the nave, which, 
indeed, may have been curtailed of some of the 
grandeur designed for it. The outside, however, is 
disappointing,—either bad or invisible. The build- 
ing is more disfigured and mystified by the taste- 
less front patched into its grand tower, which 
beetles over the Rue St.-André,—more choked and 
elbowed up by houses, shops, and manufactories, 
than the ‘ Red Book’ had prepared me to expect. 
It was vesper time when [ strolled in, and the 
priests were making a great noise. I never before 
heard the congregation take part in any Catholic 
rite,—but here there were many women who joined 
in the stiff, semi-barbarous chaunt.” 





FINE ARTS 
—— 

History of Chivalry and Ancient Armour; with 
Descriptions of the Feudal System, the Usages of 
Knighthood, the Tournaments, and Trials by 
Single Combat. Translated from the German of 
Dr. F. Kottenkamp, by the Rev. A. Léwy. 
Illustrated with 62 Coloured Engravings of 
Ancient Armour and Tournaments. (Willis & 
Sotheran.) 

“O the tossing of plumes: O the jostling of 

lances !* would one of Froissart’s heralds have said 

could he have gladdened his eyes with this blue- 
and-gold book, its barded horses, and blazoned 
surcoats.—‘‘ O the sword-snapping of the knights: 

O the matchless beauty of the ladies !” might he 

have cried, knocking down somebody with a huge 

flagon, to give point to the fervour of his enthu- 
siasm. 

Chivalry originated in the heavy-armed land- 
holders, who fought on horseback, the Doctor tells 
us, and on that text proses on through such a 
quagmire of heavy-armed quotations that we feel 
glad to confess he is right to save us the infliction of 
an argument. The Doctor certainly lives among 
the tombs, and his spirit wanders in the driest of 
places. He plays on one string, and that string is 
not in the finest tune. 

He commences with the bow and cross-bow— 
gives us the compact Genoese weapon, with its 
stirrup and windlass, and the arrows with their 
spiked, forked, and hooked heads, calculated to 
inflict wounds beyond the reach of all the balms 
of surgery. To some of these bolts or shafts were 
attached balls of inflammable matter, which set fire 
to roofs and stuck into ricks or palings. We then 
pass on to the rude stone axes of the early forest 
tribes, shaped like a flat iron or a, lozenge, suffi- 
cient to crush in a Roman’s skull and to brain an 
elk. The military machines are extraordinary 
riddles of strings, screws, and pullies, generally of 
Genoese make, the Italians being famous for such 
artillery. The Romans first used these Mangonels, 
Petraries, Perriers, against the Barbarian. The 
balistas and catapults, that once felled Carthage, 
threw stones and arrows into our British cities, and 
crushed the unbelievers at Jerusalem and Joppa. 

Some of the most magnificent of Dr. Kotten- 
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kamp’s illustrations are copied from a Dresden 
MS., and represent the great court tournaments of 
the Saxon Dukes in the fifteenth century. They 
give a perfect impression of the cumbrous pomp of 
the tilt-yard. In one instance both horsemen 
loom terrible in black armour, which is ribbed, and 
lined, and flowered with gold and silver. Huge 
masses of steel, clamped and rivetted up, not even 
their fierce eyes showing, they bear down on each 
other with their strong ashen spears, and their 
huge bell-shaped hand-guards. Heavy manes of 
parti-coloured plumes sway and wave from their 
helmets, and their horses move, shapeless and 
threatening, in swathing bandings of black cloth, 
bordered with gold. Crimson collars garland their 
necks, and strong casings of worked steel protect 
their heads. The bridles are broad masses of 
figured brocade. Both knights wear short scarlet 
doublets, and the housings of the gallantest are 
lined with white, yellow, blue, and red stripes. 
To these armed undertakers, dressed for their own 
funerals, enter two more, being corabatants of the 
Elector’s Court. The one knight’s horse has mag- 
nificent housings of cloth of gold, in alternate 
figured squares of white and yellow, lined with 
crimson. Yellow plumes wave on the charger's 
head and at his tail; yellow plumes nod 
on the fluted helmet of the rider, his tunic is 
yellow, his lance is filleted with white, and tufted 
at intervals with white and yellow feathers. The 
knight wears yellow sleeves, and extra plates, 
gilt in squares like his housings. He is indeed 
“the star of the tournament,”—he shines a 
knightly Plutus, a golden image of Mars. His 
lance-rest and arm-brace are of exaggerated size. 
His antagonist wields a lance, rolled with white 
and crimson, and tufted with flame-coloured bows. 
His plumes are white, his housings a great wall of 
blood-colour, blazoned with his scutcheon, and 
lined with tracery. The saddle is remarkable for 
the curious ‘shield-like portion that overlaps the 
rider’s knees. 

These Dresden manuscripts give us still more 
eccentric instances of the splendour of the tilt-yard 
in the same century. One knight has housings 
striped yellow and black. The other is draped 
in blue, starred with gold, and zoned with red. 
The puffed sleeves and short quilted tunic remind 
us of the age, while the curious laps of the saddle 
are still conspicuous. The best drawn of these 
cumbrous German sketches represents the moment 
of the shock of steel when the blow has been 
given, the plumes are stripped and pruned, and the 
armour has gone piecemeal before the sword and 
lance, the lance has snapped like a reed, and both 
knights are dismounted; one falls with a clash of 
arms, the other reels, half-stunned, upon his 
charger’s crupper. In this plate the one horse is 
striped with short orange housings, tasselled with 
blue, while the knight’s armour is grey, and his 
plumes ash colour. His adversary sweeps the dust 
with his broad crimson feathers, while his barb 
rejoices in russet trappings, beautifully worked and 
figured. 

The book we may dismiss as a collection of quo- 
tations about chivalry, and the plates as splendid 
mistakes. They are heavy copies of German origi- 
nals, nearly all referring to the same age; of uncer: 
tain origin, and most probably rather fantastic de- 
signs for a tilting masque than copies of real cos- 
tumes. Where no detail was wanted the Doctor is 
tiresomely explicit; where real elaboration was re- 
quired he is absurdly bald. Of the real province 
and purpose of chivalry, its spirit of obedience with 
liberty, he knows nothing; of its courtesy, ideal- 
ism, and religion, not much more. He has no 
power of writing, and does not make us hear the 
bray of trumpets and the jar of spears. 





NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 

Portrait of the late Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Catheart, K.C.B. Painted by T. G. Gooder- 
son ; engraved by J. Richardson Jackson. 

THE portrait of one of war’s victims,—a brave 

man,—who saw Napoleon struck from his throne 

in two blows,—who fought with the Caffre, and 
was slain bythe Russian. The face is severe and 
almost hard, but sagacious and determined; the eyes 





are clear, the nose is bold, and the chin calculated 
tocommand. The attitude is old, but good,—the 
bare head, the plain military cloak over the left 
shoulder, the hat in the hand, are types not easy 
to alter. Of course, in the background is a storm 
of smoke, a cannon-wheel, and a soldier at a flag- 
staff. To many old officers this engraving will be 
a favourite treasure,—we only wish that to such 
portraits there might be issued a contemporaneous 
cheap one, that private soldiers might buy. Then 
in many a cottage old pensioners would point out 
the brave man’s features to their children, and tell 
them how easy it is to lay down life in a good 
cause. 





Finz-Art Gossip.—Mr. John Bell’s statue of 
‘The Maid of Saragossa,’ and the same artist’s group 
for the Wellington Memorial, have been placed in 
the Sculpture Room of the Department of Science 
and Art, at Old Brompton. 

Mr. Hering has just published a large photo- 
graph of a drawing by Major Fitzmaurice, of the 
landing of the troops of the three allied armies at 
the Old Fort in the Crimea. Wave upon wave of 
blood comes war after war, one effacing the other 
in our memory. Already India is driving out of 
our minds the long wrestle we had with Russia. 
Yet in all times, this photograph must have an 
interest, for it records the drawing up of the cur- 
tain of a great tragedy ; perhaps. not yet ended.. It 
contains fac-similes of 400 ships of war, gunboats, 
and transports :— there is the memorable Aga- 
memnon, running up the three black balls at the 
fore as a signal to advance, while, in the distance, 
are the heavy ships of war mounting terrible guard 
over the doomed city ; from the Sanspareil, Rod- 
ney, Diamond, and other transports, the light and 
first divisions are being disembarked, the remain- 
ing four powerful columns are approaching to take 
up their position, broadside to the shore ; and here 
and there others, the Fireband and other steam 
frigates are chasing after stragglers. In the fore- 
ground, there is a race for the shore between Lieut. 
Vesey’s boat and Colonel Yea’s. 

We learn from Munich that Prof. Rietschel’s 
statues of Goethe and Schiller (composing the 
monument to be erected at Weimar, on the 4th of 
September next) have been exhibited at Munich for 
one day only, on the 25th of August, that day 
being the birthday of old King Lewis. The casting, 
it is asserted, has gone off splendidly. Immediately 
after the exhibition the monument was to leave 
Munich for Weimar, where, it is hoped, it will 
arrive early in the morning on the 30th of August. 
Herr von Miller, Director of the Munich Bronze 
Foundry, will superintend in person the erection 
of the monument. 

A beautiful mosaic pavement belonging to the 
best period of Art, has been disinterred, according 
to the Messager du Midi, near Narbonne. It will 
find its place in the Museum of that city. 

Prof. Eduard Steinle, of Frankfort, is busily 
engaged on the composition of his frescoes for the 
new museum at Cologne. The coloured cartoon of 
the first principal picture has been completed by 
the artist, and is being exhibited at his studio. It 
contains five large groups, two of which—the group 
of Constantine the Great and that of Charlemagne 
—overtower the others. In the left corner of the 
foreground we see the crowned Father Rhine, whose 
waves are bordering the whole picture; behind 
him a bard, whose songs are listened to by 
a number of Roman soldiers. Next follows Con- 
stantine on an elevated throne, raising his looks 
towards the cross, which is placed in the upper 
centre of the picture. Among his attendants, 
warriors carry the Labarum, and senators display 
the plans of the bridge built by Constantine at 
Cologne, across the Rhine. The central group is 
that of St. Helena, who erected on the site of the 
present church of St. Gereon a splendid oratorium, 
called from the golden gorgeousness of its mosaic 
work, ad aureos martyres. We see her, therefore, 
surrounded by architects and workmen; and in the 
background a rising church, with its scaffoldings 
and other building apparatus, makes additional 
allusion to her peculiar kind of merit. Between 
these two groups St. Severin and his followers, the 
first harbingers of Christianity in Cologne, are seen 





advancing from the east. And in order to indicate 
the elements of ancient Art (brought down by the 
Romans) in their connexion with Christian Art, the 
picture shows to us, far in the distance, some 
pyramids, and a little nearer the most eminent 
Greek artists—Homer, Phidias, Apelles, and Prax- 
iteles, besides the Acropolis and some Roman 
works of architecture. Opposite to Constantine the 
Great, on the right-hand side of St. Helena, Char- 
lemagne presents himself, likewise sitting on a high 
throne, and surrounded by Eginhard, Alcuin, 
Turpin, several men in armour and a monk in- 
structing some boys. The sarcophagus on which 
the feet of Charlemagne rested in the grave, and 
the plan of the Octagon of Aix-la-Chapelle com- 
plete this group in a symbolical way; the Seven 
Mountains look down upon it from a distance. 
The last group, in the right-hand corner of the 
picture, is composed of a series of the founders of 
the large Byzantine churches of Cologne—St. 
Cunibert, St. Plectrudis, St. Hildebold, St. Bruno, 
St. Heribert, and St. Anno—some of them carrying 
in their hands the models of the churches built by 
them. Behind them Rupert of Deutz and some 
other figures are discovered; a gate with parting 
Crusaders limits the picture on this side. The 
legendary history of Cologne during this period is 
represented in the lower part of the cartoon,—St. 
Maternus, St. Gereon and his followers, the death 
of St. Ursula and her companions, and last, not 
least, the sweet legend of the boy Franz Joseph, 
from whose hands the child Jesus takes the apple. 
The whole composition, we read in the German 
Art-journals, is full of life, action, and motion; the 
drawing masterly ; and the style of the figures, as 
well as the treatment of the groups, grand and 
noble in their simplicity,—the whole exhibiting 
rather a plastic than a specific pictorial character. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—— 
ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—ITALIAN OPERAS.— 


This week only of plaghouse prices. EVERY EVENING. Grisi, 
Alboni, Gassier, 0, Formes, Reichardt, Dresee, and 


er 
emi ». with vy med Oreh and Chorus. Con- 
ductors, Signor Schira and Signor Stanzieri. 











NEW. PUBLICATIONS, 
INSTRUMENTAL Music. : 

Symphony, No. I. (in E flat, for Orchestra, by 
Joseph Street. Op. 4, Score—[Symphonie, éc.]. 
(Leipsic, Breitkopf & Hartel ; London, Ewer & Co.) 
—A first Symphony, by an Englishman, published 
in score at Leipsic, is an appearance which appeals 
to bystanders as a sign of production such as has 
not been made, we apprehend, since Professor 
Bennett’s “start” in Germany. Though no perusal 
will represent to us how far our countryman is suc- 
cessful in the management of orchestral combina- 
tions, the eye can gather from this published score 
the satisfactory assurance that its writer is not 
among those who have “eaten nightshade,”—other- 
wise who have been infected by the new doctrine, 
the tendency of which is to dethrone idea, so far 
as clearness of form, pleasantness of melody, and 
symmetry of structure are involved in it. The 
‘Symphony’ is obviously clearly imagined and 
intelligently wrought out. In the introduction, 
however, there are more silences than can be effec- 
tive, let the plea of suspense be urged ever so 
strongly. By a less timid employment of counter- 
point, the phrases might have been tied together 
with some filament of sound, destroying the appa- 
rent formality of the movement,—not impairing 
the curiosity of the listener.—The allegro seems to 
us too long drawn though well conducted in its 
middle portion. The adagio and the scherzo appa- 
rently exceed it in interest.—Echoes of Beethoven 
may be heard, we imagine, from the beginning to 
the end of this meritorious Symphony, but they are 
echoes of Beethoven’s beautiful and not his crude 
phrases. A composer only at his fourth work 
is permitted to show his models, and pardonable if 
even he fall into quotation without knowing as 
much,—since, if he have anything to say, eman- 
cipation and originality are pretty sure to come 
later. We shall look with interest for future music 
signed by the composer of this Symphony. 

Six Pedal Fugues, of which Five are upon English 
Psalm Tunes, and Eight other Movements for the 
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Organ. By Elizabeth Stirling. (Novello.)—We 
have here another reminder of the amount of 
serious musical thorght and knowledge which 
exists among our countrywomen. The remarkable 
organ-playing of Miss Stirling will not be forgotten 
by any one who heard it some years ago; and, 
while some of our men capable of better things 
have been frittering away time and fancy over 
divertimenti, bagatelles, opera-airs spoiled, and other 
trumpery calling itself music for the pianoforte, 
the lady seems to have been not only playing on, 
but also thinking steadily for, her instrument; and 
the fruits of her labours here put forth may be 
placed on the same shelf with most of the modern 
music produced in England for the organ. The 
Fugues are ingeniously treated, with a fair amount 
of variety and enterprise. To be new in fugue- 
writing at the time present, considering all that 
has been effected and exhausted in that branch of 
composition, is almost as hard as it would be to 
produce new combinations alla Palestrina. Thus, 
Miss Stirling’s invention will be best studied in the 
**Kight Movements,” which seem to us sober and 
solid (as organ music should be), but not stupid; 
clear in design, clever in construction, and giving 
scope to considerable executive power, a little 
natural timidity in the claims made by the lady on 
the pedal-board allowed for.—To sum up, this is a 
book to which Englishmen as well as English- 
Women may appeal with pride when the soumdness 
of their musical accomplishments is inquired into. 
—Here we may mention (though by no means 
classing the two publications at the same figure of 
merit) Tio Movements for the Organ,—an adagio 
non troppo, and an andante pastorale, Op. 3, by 
Charles Edward Stephens (Scheurmann & Co.) 
We shall now deal with some pianoforte music, 
‘beginning, in due precedence, with Humorous 
Variations, Scherzo, and Festival March for the 
Picnoforte—[Humoristische Variationen, &c.]. By 
J. Moscheles. (Op.128.) (Leipsic, Kistner ; Lon- 
don, Cramer & Co.)—Whatever be the differences 
of opinion regarding M. Moscheles’ manner of work- 
ing, no one can deny that he has a way of his own. 
What is more, he never sets to work without dis- 
tinct ideas and clear purposes. For this reason, 
we are satisfied that his music is sure to share the 
fate which awaits everything genuine, intellectual, 


and complete, and that it will again come into | 


request—if not into a favour even higher than it 
enjoyed when its composer was also the wonder- 
player of Europe. Nay, the concert-programmes 
of the season just over indicate that the re-action 
has already set in. The title of his 128th Opus is 
well applied, albeit it befits all the music by M. 
Moscheles more largely than its parent is aware. 


Among the composers for keyed instruments (Se- | 


bastian Bach not excepted), M. Moscheles is 
the most humorous. He may be sometimes far- 


fetched, sometimes a little dry, but he is never | 
commonplace. So far from this, it is the quaint | 


interruptions, the scientific surprises, contained in 
his writings, when they are most regular and formal, 
which have limited their acceptance with the 
shallow and the frivolous,—and owing to which 
esteem may possibly always preponderate over love 
in public admiration of his skill, invention, and 
individuality. The “‘humorous” theme of these 
‘Variations’ is a Minuet, or Passacaille, har- 
monized to a nicety—we may say, to an agony— 
of unexpectedness. Still it is a stately and clearly- 
marked theme :—as such, susceptible of undergoing 
change, an indispensable condition to a theme 
overlooked sometimes by composers.* The four 
variations are full of peculiarity and varied cha- 
racter. The scherzo, a canon with intermezzz, is, to 
our thinking, less happy,—a mixture of triviality 
and science, freakish and fragmentary. The 
March which closes the composition is nervous 





* As somewhat of super-refinement is not misplaced in 
criticizing a work of humour, let us illustrate our remark by 
an example or two. The theme of Mendelssohn's ‘ Varia- 
tions Sérienses’ has always been felt by us as too vague—too 
little of a theme—to be worth the serious trouble bestowed 
on it. In another point of view, Beethoven is open to com- 

laint in his later works. Both in the adagio to his Ninth 

ymphony and in his Quatuor in A minor (Op. 132) he has 
so preluded his theme with introductory matter that the 
most exercised ear must be bewildered, until the eve has 
ascertained where the tune to be handled with changes 
virtnally commences. 


and brilliant,—a March which works and walks 
onward towards a distinct and striking climax, 
and in which the unity of character, which some of 
our readers may remember we have claimed as a 
characteristic essential to the movement in question 
[ante, p. 285], is observed and respected. 


A bit of “humorous music,” too,—if there ever 
was such a thing—is the Gigue pour le Piano, by 
Mozart (Cramer & Co.), which pianoforte players, 
wholesomely satiated with sickly platitudes that 
mean, and “ passages that lead to”—nothing, have 
been anew taken in hand of late. In these two 
capital pages we have subject and science, charac- 
ter and mirth, and something to boot, hard to 
grapple with for the neatest and most complete of 
executants. Yet they were probably thrown off 
at a heat. 

The Pianoforte ; a Select Collection of Old and 
New Original Compositions for the Pianoforte— 
[Das Pianoforte, d&c.]. Part III. Edited by Dr. 
Franz Liszt. (Stuttgart, Hallberger ; London, 
Ewer & Co.) We have not seen Parts I. and II. 
of this miscellany. Supposing every number in- 
tended to be complete within itself, Part ITI. may 
have been laid out as the “‘ sentimental” one ; since 
the four movements it contains are, Notturni by 
Herren C, Mayer and Kittl, a Polonoise by M. 
Moniusko, and a love-song by Herr von Hornstein 
—all having more or less of the idyllic or elegiac 
character, all being more or less lackadaisical. The 
first-mentioned piece is the best; because, though the 
idea is feeble and on the verge of affectation, it offers 
something for the pianist to do, which if nicely 
rendered cannot fail to be attractive. Herr Kittl’s 
Consolation” is as impressive in its platitude as 
would be the comfort of one who attempted to 
solace sadness by assuring it that “‘ grass is green.” 
The Polonoise is graceful, but rendered wearisomely 
monotonous by the reiteration of one yearning 
phrase.—A smaller amount of idea in so large a 
;number of pages we do not remember to have 
found ; but the publication is a cheap one,—and the 
typography and paper are attractive. 

We must close the present notice with a para- 
graph of enumeration, not criticism in detail.— 
Mr. Benedict’s Rondoletto Brillant a la Polka, Op. 
55 (Ewer & Co.), bears out the epithet of its title : 
and “brilliantly” reminds us of the changes which 
have “ passed over the spirit of the dance” since 
composers wrought on the Gigue, the Chaconne, the 
Menuetto, the Passacaille, or even the stumping 
Bourrée. Tt is commendable as an exercise for 
playing with ease and spirit in a marked rhythm. 
—Mr. E. Aguilar’s Bolero for the Piano, Op. 20 
(Schott & Co.), has life and motion, and the right 
character—the theme being duly arrogant and 
grandiose. When we add, that, without the 
slightest resemblance, it reminds us of one of M. 
Meyerbeer’s Torch Dances arranged, we mean to 
convey that it is written not merely with prac- 
tical regularity, but also in a manner suggestive of 
| orchestral additions.—Zwo Mazurkas (Op. 6), by 

Friedrich Mann (Ewer & Co.), are close attempts 
at the manner of Chopin—than which there are 
| few things in music less easy to reproduce.—Sou- 
| venir de Jussi, Mazurka Brillante, by Ignace Te- 
| desco, Op. 85 (Scheurmann), is made up of more 
passages than of thoughts—a showy ephemeron.— 
La Jeunesse, Rondino ; The Peri, a Rondino; La 
| Sicilienne, Rondoletto ; Le Petit Soldat, March ; 
| Polyphemus and Galatea, studies for the left and 
right hands (Addison & Co.), are, in spite of their 
ambitious titles, six unambitious pieces for the 
Pianoforte, counted as her Opus 36, by Mrs. Moun- 
sey Bartholomew.—“ Terpsichore,” Duo & Salon, a 
quatre mains (Op. 20), Marguerite, Polka Elégante 
|(Op. 21), “Za Revetl de la Garnison,” Caprice 
| Militaire (Op. 22), Mathilde, Valse Etude (Op. 23), 
| « May Bells,” Impromptu (Op. 26), La Retraite de 
| la Garnison, Deuxiéme Caprice Militaire (Op. 27), 
Il Trovatore (Op. 28), by A. Schlésser (Wessel & 
Co.), do not give us much cause to complain or to 
commend. If we are to characterize, we must do 
so by comparison. These are days in which every- 
body writes like somebody else ; and the music of 
Herr Schlosser reminds us of the music of Herr 
Kullak.—Next come four delicacies by M. Blumen- 
thal (Cramer & Co.): ‘ Une Larme,’ Op. 34, in which 





} 





the monotonous melancholy of the melody is ex- 
eusable ; Le Gondolier du Lido, Op. 40; a good 
Barcarolle, worth inquiring for by pianists in search 
of showy music ; Une Petite Histoire racontée sur 
le Piano, Op. 42, a neat, talking movement, with 
a marked quaintness and coquetry of character, 
Un Sourire, Idylle, Op. 44, as sentimental a smile 
as ever was smiled. We are no extravagant ad- 
mirers of M. Blumenthal’s music, because it ig 
less vigorous in style and in school than we like ; 
but we are bound to add, that he rarely writes 
(or at least prints) without having some pic- 
ture to offer, some fancy to express—something 
to say, in short—as these four compositions, 
which are among his latest publications, prove.— 
Remembrance, Theme, with Variations, Op. 13. 
(Dover, Sutton, & Potter),—Callista— Chant de 
Martyre, Op. 14 (Schott & Co.),—are by Wilhelm 
Sculthes. The latter is a very good notturno, 
with considerable elevation and enthusiasm of cha- 
racter. We must close this paragraph by men- 
tioning M. René Favarger's Absence et Retour, Two 
Romances, and Les Huguenots, Fantaisie, ‘Ah, che 
la Morte,” a Fantasia on ‘Il Trovatore, by J. 
Rummel.—Mr. Edward F. Rimbault’s Quick 
March, introducing ‘Good Bye, Sweetheart? (Cra- 
mer & Co.), and M. Francesco Berger’s Overture to 
‘The Frozen Deep’ (Ewer & Co.),—which, though re- 
duced for the piano, and played by its composer on 
that instrument at the representations of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s drama, which have as yet taken 
place, has obviously been conceived by its author 
for a full orchestra,—and, to be heard aright, 
should be heard as it was conceived. 





Mosicat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—The second 
Italian dramatic company—with regard to whose 
appearance in Paris, cross statements have been 
issued—has by this time commenced its perform- 
ances. It is headed by Signor Salvini, of whose 
powers as a tragic actor, a Florentine correspondent, 
it may be recollected, has written in the highest 
terms. The time of the year is not favourable toa 
great success, the heat having emptied Paris and 
the theatres more, it appears, than is customary; 
and our neighbours—“ better late than never”— 
having begun to travel. The tragedy chosen for 
his appearance was a translation of Voltaire’s 
‘Zaire.’ 

French journals state that Signor Lablache’s 
health is so much restored that he has absolutely 
verbally accepted an engagement to sing at the 
Italian Opera at Paris this winter. We, may, 
perhaps, still see and hear him again, in ‘L’ Etoile,’ 
at the new opera-house in Covent Garden! Signor 
Giuglini has thrown up his Parisian engagement 
for this winter, “by desire,” it appears, since Mr, 
Lumley is announced as coming forward with the 
fine claimed by M. Calzado; which is a heavy one. 

On Friday week the Princess's Theatre closed, 
when Mr. Kean addressed the audience, announcing 
its re-opening on the 12th October. 

Miss Glyn’s engagement at the Standard has 
been extended. On Monday, the tragedy of ‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra’ was revived,—Mr. Henry 
Marston being engaged to support the character of 
the hero “who lost the world for love.” Miss 
Glyn acted the part of the Egyptian queen with 
her wonted spirit. 





MISCELLANEA 


—— 


History in Eclipses.—Dr. Hincks accuses me, I 
think unjustly, in your journal of last week, of 
misrepresenting his words. I quote them, there- 
fore, again in full, thus:—‘‘The question,” he 
says, “‘at issue is, whether these tables—viz., 
Hansen’s—accurately as they represent the moon’s 
motion in modern times, can be depended upon for 
the circumstances of ancient eclipses. This ques- 
tion is evidently not to be decided by reference to 
controverted eclipses,” meaning thereby, amongst 
others, the eclipse of Agathocles. Dr. Hincks is 
in error in calling the eclipse of Agathocles a con- 
troverted eclipse. There can be no question that 
the dark shadow of the moon during that eclipse 
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assed within 100 miles north or south of Syracuse 
n August, B.C. 310. If so, any theory or table of 
he moon’s motion which does not bring the shadow 
pf that eclipse within the required limits must be 


of Herodotus, who so modestly admits that what 
he relates of Cyrus may be incorrect, he having 
selected one out of several different stories con- 
cerning him. Where Dr. Hincks, however, adds 
broneous. So say the eminent astronomers who | that “‘it follows that Darius also had his double, 
have handled this subject. Coming then to the | and perhaps others also,” he does not fairly repre- 
puestion of the true date of the Lydian war, Dr. | sent the state of the case. It has often been sur- 
Hincks writes, ‘‘'There are three eclipses, those of | mised, for instance, by Mr. Greswell, by Rosen- 
10, 603, and 585 B.c., the shadows in which | miiller, and by many other German writers, that 
ight be made to pass over Cappadocia or Armenia, | Darius, the Mede of the book of Daniel, was no 
the table of acceleration and retardation be pro- | other than Darius, the son of Hystaspes; and 
erly adjusted.” This is true. But the question | it has been used as an argument against the 
till remains, would the tables so modified and authenticity of the Hebrew book, that it pretends 
ijusted, either for the eclipse of 610 or for that of | to have been written before Darius Hystaspes 
s03 B.c., also bring the shadow of the moon in the | came to the throne. On re-adjusting the chrono- 
ime of Agathocles within 100 miles of Syracuse? | logy of the period in harmony with the eclipse of 
Astronomers say, no. The tables, therefore, so | B.c. 585, it appears that they must have been one 
odified, would be erroneous, and the results de- and the same king. For Darius the Mede, whose 
ived from them untrue. empire extended over 120 provinces, is thus found 























On the other hand, the | 
ables of Hansen, ‘‘ construites d’aprés le principe | to have been reigning at the same time with that 
Newtonien de la gravitation universelle,” which | great prince, Darius, whose empire must have 
ring the shadow of the moon in the year B.c. 585 | embraced the same provinces. To suppose that | 
hrough Tonia and Cilicia, also bring the shadow | two such mighty kings reigned at the same time is | 
in the time of Agathocles within the required | impossible. Darius Hystaspes, therefore, had no 
imits. Moreover, they bring the shadow of the | double, but was one and the same king with Darius 
ipse of B.c. 557, about the time when the Persians | the Mede. J. W. BosanqQueEt. 
onquered the Medes, over the city of Larissa, as | Claysmore, August 24. 


e are led to expect from Xenophon. There is Application of Anesthetics.—At a recent sitting 
ound reason, therefore, for believing that Hansen's | of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Heurte- 
bles are constructed on a true principle, and that loup read a paper ‘On the Application of 
€ result ae rie from — 18 yo age Nas “— Anzsthetics.’ When ether or chloroform is admi- 
.c. 900 = third year of the ympiad, 18 | nistered by means of a sponge held at a short dis- 
the true date of the Lydo-Median war. Dr. Hincks, | tance tied the nostrils bre no ascertaining the 
however, is pale ape _— eg ogee date. = quantity inhaled, since the breath of the patient or 
pa gem, 00, hol se sii est draught may ene the rap to de 
’ says, at Mr. f as ~| viate. Moreover, in spreading and mixing wi 
rated the moon’s acceleration, and that the quan-| the ambient air, "it ‘oar STi PET TA Be 2 
Kities he has put down in his table are too great,” | and other inconveniences; and sometimes, otto 
land he proposes that certain lunar phenomena, of | long and fruitless efforts to produce stupefaction, 
which the time, place, and circumstances have been \this effect is suddenly obtained to an alarming | 
accurately recorded, should be used as a test of the | degree, ending, perhaps, in death. All this, M. 
pecuracy of the tables. -The lunar phenomena | Heurteloup observes, is owing to the impossibility, 
here alluded to can be no other than those ancient | 


; ine mann ype get yg oe, under the present system, of regulating the appli- 
“i akg a sags seat os at babylon, | cation of the anesthetic; to remedy which incon- | 
which have been so accurately preserved and made venience, he proposes an apparatus of his own in- | 
nse of by Ptolemy, the Alexandrian astronomer. | vention, consisting of a glass tube, having each of 
Now, Mr. Hind, whose ability and authority I pre- | its orifices closed with cork, into which another 
sume will not be questioned on this point, as long | tube of a smaller diameter is inserted. One of the | 
bgo as August in 1852, wrote thusin the Atheneum: | jatter communicates by means of a flexible tube 
“It is worthy of remark that the corrections | with a reservoir containing chloroform, which is 
indicated by Mr. Airy”—in his discussion of the | }Jown into the larger tube by a small pair of bel- 
jreenwich lunar observations—“ are almost iden-\jows. The chloroform passes thence into the tube 
_ with those derived from a recalculation of the | at the opposite extremity, which ends in a point. 
nineteen lunar eclipses recorded by Ptolemy in his | leaving the smallest possible aperture for the escape 
Hlmagest.” ‘Thus it would appear that Dr. Hincks | of the vapour. It is through this aperture the 
has been anticipated in his suggestion. Airy’s | patient inhales the anesthetic, which issues in a 
rlements and Hansen's elements of computation | gonical form, expanding as it rises, and mixing 
a coincide, and both, therefore, have been | with the air; so that as the apparatus is brought 
ested as proposed by the most authentic lunar | yearer to or removed from the nostrils of the 
phenomena on record, as regards. the moon’s | patient, the power of the anesthetic is increased or 
wed variation in ancient days. Dr. Hincks, | giminished at will, and the operator may stop or 
therefore, is not justified in saying that “‘ the } p ait bo news 
estronomical evidence bearing on the subject is as | — OS, a, 
yet inconclusive,” for want of such a test. The | : 

evidences, I repeat, both of ancient history and of | Corrupt English— Go to. She has known that 
modern astronomy, combine to fix with certainty | she should not.” Shakspeare.—“ Mark caught the 
the date of the termination of the Lydo-Median | words he was not intended to.” Kingsley.—I proved 
war to the year B.c. 585. Dr. Hincks touches | the above two ellipses to be good English, and in 
upon the interesting results which necessarily flow | analogy with the whole English verb, Athenwum, 
ftom this discovery. He has rightly stated that August 15. Comes ‘“M. A.” and pretends that 
I consider Cyrus, who conquered Astyages about | “ Go to” is the Shakspearian parallel I intended. 
the time of the eclipse at Larissa, in B.c. 557, to This is really too bad. I defended Mr. Kingsley’s 
be a different person from Cyrus, or Coresh, the | phrase by reasons, vide Atheneum, August 15. 
erandson of Astyages, who conquered Babylon “M. A” meets them not with reasons, but with 
Keventy years after the Medes and Babylonians his authority. No rejoinder, then, is necessary: 
hal overthrown the city of Nineveh and the Assy- on one side stand reasons advanced by a known 
rian empire, which they combined to attack soon , Writer, on the other the iste dixit of Nescio quis. 
efter the eclipse of B.c. 585. Considering that this | C. READE. 
View is supported by Ferdousi, who makes Khosru, | Zake Fucino.—The latest report is, that the 
fie founder of the Persian empire, reign prior to "drainage is going on well, though the works cost 
the time of Coresh, who liberated the Jews,—that | much more than what was anticipated. The oak 
ewad and Xenophon describe two very different | centres, for turning the arches in the times of the 
P ns, of very different ages, under the same | Romans, have been found hard and black, and 
itle, Cyrus,—and that Herodotus himself speaks | sgme have been turned into a variety of articles, 
oa father of Cambyses, and Cyrus, son of | as tables and sticks. No objects of antiquity have 
% ses, i. 4. 111,—the idea not only requires | been found besides a few coins, 

ho stretch of imagination to embrace it, but will be 
found more in harmony with historical evidence 
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than that which excludes all evidence except that | ©. 
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This day is published, price 1s. with Illustrations on Steel and Wood, Part 21 of 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


‘* Mr. Knight’s book well deserves its name: it will be emphatically popular, and it will gain its popularity by 
genuine merit. It is as good a book of the kind as ever was written.”— Westminster Review. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Just published, 


A LORD OF THE CREATION. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ ETHEL,’ 


Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


IN LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


2 vols. price 1U, 1s. 


Vol. I. SISTER ANNE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ETHEL.’ 


Vol. I. KATHERINE EVERING. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘Mr. ARLE.’ 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
Vol. VI. of ‘SELECTIONS GRAVE and GAY,’ 


Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 











LOVE 





PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. ON WORDSWORTH’S POETRY. 
WHIGGISM IN ITS RELATIONS TO LITERATURE. JOHN KEATS. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. HOMER AND THE HOMERIDZ. 
James Hoce & Sons, Edinburgh. GroomBripcEe & Sons, London. 


LARCE TYPE EDITION 


OF 


DR. CAMPBELL’S EXPOSITORY BIBLE. 


In consequence of the very numerous applications which have reached the Publisher from many influential quarters, 
urging him to get ready a Large Type Edition of Dr. Campbell’s Expository Bible, for the conyenience of a large class 
who can only enjoy the reading of a book when so printed, he has resolved, without further delay, to comply with this 
request, and proceed with the preparation of such a Bible. It will be illustrated throughout by a series of accurately 
designed and carefully and tastefully coloured Maps. 

On the Ist of September Part I. will appear; and the work will be continued on the Ist of every month, in Parts, 
price One Shilling. 1t will also appear in Numbers, on the Ist and 15th of the month, price Sixpence. It has been care- 
fully planned, so that the whole Bible, with the Commentary, will come into a very convenient, compact, handy volume 
when completed, in Fifteen Parts. 


Published by W. R. M‘Puun, London and Glasgow. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 


Now ready, 


ETHEL CHURCHILL, by L. FE. L. (Miss Landon). Price 1s.6d. 
The MAN-AT-ARMS, by G. P. R. JAMES. 1s. 6d. 
The WHITE MASK, by Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ‘Anne 


Boleyn,’ ‘ Widows and Widowers,’ &c. Price 1s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of a FLIRT, related by Herself, by the Author 
of ‘THE MANCEUVRING MOTHER.’ Price 2s. 
*,* A cheap edition of this most popular work will be welcomed by all readers of fiction. 


London: THomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster-row. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


The Royal Pictures engraved in 
THE ART-JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBER, 

‘PREPARING FOR THE CHASE,’ and Winrernatter’s ‘PRINCESS VICTORIA GOURAMMA OF 
COORG.’ 











Price 2s. 6d., are— 
Movrrxgovt’s 


The Sculpture is ‘ THE HUNTRESS,’ from the Statue by Wyatt, in the possession of the Queen. 


The principal Literary Contents are :—Tintoretto at Venice, and Mr. Ruskin—An Artist's Notes: the Family of Five 
—British Artists, No. XXVIII., John Gibson, R.A., illustrated—Ransome’s Patent Stone, by R. Hunt, F.R.S., illustrated 
~The English School in ie ‘Art-Treasures Exhibition—The Picture Gallery of J. H. Mann, Esq. The Book of the 
Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illustrated—The Wellington Monuments in Westminster Hall, &c, &c. 


VirTUE & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers, 











Just published, 
NDIA.—WYLD’S NEW MAP of INDIA, 


—— the Civil aud Military Stati and the Insurrectionary 


istricts, One sheet, 88.; in case, 128. 


WYLD'S NEW MAP of INDIA and BIR- 
MAH. In sheet, 38.; in case, 5s. 
WYLD’S INDIA. 
case, 
WYLD’S MAP of the OVERLAND ROUTE 
from ENGLAND to INDIA. In sheet, 88.; in case, 128. 
James Wyld, Dyin mmypeed to the $,cucen, Charing-cross East, nex 


door to the Post -street), Stands 
and 3, Royal Exchange. 


APS OF INDIA, &c., published by 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. 





4to. In sheet, 1s.; in 








Price in Sheet, coloured, 18.; Case, 29, 6d. 


MAP of DELHI and its ENVIRONS, 
From Plan and other Original Materials, transmitted from, India, 
and the Surveys of the Honourable East India Company. 


On 2 large Sheets, price 188. 6d.; mounted in Case, 25s. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF INDIA, 

Based upon the Surveys executed by order of the Hon. East India 
Compauy, the Special. Maps of the Surveyor-General, and other 
Authorities ; showing the latest Territorial Acquisitions of the 
British, the Independent and Protected Sta! the Rail s, 
Cauals, Militar, Stations, &c.; together with a caatien of 
British Trans-Gangetic Provinces, and Diagrams exhibiting Dis- 
conpepenes nd Denrings from the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
ani mbay. 


Price One Guinea, 


THE ATLAS OF INDIA, 
26 Maps, selected from the Series published under the su 
tendence of the Society, for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowled, 
and revised by J. WALKER, Esq, Geographer to the Hon 


erin: 


East 

India Compauy: Ja a Map of the whole Empire of India, 
from Ceylon to Peshawur, at one view, on which is exhibited very 
clearly, by the mode of colouring, the British territory, those Sta‘ 
that are either subsidiary or tributary, and those that are inde- 
pendent 12 detailed Maps of the bninent arts om a Same scale— 

aps of Bokhara, a ,and Be! a—Arabia, 
and Red Sea, &c. ee ‘and oy = roaches, 
Macao, and Hong Kong—China, Birmah, &c.—Japan— Malay, or 
Eastern Archipelago—Islands in the Indian Ocean— —Polynesia— 
aes World on Mercator’s Projection, in 2 Maps, exhibiting the 
p= as m Communication with the Eastern portion of the British 

mpire, 





GENERAL MAP OF INDIA, 

pebiites | under the superintendence cf the ig *Knowled 

jociety, with the latest corrections, and ern <4 the m 
of colouring, the British territory, the Subsidiary, T ributary, and 
indipenions, States. Folded, price 1s.; case, 28. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, Agent by appoint; 
ment for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, Admiralty Charts, and 
the Maps issued by Authority of the Secretary of State for War. 


MR. WRIGHT’S FIRST GREEK CONSTRUING _ 
This day, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


ELLENICA ; or, a HISTORY of GREECE 
in GREEK, from ‘the Invasion of Xerxes, as related by Dio- 
dorus and Thue: vdides With Explanatory Notes, Critical and 
Historical, and a V ulary. For the Use of Schools. By J. 
WRI GHT, M.A. of Tri rinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 
Macmillan & Co. Cambridge. 


HAVET’S FRENCH IN aye VOLUME, ON A NEW 








Large 8vo. eae Sent, price 68. 
AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK ; or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual, 
ret, expressly for the use of English learners By A. 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c. This tneo- 
retical and practical work, nee is in use in many public and 
private schools, is the only boo _———? by beginners, being at 
the — time adapted to the most It 
—I. Progressive French Reader—II. Copious Vocabularies— 
IIL. z Complete Accidence and Syntax, exhibiting a continual 
comparison between the English and French languages—IV. 
French Lessons illustrative of all the Idioms—V. a ant Ex- 
ercises— VI. French Conversations upon all topics. 
London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








78. 6d, post 8vo. ornamental er . 
MERICA, and AMERICAN METHODISM. 
By the ae FREDERICK we JOBSON. With a Prefatory 
Letter by the Rev. JOHN HANNAH, D.D. Illustrated from 
on Sketches by the Author. 
London: James 8. Virtue. Sold by A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, 
Paternoster- row ; and John Mason, Ts City-road, and 66, Pater- 
noster-row. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Just published, by order of the Directors, price Eighteenpence, 


NARRATIVE, HISTORICAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE, S the GEOGRAPHICAL, BLaceR ions, 
and MECHANICAL FEATURES of this great UNDER 
ING, and of the Sau dae a adopted for carrying ro the 
work, we Reasons for their adoption. 
had on application to Mr. George Saward, the Secretary 

of the Atlantic iy got Company, 22, Old Broad-street, Lon- 
don; Messrs Smith & or may be obtained through 
any respectable Bookseller "irom the’ Publishers, Messrs. Jarrold, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &.— 

HORNE & THORNTHWAITE, 121, 122, and 123, Bee ye 
street, London, beg to call the attention of Pho otogra, and 
Amateurs to their extensive Stock of FIRST CLASS. PHOTO: 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, LENSES, PAPERS, CHEMICALS, 
&c, manufactured under their immediate superintendence ; an 
| — rcaee Catalogue of which will be forwarded gratis and post 





from 


HOW to TAKE STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
fbehero pecans a detailed Account of the aeoomaey Appara 
tus. te ‘Description of a modified COLLODIO- ALBU- 
MEN PROCESS, By = LLIAM ACKLAND. 
free by post for 14 stamps 


THORNTHWAITE'S GUIDE to PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, Tenth Edition, containing plain ee. written 
expressly for the Amateur.’ 1s. ; 3 per post, 1s. 


Complete x of Photographic Apparatus, with Directions, 


Price 18.; or 
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HOTOGRAPHY.— CAPTAIN 
CAMERA, invented for and used by the Royal Engineers. 

T. OTTEWILL & Co. beg to-inform the Public that consider- 

able improvements have been made in this Camera, of which they | 

have now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- | 


- FOWKE’ S| £1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 

| A FIXED ALLOWANCE or £6 PER WEEK, 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY 

ACCIDENTS or EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


May besecured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Smaller amounts may be secured by proportionate payments. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the Journey or by the Year at all the principal Kailway Stations, 
| beg also Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—an' 
of the Provincial Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 
N.B. The usefulness of this Company: is shown bythe sum paid 
as a for Accidents, £22,7 
ailway Passengers’ Assurance C ‘ompany, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1847. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

32, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Amount Assured £1,811,665 0 0 
Annual! Income £51,389 14 7 
Accumulated Fund £110,000 0 0 

3 AMES INGLIS, Secretary. 
Applications for Agencies to be made to the Secretary. 


7 T . 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY, 39, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Established 1834. 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of more than 280,000. invested in Government and Keal Securiti: 
created entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums,an 
| all belonging to the Members. e Assurances in force are, 
1,260,0007. and the Income upwards of 55,0001. per annum 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the 
| list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past Year, and the Gene- 


ee | 
| ral Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the Seciety to the 31st 
aS PAPER, carefully prepares area | December last, will be given on a writen a panenet eee. 
y 8 emis Coy ‘a a! Nive- | a8 INGA ctuary. 
Shilling ——— Quires of this paper, put up in suitable cases for | 
Posting, can : had on reesipt of 6a 0.04 pazable by stamps or post- N ALL ASSURANCE TRANSACTIONS 
be penta ed eer 54 oe ate ee pare to an er ome be to satisfy him- 
* self that the Office in which he effects his insurance possesses 
HOTOGRAPHY.— Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s unquestionable means for fulfilling the engagement entered into 
enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- by his policy. 


tion of Collodion, ** Xylo-lodide of Silver, sent free on receipt of a - " z a aaa 
two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on receipt of thirteen BANK OF LONDON and NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


atamps.—Address R. W. Tnomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 
Established for effecting every description of Life and Fire 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- Insurance Business. 
RA’ US, AND LENSES. C.pital—Une Million sterling, 


Subscribed for by ane of one thousand influential and 
W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, PALL MALL, responsible Proprietors. 
e Sole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and Principal offices —“Threadneedle-street, London. 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 

In the APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this Establishment 
every kind of first-class Photographic ao Apperesus may be seen, in- 
cluding CAMERAS, FOLDING a D, of superior con- 
struction—JOINTED and other STAN DS of the best make— 
PRESSU RE-FRAMES—GLASS BATHE , arranged for carryi 
theS thus d with the use of a Bottle an 
Funnel GUTTA: FERCHA BAT Hs— Ditto ditto, for Plates w 
12 inches—JOINTED LEVELLING STANDS an 


mend it as being the most portable, as well as the lightest Camera 
in use. The 10 by8 Camera contains one single back, two inner 
frames and focussing screen, with 3 in. Landscape Lens, all in 
the small compass of 123 by 104, by 3} inches outside ea TONE, 
—Their illustrated Catalogue sent free on applicatio | 
T. OUrtewiLt & Co. Wholesale, Ketail and Export "Photographic 
Apparatus Manufactory, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 
Islington, London. 


Ross's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

**Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture p+ a the greatest 
intensity yet pr uced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
eal, actinic, and visual rays. “The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is farnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very | 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. ROSS, °, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. | 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S mabe 
| 











COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 

price 12s. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. 

POSITIVE COLLODION unequalled at sensitiveness and 
delicacy of detail, 6d. per oz., 88. 6d. per 2 

ALBU MENIZED PAPER, oy by 11, > per quire; i Waned | 
do., 78.—Amber Varnish, 128. r pound; Crystal do., 48.: both 
dry hard immediately without “aruidcial heat.— Lenses and Ap- 
paratus of their own Manufacture.—Pure Chemicals. 

HOCKIN’S ‘PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 
Third Edition, 1s. ; per post 1s, 1d. 

HOCKIN & CO. Operative Chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- | 
ter-square, London (late 289, Strand) 

















N Direct 
Chairman—Sir HEN KY MUGGERI DGs, Alderman, Director 
of the Bank of London. 

Vice-Chairmen. 
JOHN CUMBERLAND, Esq. 

WILLIAM ANTHONY PURNEL , Esq. 
Anderdon, Esq. Devon-,; Fred. Winn Knight, Esq. M.P. 
Hyde Park, Di- Southwick-street, Hyde Park, 
and W = erley House, Kidder: 





John E. 
shire-terrace, 


Sprit EODION PLATEEIOLD ey WEIGHTS in William Blue a of London. | 
e! OLL( 0 TE-E Ss , larg illiam ac sq. (firm 0: minste’ 
h I 7 TE CLEANERS Black mead, Trump- | Thomas Reon Esq. M.P. King- 


Plates with Pan Wye be Ditto—PLA 
—COLI a GLASSES—PLATE G all sizes, bevelled 
edges, and es—A_ Choice Collection of PASSEPART OUTS, 
— expressly for this house, from original patterns—ALBU- 
MENIZED and other ae 8 ay gly and ENGL ISH—A 
SUPERIOR NEGATIVE PA of GLASS 


st., St. James’s, and Malmes- 
bury, oe ‘of the Bank of 
Esq. Bishops- | piskene Morton, Royal Vete- 
rinary College. 


street, C Shenine 
Stephen Broad, Esq. Rye Hill, 
Peckham. 
William Carr, 


—A great variety gate-street Without. | 





PORCELAIN, and GUTTA- PERCHA DISHES—PORCELAIN | John Cropp, Esq. Oaklands, | Peter Robb, Esa. St. Martin’s- 
DISHES for ‘whole-sheet Canson— Also a large pAmortment of Park-road, Clapham. ‘ le-Grand. 
ROSS’S PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES, and every | John Geary, Esq. Hyde-side, | Thomas B. Stevens, Esq. The 
requisite for the practice of ae Full Ee for mont Elms, —— and Derwent 
Use. . GRATIS. with each Pint Bottle of THOMAS'S XYLO- | Thomas Gooch, Esq. (firm of| Mills, Derby. 
IODIDE of SILV ER; also Instructions, GRATIS, with the Gooch & Cousens), Director wie ‘Paring, Esq. (firm of 
HYPO-COLOURING BATH. —Maker ofthe CYANOGEN SOAP, the Bank of London. arring & Son), 28, Charles- 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, &c. &c. Alex. C. Lonides (firm of Ion- street, Middlesex Hospital, 
N LIFE = ign, Sgouta & Co.), \, Dinesh | Aide iin Boca ‘ 
of the Bank of Lon ilson, Esq rm 0! 
su A SSURA NCE Soc! ETY, Lord Claud LR nag Mi. P20, Venables, Wilson & Tyler), 
| _ Eaton-square. | Director of the Bank of Lon- 
| John Malcolm, Esq. 47, Mark-| don. 


Policies effected with this crrid now, will participate in 
FOUR-FEFTHS OR 80 PER CENT, of the Net Protits of the 
Society, according to the condilens contained in the Society’s 
Prospectus. 

The Premiums réquired by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old-established Offices, and In- 
gurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be beri oeey ‘at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDEKDALB, 


lane. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Tyrrell, Paine & Mod py Guildhall-yard. 
ankers—Bank of London. 
Actuary—Thomas Walker, Esq. B.A. F.S.S. F.LA. 


This Association, in addition to its large annual income, affords 
the protection and security of a capital of One Million sterling, 
thereby offering ample security to all having transactions with it? 

EDMUND CLENCH, Manager and Secretary. 


The Directors are prepared to entertain applications for Agen 
cies in such districts where the Association is not already repre- 
Actuary. sen 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpon, S.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Chairman; CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Wittram Ratton, Esq. 

J. G. Henriguss, Esq. Tuomas THorsy, Esq. F.S.A. 
A, H. MacbovuGaALL, Esq. Hanry Toogoop, Esq. 

F. C, Martianp, Esq. 

Secretary—PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 


Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 
Tux unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic 


Operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
Annual Income upwards of £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to 593,9301. 8s. 9d., invested in Govern- 








EpwarpD Lennox Boyp, Esq. F.S.A. 
( Resident.) 

CHARLES Downes, Esq. 

WILLIAM Faraz, Esq. 





=~ NIN ETEENTH ANN UAL | REPORT 
of ae Boat ig PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is now 
y be had free on application. This Society, esta- 
Biebea in ‘on 37, and incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, ig 
the only one in which the advantages of Mutual Life Assuratice 
ean be pe by moderate premiums. At most ages the premium 
required i er Offices to secure a policy of 1,000l. will assure 
with the Seottich 1 Provident about 1,2502., with participation in its 
joe ae Dp — h 
n the 3lst of December last t re gubsistin assuran 
2,911,5221., the Revenue being 98,7621. ee ee 
Reports, ete ane every information afforded on appli- 
ORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 66, re corde we 


[MPERIAL LIFEINSURANCECOMPANY, 

1,0LD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 

T. GEORGE _ ReLAY, B Cues 

AKCLAY, Esq. irman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, M.P., Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Ove-ruirp of the Premium on aeraaoe of 50vl. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remuin as a debt upon the a 
to be paid off at = enience ; or the Directors will lend sums of 





50, and wu n the security of Policies effected with this Com- 
pany for t swacle t term of life, when they have acquired an ade- 
quate value. 


Four-FiFrrus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits areassigned to Policies 
every Jifth year, ‘and may be ach, oF to increase the sum insured, to 
an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and ultimate 
extinction of future Premiu 

At the fifth appropriation of Profits for the five years terminating 
January 31, 1856, a reversionary bonus was declared of 1l. 108. per 
cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions forevery pre- 
mium paid during the five years. This bonus, on policies of the 
longest duration, exceeds 2/. 58. per cent. per annum on the ori- 
ginal sumsinsured, and increases a policy of 1,0001. to 1,6382. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

BONUS TABLE, 

Showing the Additions made to Policies of 1,0007. each. 





Amount of | 





Date of Addition made Sum Payable 
| Additions to| ason 

Insurance. | Feb 1,181. | Feb, 1,1608, | *fer Death. 
1820..........| £523 4 0 £114 5 0 £1638 10 
1835... .0006- 3382 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830... 241 3 0 93 2 0 133414 90 
1835.. 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1840... 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845.. 6515 0 | 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1850..... a 0 00 | 7515 0 1085 15 0 
IBBB.. e000 | 15 0 0 1015 0 0 








And for intermediate | years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


TANDARD METEOROLOGICAL 


INSTRUMENTS. 
niin & ZAMBRA’S STANDARD BAROMETER. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S Patent MAXIMUM THERMO- 


NEGRETTI & a Patent MERCURIAL MINIMUM 
THER. ER. 


MOME' 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S WET and DRY BULB HYGRO- 
METER. 
GLAISHER’S RAIN GAUGE. 
MOFFATT’S OZONOMETER, 
ATMOSPHERIC ELECTROMETER, 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S Patent Fppememcter for SOLAR 
and TERRESTRIAL RADIATI 
All the above Instruments are of a ie accuracy, and such 
as recommended by the COUNCIL of the BRITISH METEOR- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY 
NEGRETTI 7 ZAMBRA, 
Instrument Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
The Royal Observatories Greenw ag ae Kew, the tee 
overnment, 
HATTON-GARDE iv “10 NDON. 
Illustrated. Brice Lists sent by post on receipt of a stamped 
envelope. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.— 
SMITH & BECK. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
6, COLEMAN-STREET, LONDON, 
Have received 


The COUNCIL MEDAL of the GQhEAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 


an 
The FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDAL of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION of 1855, 
** For the excellence of their Microscopes. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet of the 101. EDUCATIO Naw MICRO- 
SCOPE, sent by post on receipt of six postage stam 
AGENERAL CATALOGUE for MARCH, 187, “may be had 
on application. 


MICROSCOPES, |: at SPENCER BrowNinc & 

Pp with objects, &c. from 

63.6d.—The School Se two powers, six objects, in case, 
bi 6d.— Students: Microscopes, 21. Shee and 4. 

ee, on receipt of four stamps, to 

ouemue oe ros lll, Minories, E. Established Ninety 


Years.—Trade supplied. 
ECONNOITRING TELESCOPES.—These 


be seater Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 in., and 
suffici werful to show the Moons of Jupiter, are admir- 
ably oon to the Military man or Tourist. Price, through the 
post, 31s. The same instrument is fitted up with an additional 
eye-piece and stand, price through the post, 3l. 23, To be had of 
the maker, JOHN bav IS, Optician, DERBY. a 


OOD VIOLET.—H. Bremensacn t hes & 
eat perfection Wood Violet Scent, — 28. W 
Violet Pomade. 3s. 6d.— Wood Violet Sachet, 18. sd. Wood Violet 
Cold Cream, 18. rm Wood Violet Mouth Wash. 1s. 6d.—W ood 
Violet Quassia. 1s. € 
H. BHBIDEN BACH, Perfumer to the Queen, 
157 B, New Hond- street, W. 
(Hecing Redmayne’s.) 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDR 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S PAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 
ieee OH FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 

Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 









































ment and other approved Securities. 
Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on application to E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


Catalogues, containing Prices aud every particular, post free. 
- Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London, E. . 
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\ ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 Illus- 
strations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Mantelpieces, Kitchen Ranges, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Hteegpee 
Clocks, Table Cutlery athe and Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and 
Brass Bedsteads, , Bed Hangings, &c. &c., with Lists of 
Prices, and Plans of a 16: iarge Show Rooms at 39, ‘Oxford- street ; 
and 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s- place, 


1, 14 and 3, Newman-street ; 


Later 


EAL & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CAT pete a pew ns and Prices of en different 
Articles of BED-ROOM FUR RE, as well as of 100 Bed- 
steads, and Prices = ant Reaadaaes of Bedding. Sent free by 
ost.— HEAL & Son, Bedstead, Bedding, ai es -room Furniture 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court- road, V 


LLEN’S .ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of PATENT PORTMA wad with four Compart- 
ments; DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING 
CASES, T TRAVELLING BAGS, wi square opening; and 500 
other Le as travelling. By post for amos ae a Aa 











J.W.& T. ALLEN aes of 
RACK- “Room FURNI TURE and MILITARY OUTFIDT TERS. 
(See separate Ce pte ee ) 18 and 22, Strand. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 

IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 

CASH and DEED BOXES.— Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be ae on application, 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, gia street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampt on 
ELE Neton & Co., PATENTEES of the 

ELECTRO. tity MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they havendaen 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the * Grande Médaille d’Honneur ” (the only 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold as being plated by Elkington’ - "Patent Process affords 
no bgustentes of qualit 

21, REGENT. STREET, and 45, MOORGATE.STREET. LON- 
DON; and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET 
BIRMINGHAM.—Estimates and Deaiens sent free by post. 
Re-plating s and Gilding as usual, 














F DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 
a4 > patent rights and business at 61, Strand, and 34 and 
bromenee, and the Clock and Uompass Factory at 
Senco" Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 
ueen and Prince Albert, and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, Eight Guineas ; onda 's, Ten Guineas; strong 
Silver Lever Watches, Six "Guineas. Church Clocks, with Com- 
pensation Pendulum, "B5l. 


- XCELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
; Modéles spéciaux A sa Fabrique."-—WATHER- 
STON & BROGDEN, having been honoured with a First-class 
Medal at the Paris Universal Exhibition, accompan’ y 
above flattering testimonial, respectfully invite the public to an 
inspection of their @OLD CHAINS a nd ex’ ve assortment 
of ped Te ae all made on the premises. 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, Goldsmiths, Manufactory, 
16, ST street, Covent-garden, *“W.C. Established a.p. 1798: 
N.B. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 1s. each 


QUITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANA’S SAUCE.—A most 
refreshing and pleasing stimulant to the appetite, com- 
posed principally of Turkish condiments combined with various 
culinary productions of the East. It is an exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry, and Game, and forms a valuable oa 
to Soups, Minces, Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as 
well as to Salads of every description. To Steaks and Chops it 
imparts a highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 
‘o be had of all Sauce Venders, and of the sole Wholesale 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, 
Soho-square, London. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE & Co. (the sole 
lessees), from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated —— of the coeee, Loe ing. SCHWEPPE’s 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS VY S, and STEMONADE 
are manufactured as usual. Ever: Wiottlet is protected bya special 
Label.—LON DON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, and DERBY 


How. TO BREW ALE at 7d. per Gallon 


fine as sherry, and an aroma equal to Burton Tenpenny. 
This new Practical ‘Treatise is by a Derbyshire man of twenty- 
eight years’ labour at the spigot and tun in the best brewery in the 
county. No brewing utensils required, only those for household 
use. This is guaranteed to be the best and cheapest mode to pro- 
duce fine ale ever made public, leaving a profit of 1s. 9d. per gallon. 
The above, beautifully printed in large type, can be had of the sole 
Pub for Eight Penny Post Stamps. t free to any 




















URNITURE and LOOKING GLASSES.— 

C. NOSOTTL begs most. sespesitatie to announce to the 
Public and his Patrons, that in consequence of a portion of | his 
Premises requiring rebuilding aad enlargement, it is ab 


e' 
address.— Direct to F a Son, —e Kingsland, London. 
—Established 1847—NOTICE—One hundred testimonials, with 
references permitted to Gentlemen and Families of high stand- 
ing, praising its excellence, sent first if desired. 





necessary to effect an immediate clearance of the valuable and 
recherche Stock, which comprises Looking Glasses of every descrip- 
tion, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture suitable for the mansion 
or cottage. The Prices are attached in plain figures, and to save 
the trouble of Sale by Public pee a reduction of 20 per cent. 
will be made from the marked ces. ‘urther allowance of 
5 per cent. on purchases of 502. an ‘upwards. No charge for pack- 
ing. Families furnishing will find this an etwas such as 
seldom offers.—N.B. Every article warran Cc, NOSO OTTr’s 
Manufactory, 298 and 399, OXFORD- STREET. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, "London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richlycut and engraved rs in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamenta! Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Marking Linen, 

Silk, Cotton, Books, &o, with the PATENT ELECTRO-SIL- 
VER P LATES prevents the ink s aptamer’ and never washes 4 
Initial Plate, 1s.; Name, 2s.; Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. ; Cre 
Plate, 53.; with Directions. Post free for stamps.—T.CU ULL TON, 
Patentee, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s- lane. 


GMEE' S SPRING MATTRESS (TuckEr’ s 

PATENT) has considerable advantages over all others in its 
Simplicity, its Cleanliness, its Portability, and its Cheapness. 
The cost of it is less than one half that of the ordinary French or 
German Spring Mattress. It is kept in Stock, in all sizes, by the 
principal Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen in London 











PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every description of Brush, 
Comb, and Perfumery for ‘the Toilet, The To. Brushes search 
thoroughly between the divisions of the —— and a them 
most effectually,—the hairs —— come loose. M., B. ms Co. are 
sole makers of the wey — Camphor, Ree Orris — 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; 

Metcalfe’s celebrated A kaline Tooth Powder, 28, per box ; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 1308 and 131, Oxford- 


EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM, for the 


cure of Gout, , Rpcetaation, Burne, , Scalds, &., REMOVED 


from 238, Strand, A Bedfo: ——— vate tg arden, to more 
extensive Premises, 3, Catherine-stree' ndon, where it 
may be had wholesale and retail; also, Y= rs. Bar- 
clay, Edwards, Sutton, Newberry, Butler, Sanger, an Haonay, 





London ; Bolton, York ; Campbell, Glas OW Mateos, Edinburg 
Liverpool, and York; and retail of all Medi icine Venders. 


RUPTURES. —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 











soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ima pores is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
- _—_ so much ease and closeness that it cannot 


jay be i 
may be hed.as and ¢ the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the’ ciroumference. of the body, two inches below the hips 
ing sent CY the Manufacturer, . 
R. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ELAstic 81 STOCKINGS, mt KNEE CAPS, &c. 

B ean and all cases of WEAKNESS 
BWELLING of the LEGS BERATING for Wea KN a 
light in texture, and inexpensive and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


COOLING and REFRESHING 
EQUISITE for the TOILET.— — CL DRIDORS BALM of 
CoLUMBES is the most certain remedy for restoring and 
Produced and the Hair, By it Whiskers and Moustaches are 
The most delicate head-dress or bonnet 
n be worn without fear of soiling. —Sold_ Ae all was and 
Chemists, wholesale and retail, in Bottl lis., and 
by the Proprietors, C. & A. pldridge, 13, WWellingtenne -street North, 
seven doors from the Stran 


NOW THYSELF '—MARIE COUPELLE, 

the original Graphiologist, continues to give her useful and 
interesting d oO , from an examination of the 
handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, and 
never before attempted in this country. All persons desirous of 
knowing themselves, or the true character of any friend in whom 
they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating 
the sex and age. and the fee of 13 penny post stamps, to Miss 
Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, poor perma London, and they will re- 
ceive in‘'a few daysa full and minute detail of the talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, failings. &c. of the , Writer, with many other 
things hitherto unsuspected.— Fro: m: > > N. “I received yours 
and consider your skill surprising.” — C. 8. ‘Your description of 
the young lady’s character is remarkably correct.” 


Oo YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, ?-—If Fees use MISS COUPEL LE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, wien ie nteed to produce Whiskers, Mou- 
stachios, &c.,in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness, 
from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, strengthen Weak 
Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all its’ stages. If used in 
the nursery, it will avert pannete in - aleg a a Sold by all che 
mists, price 28:, or will be sent agg eipt of twenty-four 
postage stamps, by Miss Cou a1 ie, 69, Castles otnaek: _Oxford-street, 
ondon.—Testimonials :—“ I have ordered its use in hundreds of 
cnnee with success.” Dr. Walsh.—“* I have Sold it for eleven years, 
and have never heard a complaint of it.” Mr. Sanger, Chemist.— 
= “My hair is quite resto: . James, Esq.—* _—— nine years’ 
its effects are miraculous.” W. Mf 




















street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 





DWARDS’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 

KITCHEN-RANGE for all Classes, from 3 feet 6 to 12 feet 

wide. This isthe most complete and economical Range pote 
and the only one for which a poe Class ."r" ey awarded a 

the Paris Exhibition of 1855. To be seen in y operation = 

F. EDWARDS, SON & CO.’S, 42, POL AND: STREET Oxford- 
street, W.—An Tu lustrated Prospectus forwarded on application. 

p Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOTT’S SMUKE-CONSUMING 


INNEFORD's PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 

of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants = ee our 
oyRUE digestion. Combined with the ACIDUL a LEMON 
it forms an eee veep ae perient Draught. which is 

piety agreeable and efficacious —Prepared by DINNEFORD & 








and the Country. 


W. BENSON’S Warca, CLock, and CHRoNo- 

e METER MAN Uracrert. 33 and 34, LUDGATE-HILL, 
London, ep 1749.—J.W. Benson, Manufacturer of GOLD 
and SILVER WATC HES 0 of every description, construction, and 
attern, invites attention to his magnificent and unprecedented 
isplay of Watches, which is admitted to be the largest and best 
ected Stock in London. It consists of Chronometer, Duplex, 
Patent Detached Lever, Horizontal, and Vertical Movements 
jewelled, &c., with all the latest i imp in su- 
Rerbly- -finished engine-turned and engraved Gold ‘and Silver Cases, 
he designs engraved upon many of the cases are by eminent 
artists, and can only be obtained at this Manufactory. Ifthe im- 
portant requisites, superiority of finish, combined with accuracy of 
Performance, elegance, durability, and Yeasonableness of price, are 
wished for, the nora arches should visit this 3 Manufactory, 
or send for the I ED PAMPHLET, published by 
J. W. BENSON ra err a free on application), w which con- 
tains sketches, prices, and directions as to what Watch to buy, 
where to buy it, and how to use it. Several hundred letters have 
been received from persons who have bought Watches at this 
tory, bearing t to the correct performances of 








as OPINIONS OF THE Press. 
From “the Morning Post, Oct. 30 1856—“ Exhibits oni 
artistic <te h in ornamentation, and perfection of mechanism 
cture.” Krom the Morning Chronicle, Oct, 30— * Excellence of 


”, Nov. 1—* The high repute which Mr. Be 
for the qualities of his manufacture stands second to none. 
¢ Morning Herald, Nov. 3—‘‘The high canting of Mr. Benson 
asa London manufacturer must secure for him a large amount of 
pablic patronage.” yrom he e Globe, Nov. 3—“ All that can be 

“at ain a taste, and design. 

WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, &c. 
m... time-keepers, 31. 158., 41. 158., 50. 158., to 151. 158. each. Gold 
sever Watohee. area and highly i finished oo 61. 63., 
1 148., 

SILVER WATCHES, Horizontal Movemente, Jewelled, &e.. 
exact time-keepers, 21. 28., 2/. 158., 31. 158, to 5l. 58.each. Silver 
Lever Watches ‘iehly finished, *jewelled movements 3l. loa, 
4. 108., 51. 108., 72, L08., 8. 108., 102. 10s., to 20 guine: 

‘A Two Years’ Warrant and with every Wa atch, and gen 
Carriage paid, to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part oft the med 
ba Wen receipt of Post-office or Bankers’ order, made payable to 

NSON, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London 

PO my Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. Old Watches 

taken in Exchange. 





co Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, London; and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire conecenee and almost universal prefer- 
ence of the most he most 
speedy and effectual remedy tor Coxsv MPTION, BrowncnHitTis, 
Astuma, Gout, Rureumatism, Sciatica, DiaBetes, Diseases OF 
THE SKIN, Nevra.ora, RIckets, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL 
Desivity, — all ScrorvLovs AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are : 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH, 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE, 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 








From ‘THE LANCET.’ 
“The composition of ene Cod Liver Oil is not so simple as 
me be supposed. Dr. DE JONGH gives the preference to the 
ht-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely an rd 
= tile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric aci 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy 
of Cod Liver Oil, no doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficien- 
cies. of the Pale Oil are attributable to the —— = its prepara- 
tion, and especially to its filtration through char In THE 
PREFERENCE rod Bane Licat ners OVER THE Pare WE FULLY 
concur. We carefully d a specimen of Dr. De Jonen's 
Light-Brown oe Liver Oil. tee fin it to be genuine, and rich 
in iodine and the elements of bile. 





Sold onty in Imperial F pei: ioiets, Se 28. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 
9s. ; capsuled and labelled r. De Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH ay Soar Feasts BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the es Kingdom, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 

CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver 
Oil should be strenuously resisted, as they x from —eeneien 
motives, and will result in di 








IFTY THOUSAND CURES have ~ 
effected without Medisine Tpocapenianss, or_ Expense 
DU BARRY’S delicious REVAL RABICA Food, 
which saves fifty times its on in ot i pM oy. in the effectua’ 
removal of Indigestion (dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, 
Phlegm, all Nervous, Bilious, and hi iver Complaints, Hysteria, 
penta ia, Dysentery, Dist cea, A my Palpitation, Heart- 
De amps, Spasms, Nausea, 
and. Sickness at the "stomach, Sinking "Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
also Children’s complaints. It - 
moreover, Y.. best food for infants and invalids generally, a: 
it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes With 
a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores _ faculty of digestion. and nervous and 
muscular energy to the most enfeebl ed. Recommended by —_ 
Ure, Shorland, oe Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram 
Lord Stuart de Decies; Dowager Countess of Castlestuart ; 
Major-General Thomas King; and 50,000 other [ates per- 
sons, whose health has been perfectly nase by it a _ au 
other means of cure had failed. I rs, » 28. 9d. ; 

: Slb., 118, ; 12 1b., 228. ; the — ies free, on 54 He) 
ost-oflice order. — Barry ‘du Barry & Co. 77, Regent-street, London; 
ortnum, — & Co. 182, Piceadilly ; ‘Abbis, 60, Gracechurch- 

street ; 63, 150, and 198, Oxford-street ; 830 ‘and 451, Strand. 


(OCKLE'’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
—— Vegetable Aperients, with the pure extracts of the Sowers 
and aromatic and tonic propertie: 
vn “ found the best remedy for Indigestion, Bilious attacks: 
Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatulency, Spasms, &c. 
—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, F:. Burgeon, 18, New Ormond- 
street; ani to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 18. 14d., 
9d., 48. 6d. 


UPTU RES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS—DR. BARKER’S celebrated 
REMEDY for RUPTURE is protected by the royal et letters patent 
of England, and secured by the seals of th 1 Colleges of 
Medicine of Paris and Vienna. It was completely successful in 
curing 403 cases last year i peleate practice, and is now made 
known as a public duty, through the medium of the press. In 
every case of single or do uble rupture, in either sex, however bad 
or a standing, it is perfectly a) plicable, effecting a cure in a few 
no confinement or inconvenience in its use it 
ailed asa boon by all those who have for years 
to wear torturing trusses and other means of frm rege Per- 
sons in any part of the ane can have the remedy to them 
post free, (packed so that no one can know the contents, ‘ with full 
coves d stenple instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. in post age 
or by Post-office order payable at the General Post Omics, 
to Charica Rarker, M.1).,10, Brooke-street, Holborn, London 


OLLOWArs OINTMENT and PILLS, 
or the Cure of es opy ~~ letter from 























Hollow 


cupation ; therefore he determined 0; Yo 
ment and Pills, and i by ry eX he is Tejoi 
he is now recovered.”—Sold by all medicine venders throughou 
the world; at Professor Hollowayv’s Establish ments, | 244, Strand, 
London, and im. Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. 
stantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. "Muir, Mal ita. 
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In a few days will be Published, 
Crown 8vo. price 6¢. cloth extra, 
SOYER’s CULINARY CAMPAIGN, 
Iustrated with Portrait and numerous Engravings. 


The 175th Thousand of Soyer’s Shilling Cookery for the People, 
is now everywhere to be had. 


London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, price és. cloth gilt, 


LIFE in CHINA. By the Rev. 
W. C. MILNE, M.A., for many years Missionary among the 
Chinese. With Original Maps of Ningpo, Shanghai, China 
| Noy ae Inland Trip from Ningpo to Canton, from Sketches by 
the Author. 

** Milne’s ‘ Life in China’ is a book which, for the clearness and 
copiousness of its information,—its multifarious contents,— its 
‘own pictures’ of scenery, men, and manners, in the ‘ land of the 
sages, —is unique ; more to be Telied on thau Hue's for its truth- 
fulness, and more comprehensive in its range thau Fortune's. 
The four > cata maps accompanying the work are admirable 
auxiliaries to the study of Chinese topography.”— Nonconformist. 
London : George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK. 
In 1 vol, post 8vo. 7s, 6d. cloth extra, 


UNPROTECTED FEMALES in 
NORWAY;; or, the Pleasantest Way of Travelling there, 
passing through Denmark and Sweden. With many Woodcuts, 
and Three Coloured Illustrations. 


“This is an excellent book, written by one who is capable of 
appreciating Nature, in her ‘wildest and sternest aspects, and 
ee Humanity in ber simplest and most artless forms. We 

cartil commend it to every lover of literature and travel 
: ne Her Majesty’s dominion.” — The Evening Herald. 


London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street ; 
and all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries, 





MACFARLANE’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra, 
A HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, 


from the Earliest Period of English Intercourse to the Present 
Time. By CHARLES MACFARLANE. 


“This admirable aid to Spe sheds. of British eye awe. particu: 
e P 





possesses. onicle, 
“This volume reflects infinite credit on Mr. Macfarlane’s abili- 
ties and research.”—Tait's Magazine, 


London : George Boutledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





WITH COLOURED PLATES. 
In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth gilt, 


WANDERINGS among the WILD 
FLOWERS: How to See and How to Gather them. With Re- 
marks on the Economical and Medicinal Uses of our Native 
Plants) By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. Fourth Edition, 
revised. With Coloured Illustrations, from Designs by NOEL 
HUMPHREYS. 

** The very book to take in the country.” 


London : George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 





A BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
In feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


THE COMMON OBJECTS of the 
SEA- eons: with Hints for the Aquarium. Bythe Rev. 
J.G. OD. ’ The Fine Edition, printed in large type, and 
the ne TR, by G. B. SOWERBY, beautifully coloured, 

Also, price 1s., the Cheap Edition, with the Plates plain. 

** When at the Sea-side, a why not try to discover a few of the 
wonders of the shore, for wonders there are around you at every 
step, stranger than opium-eater ever dreamed of ?”— Kingsley. 

London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 








In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth lettered, 


PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by the Rev. R. A. WILL- 
MOTT, and Illustrated by CORBOULD. 


“* Percy, with a genius fervid and delicate, deserved the Editor 
he has found in Mr, Willmott, who appreciates him justly and 
truly.”—Atheneum, 

London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 





CHEVREUL ON COLOUR.—CHEAP EDITION. 
Price 2g. cloth lettered, 


THE LAWS of CONTRAST of CO- 
LOUR, and their Application to the Fine Arts of Painting, 
Decoration of Buildings, Mosaic Work, Tapestry and Carpet 
Weaving, Calico Printing, Drees, Paper Staining, Printin 4 
Illumination, Landscape, and Flower personae. By M. E. 
CHEVREUL, Director of the Dye Wor the Gobelins. 
Translated by ‘JOHN SPANTIN. ve vctented vith Designs. 

* Every one whose business has ro hares ge do wits the arrange- 
ment of colours should possess this b Its value has been 
universally acknowledged, having been translated into various 
languages, although but recently into our own.” 


London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 








‘SEVERY SPORTSMAN SHOULD POSSESS A COPY.” 
In 1 thick vol. price 10s, 6d. half bound, 


BRITISH RURAL SPORTS, by 
STONEHENGRF, comprises srherenghly prectica). os 
tion on THE GUN AND MODE OF NG IT; Dog Break- 
ing ; Grouse, Partridge, Marsh, Fen, and Covert "shooting, as 
well as on H unting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, Racing, 

ating, Pedestrianism, the various Kural Games and Amuse- 
ments of Great Britain, and is illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. 
** No matter what his pursuit may be, the poauine. ———— 
will here find it described and illustrated.”— Morning Herald. 





London : George Routledge & Co, Farringdon-street. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS 


For ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
and IRELAND. 


—_—~>——_ 


Illustrated by Maps, Charts, numerous Bee Ais of ad “gas full 
particulars regarding Hotels, Inns, Rates of Charges, Dis- 
ae and every information likely to prove Useful or In- 

tive. 


IN PORTABLE VOLUMES, STRONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 
ENGLAND, Fourth Edition, Corrected 


throughout, and greatly enlarged, containing 198 Routes, and 
Tilustrated by Twenty-seven elaborately constructed Maps and 
Charts, besides Views of the Scenery ; an Alphabetical List of 
Places ; pe &c. in London, with the Mode of obtain- 
ing Admission ; all the Hotels and Inns, Rates of Charges, 
and a Comprehensive General Index. Price 108. 6d. 


SCOTLAND, Thirteenth Edition, greatly 
Improved, and Tifustrated by One Hundred and Thirty-six 
Engravings, consisting of an Accurate Travelling Map, En- 
gases Maps and Charts of Roads, Railroads, and intercaiing 

ocalities, Plans of the Towns of Edinburgh, ¢ Glasgow, Perth, 
and Aberdeen, Views of the Scenery, after Montague Stanley, 
Cattermole, Leitch, Thomson, J. Richardson, junior, § 

homas Dick Lauder, &c. ; and containing full information 
regarding the best Hotels” Rates of Charges, Coach an 
Steamer Routes, Distances, and other ‘ns affecting ‘the 
Convenience of the Tourist.’ Price 88. 


HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of 
SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZETLAND. Descrip- 
tive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural His- 
tory. Containing, also, a proonons for visiting the Lowlands 
of Scotland, Tees Mai nok Ak gy of Distances, Notices of 
Tons, &c. By GEORGE'and PETER ANDERSON, of 
Inverness. “Third Edition, carefully Revised, Enlarged, and 
Remodeled. Price 10s. 6d: 


IRELAND. Second Edition ; embracing De- 
scriptions of all the Routes frequented by Tourists, with full 
information regarding Hotels, Inns (and the charges made by 

each), Conveyances, Guides, and every ary Topegrap pions Tnforma- 
tion likely to prove useful. Tilust: ya me! of Ireland, 
Chart of the Lakes of Killarney =a a large scale, and Plans of 
= principal ' Towns. In a neat pocket volume, bound in cloth 
imp, price 58, 
work is divided into four Sections, each of which may 
be had separately at 1s. 6d. each, bound in limp cloth, 


ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition, En- 
larged and Improved. Including an Essay on the Geology of 
the District, by JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. F.R.8. F.G.8. 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the University of Oxford ; and 
Memoranda for Botanists. With a minutely accurate ‘Map, 
by W. Hughes; Charts of the Lakes, Twelve Outline Views a 
Mountain’ Groups by Mr. Flintoft, and Views of the Scenery 

on Wood and Steel. Containing, also, an ample Itinerary of 
all the oats, with the Distances rately laid down, all 
the best Hotels and Inns,anda Complete Index. Price 58. 


WALES —North and South, and Monmouth- 
shire, Seventh Edition. Contai: ining a Full Description of 
Every Remarkable Place, with Thirty-five Illustrations, in- 
eluding Maps, Charts, and Views of Scenery ; = all the 
Hotels and Ions, and ac opious Itinerary. Price 5s, 


NORTH WALES-— illustrated by Maps, 


Charts, and Views of Scenery, with an excellent Travelling 
Map. Price 38. 6d. (Just published. 


EDINBURGH, with a Description of the 
Environs. New Edition. Illustrated with a Plan of the City, 
a Map of the Country Ten Miles round, and numerous Views 
of the FPublie Buildings and Scenery. ‘Price 28. 6d. ; 3 or with- 
out Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


GLASGOW and _ the 
oe es FALLS. of the CLYDE, 
STAF IONA, and the LAND OF BURNS; witha Plan 
of lassen and other Charts, numerous Views of the Public 
Buildings and neighbouring Scenery. Prices. 6d. ; or with- 
out Illustrations, 1s 6d, 


DERBYSHIRE, including Matlock Bath, 
Chatsworth, Buxton, C ‘astleton, Dovedale, and every other 
place of interest. Second Edition. Witha ‘Map of the County 
and Plan of Chatsworth. 6d. 


HAMPSHIRE and DORSETSHIRE, 
including Descriptions of the Isle of Wight, W inchester, 
Southampton, Netley Abbey, Portsmouth, the New Forest, 
Weymouth, Dorchester, Poole, and every other place of in: 
terest. With Map. Price 1s. 6d. 


DEVONSHIRE and CORNWALL, 


EXETER pa aya eee and DEVONPORT, LAUNC ES- 


West Coast. In- 
BUTE, ARRAN, 


rice 13. 


TON, TRUR( NDS-END and the SCILLY ISLANDS. 
With Map. Prine 1s. 6d. 
WARWICKSHIRE, with Map of the 


County and numerous [ilust ons. Price ls. 6d. 


The TROSACHS, LOCH KATRINE, 
LOCH LOMOND, a Nei hbouring Routes, including the 
Districts of Aberfosle, ‘balan idder, Menteith, ‘and Rob Roy’s 


Country, &c.; with ap and numerous Illustrations. 
Price la 
PERTHSHIRE, including Descriptions of 


Perth and Environs—Dunkeld, Blair-Atholl, Kenmore, Loch 
Tay, Killin, Lochearnhead, Callander and the Trosachs ; 
with Map, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. 


ARGYLESHIRE. Containing a Descrip- 
tion of Glasgow, Gareloch, Loch Long, Goil, Bute abd 
Arran,and all the principal places of interest and resort on 
the West Coast of eae Hh Lae Steamer and Coach 
Routes, eg? ; with Map. Price 1 


STAFFA, IONA, GLENCOE, and 


and its Vicinity; witha Map of M y 
Fag em nd a Map of Mull, and a View of Fingal’s 


ISLAND OF SKYE, and West of Rosshire ; 


with a Map of Skye. Price 1s. ta. 


ABERDEEN, BALMORAL, and 
REARSAD. incatoe, Gangreing, omong, the, Cetrewen 


MOFFAT and VICINITY, Sr. Many's 
LOCH, the GREY MARE’S TAIL, LOCH SKENE, &. 
and Hints to Anglers in the Rivers, Streams, and Lochs ff 
the Neighbourhood; with Map and Illustrations. Price wel 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Surry 
& Son; and all Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS. 


NEW SERIAL 
By the Author of ‘Harry Lorrequer.’ 





On the Ist of SEPTEMBER will be published, 
NUMBER IIL., price 1s., of 


DAVENPORT DUNN: 


A MAN OF OUR DAY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘PHIZ.’ 


On ist of Sept will be published, No. VII. price 1s. of 


Paved with Gold; or, the Ro. 


MANCE and REALITY of the LONDON STREETS. An 
Unfashionable Novel. 


With Dlustrations by ‘ Paz.’ 





Carlyle’s Works. Cheap Edition. 
This day, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 


Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


II, 





Lever’s Works. Cheap Edition. 
In crown 8yo. price 48. 


Tom Burke. Vol. II. 


By CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations by ‘ Pu1z.’ Com- 
pleting the Work, in 2 vols. 88, 


The Irish Sketch-Book. By W.M. 


THACKERAY. With Illustrations. A Cheap be uni- 
form — Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Miscellaneous Essays.’ Crown 


A Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, 


and SILESIA. By WALTER WHITE, Sultue of ‘ A Lon 
doner’s Walk to the Land’s End.’ Post 8vo. 98. 


Gossip. By Henry Morley. Re- 


printed from Jousehold Words. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A Handbook to the Waxed Paper 


PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM CROOKES 
Crown 8yo, 28. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





On Wednesday next will be published, in 8vo. price 108. cloth, 


A ¥} YRES’ S FINANCIAL REGISTER of 

RITISH and FOREIGN FUNDS, &c. &c. for 1857 : 
This roe erty is devoted to a clear and detailed exposition of 
all the principal securities negotiated in the London Money 
Market, couaprehentieg the British and Foreign Funds, Rail- 
ways. Bank, and other Securities. The various subjects contained 
in this work are :—The National Debt—The Revenue and Expen: 
diture—Savings’ Banks — Banks and Banking in the United 
Kingdom—Foreign Banks an¢ Banking—The Debts and Revenues 
of Foreign States—Railways—Tithe Rent-Charges — Insuranet 
Companies—Property and Income Tax—The Finances of Britis) 
India—Balance-Sheets of London Joint-Stock Banks, with a Re 
view of their Present Position ; to which is added, a variety of 
Financial Information, not to be found in any other ‘work. 

By HENRY AYRES . 

Editor of ‘The Bankers’ Circular and Finance Gazette. 


Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E C. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor” 3% 
Advertisementsand Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”— at the 
Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, V 
Printed by James Hotmrs, eto. 4, New Ormond-street, in thee. 
of Middlesex, at his office, Took’s-court, Chaneery-lane. in 
the parish of St. Andrew, bas ‘said co.; and publishes by Jom 
Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in said co., Pub 
lisher, at 14 Wellington- street North aforesaid. —Agents: for 
ScorLanp, Messrs. Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for [RELAX 





CALEDONTAN CANAL, including a Description of Oban 


Mr. Jonny Ropertson, Dublin Saturday, August 29, 1857. 
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